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PREFACE 


TO 

THE THIRD EDITION 


The long period, nearly a quarter of a century, which 
has elapsed since the last edition of this book was 
published, has made that work out of date in every 
sense, especially because the numerous reforms, civil 
and military, which it advocated, have in the interval 
been in great measure carried out. The book has 
therefore been rewritten throughout — except the his- 
torical introduction in Chapter II. — and treats of the 
new and greatly altered conditions, political and ad- 
ministrative, which have now to be dealt with. 

While this edition is thus a new book, the old title 
has been retained, as remaining appropriate to the sub- 
ject. Reform of the Indian administration is still as 
much needed as ever, but reform addressed to new 
circumstances, and needing new methods. With the 
progress of time, the problems which present them- 
selves for solution, -while as ever many and various, 
become ever more delicate and complex. 

The opportunity has been taken to bring under 
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review the Home Government of India, as well as the 
administration in that country. 

The acknowledgments of the author are due to the 
publishers for the completeness of the elaborate map 
attached to this edition, which is, he believes, the first 
to show in one view all the administrative divisions of 
British India. 

London : 

November, 1894. 



PBEEACE 


TO 

THE SECOND EDITION 


The reforms in Indian administration during the past 
two years, have included certain proposals put forward 
in the first edition of this work, and involve considerable 
alteration now, in order to bring the descriptive portion 
into accordance with existing facts. The rapid develop- 
ment of policy in regard to public works which has 
taken place during this time, and the new aspect pre- 
sented by the financial condition of the country, have 
rendered it necessary to re-write in part the concluding 
chapters. 

That reconstruction of the Indian army, which was 
before strongly advocated, has still to be entered upon, 
although the necessity for an entire change in its 
organisation becomes every day more apparent. The 
part of the work which refers to that subject is, there- 
fore, reprinted almost without alteration. 


London : 
June, 1870 . 




PREFACE 


TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 


The following pages have for their twofold object to 
furnish an outline of the system under which British 
India is ruled, and to bring to notice some points in 
that system which appear to call for improvement. Ten 
years have already elapsed since the direct government 
of that country was assumed by the Crown, and its 
affairs made matters of Imperial, interest. The time, 
then, has arrived when the whole course of Indian 
administration may fitly be reviewed, as a preparation 
towards modifying it where policy and wisdom recom- 
mend, instead of leaving its reform to the pressure of 
chance ; and on this head some considerations are offered 
which, it is believed, if simple, are also original. The 
attempt has also been made to show clearly that the 
defects now most prominently apparent are, so to speak, 
accidental ones, arising out of the fortuitous manner in 
which our Indian Empire has grown up, and which only 
require the exercise of some administrative vigour to 
remove. When this is clearly apprehended, the path of 
reform is made easy. 

The writer on Indian subjects is at every point met 
by the difficulty of adapting his treatment to the very 
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slight acquaintance of them possessed by most readers, 
without making it tedious to the better informed. But 
as for the distaste which it is usual to assert is felt for 
Indian affairs, the author can only say that, so far as 
personal experience is a guide, the interest expressed 
about them appears often to exceed the knowledge pos- 
sessed on the subject. Nor is it surprising, in view of 
the rapid transition through which India has lately 
passed, that even those personally connected with the 
Indian service should have only the most indistinct 
notions as to the functions its members perform. The 
want thus felt it is hoped the present volume may 
supply. 

With respect to the Indian Army, for example, it 
may be surprising to hear, after all the discussion of 
late years, that its real reform has yet to be under- 
taken ; that what has been done so far is at best only a 
provisional arrangement, suited for a temporary emer- 
gency. Yet such is the conclusion which is inevitable 
from a consideration of the facts. And this is but one 
of the problems before Indian administrators, and which 
for their solution demand a closer knowledge of the 
subject than is usually to be found. Some of these 
questions will certainly before long engage public atten- 
tion ; and as a contribution towards the discussion 
which will then arise, it is hoped that these pages may' 
not be without their value, especially as regards the 
important subject of the share to be granted to the 
natives of India in the administration of that country. 

Harrow- on- the - Hill : 

May , 1868. 
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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

The peninsula of India is about 1,900 miles in length chap 
from north to south, and of about the same breadth in - — •!--■ 
its widest part, nearly due east and west. British India Area " 
comprises also the extensive region east of the pen- 
insula which bears the general name of Burma. The 
whole area of India, including the territory be- 
yond the north-west boundary of geographical India 
which is now under British rule, contains about 
1,800,000 square miles, which is somewhat larger than 
that of Europe without Bussia. Its population is 
289 millions, nearly one-fifth of the estimated popula- 
tion of the globe, that of Europe without Eussia being 
about 240 millions. 

The Himalaya Mountains, with the various chains Moun- 
extending from them east and west, cut off India from tains> 
the rest of Asia. The central portion of the range 
to which this name is given extends for about 2,000 
miles, with a breadth of several hundred miles, from 
the plains of India on the south to the table-lands of 
Central Asia on the north. The main chain of this, the 
greatest mountain range on the surface of the earth, 
extends for a long distance farther, both east and west. 

B 

A' 
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p. Another mountain chain connected with the Himalaya 

. extends from it southward and westward along the 

basin of the Indus to the Arabian Sea, while from the 
eastern extremity a tangled mass of mountain country 
spreads into Burma and along the east coast of the 
Bay of Be ng al. It is this geographical isolation from 
the rest of Asia and its projection into the sea, which 
determine the climate of India and explain also why its 
people and their past history should be distinguished 
by special and unique characteristics, 
eat The north of India is for the most part a vast un- 
broken alluvial plain, extending southwards at each 
extremity; at the western along the basin of the river 
Indus and its tributaries to the Arabian Sea ; to the 
eastward along the basin of the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries. The plain of the Upper Indus, before its 
junction with the other rivers of Punjab, although 
generally flat, is well raised above the level of the rivers 
which flow through it, and is generally a great arable 
district. Lower down, with a reduced rainfall, the 
margin of cultivation on each bank of the river is 
small. On approaching the sea the slope of the 
country diminishes, and the Indus finds its way to the 
sea through a network of channels. Sind, the delta of 
the Indus, like Egypt, is almost rainless, but artificial 
irrigation renders it very productive. Sind is cut off 
from the rest of India on the east by the rainless and 
waterless tract known as the Indian Desert, a continua- 
tion of the plain of Upper India. The basin of the 
river Ganges, which, after issuing from the Himalaya 
and its tributaries, runs in its upper course from west to 
east, forms the great plain of the North West Provinces 
and Oudh, which constitutes the greater part of the 
country known as Hindustan. This country also being 
well raised above the level of the rivers is generally free 
from inundations, it has a moderate rainfall and is for the 
most part arable land. The basin of the Lower Ganges 
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is more tropical in character, and rice cultivation 
gradually supersedes that of corn. About two hundred 
miles from the sea the Ganges forms its delta, due to 
the diminished slope of the country. The waters in 
the various branches, as of the other rivers which flow 
into the head of the Bay of Bengal, are now above the 
surface of the country and are retained in their course 
by artificial embankments. The Brahmaputra, which 
issues from the Himalaya to the north of Assam, joins 
the Ganges below the apex of the delta, forming with it 
the great river Meghna, which flows into the north-east 
of the Bay of Bengal. The lower portion of the basin 
of the Ganges is a vast mudbank, the deposit of 
that river. The process of recovery from the sea is 
still visibly going on, soundings at the mouth of the 
Hugli — one of the branches of the Ganges — changing- 
in a few yards from a depth in which ships may anchor 
to two thousand fathoms, a difference which affords 
some indication of the time which the deposit must 
have taken to reach its present level. 

Of the great rivers of Northern India, the Indus and 
the Brahmaputra take their rise to the north of the 
Himalaya mountains, and after a course of many hun- 
dred miles enter the plains of India on the north-west 
and north-east respectively. The Ganges, and its great 
tributary the Jumna, have their sources in glaciers on 
the southern slopes of these mountains. The Indus is 
navigable for large boats as far as Attock, in the 
north of Punjab, and the Brahmaputra is traversed by 
large steamers throughout the whole length of the 
valley of Assam. The Jumna and Ganges are also 
navigable for boats to Delhi and Hard war, and were 
for long the great highways of local commerce, but are 
now in course of being superseded in this respect by 
railways. 

The plains of Northern .India (Hindustan) are 
bounded on the south by the Vindhya range — hills in 

3 2 
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CHAP. 

I. 


Table -land 
of Dek- 
han. 


Climate. 


comparison with, the Himalaya, but mountains accord- 
ing to the British standard — extending almost across 
India from Gujarat on the west to the edge of the plains 
of Orissa and Behar on the east. This is the watershed 
of Central India, the river Narbada which flows into 
the Arabian Sea near Broach ; the Sone, a large tribu- 
tary of the Ganges on the north ; and the Mahanadi 
which flows into the Bay of Bengal, all rising on a 
plateau about 3,300 feet above the sea within a few 
miles of each other. The Vindhya chain is the northern 
boundary of an irregular and elevated plateau with 
an average elevation of about 1,500 feet, but rising 
in parts to as much as 5,000 feet. This table-land, 
called the Dekhan (or south country), is roughly trian- 
gular in form, the Yindhyas forming the base, while the 
sides run parallel to the two coasts of the peninsula, 
but approaching much nearer to the western than to 
the eastern coast. This table-land is tilted towards the 
east, the western boundary being much more elevated. 
On the latter side the Ghats (boundary walls of the 
table-lands) rise precipitously within a few miles of the 
coast below to an average height of 3,000 feet ; on the 
east side the Ghats, which are here less precipitous and 
seldom higher than 1,500 feet, fall into the plains at a 
distance of from 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of Ben- 
gal. Towards the south of the peninsula the table- land 
develops into the still more elevated plateau of Coorg 
and the Nilgiri Mountains, attaining a height of about 

8.000 feet. If the level of the ocean were to rise 

1.000 feet, the whole of India would be submerged ex- 
cept the triangular table-land of the Dekhan. 

A country so extensive and of such diversified sur- 
face necessarily presents great varieties of climate. 
Calcutta at the mouth of the Hugli is just within the 
north-west tropic, but all Hindustan lies beyond it. 
Sheltered from the icy north winds by the Himalaya, 
and with a comparatively low elevation, Northern 
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India experiences a much less degree of cold than 
other parts of Central Asia in the same latitude, 
and enjoys a temperate climate in the winter months. 
In Southern India the temperature is more uniform 
throughout the year, although neither the climate nor 
the general aspect of the country are in accord with the 
popular notions generally held about them, which have 
been derived from the accounts of earlier visitors whose 
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experience was limited to the seaboard, and who de- 
scribe India as a region of luxuriant vegetation and 
equable moist heat. The greater part of India, especi- 
ally the great plain of Hindustan, is deficient in timber; 
the climate is dry rather than damp, and there are 
great varieties of temperature in the course of the year. 

In tropical India, on the other hand, the climate on the 
east coast varies but little. It is never cold, but the 
sea breeze and proximity to the ocean — the great ab- 
sorber of caloric — prevent excessive heat. But through- 
out India the characteristic of the summer months is a 
high temperature which in the low-lying plains is greater 
as the distance increases from the ocean, till the highest 
point is reached in Punjab and the desert-bound plains 
of Sind, where there is no moisture to absorb the solar 
radiation. Here the bare baked soil throws back the 
solar rays into the air and the temperature reaches a 
height unknown to the dwellers on the coast. Vegeta- 
tion disappears ; furious hot dry winds blow all day ; 
the short night brings little relief or fall of temperature ; 
while at frequent intervals fierce dust storms sweep 
across the plains, making the day dark as night. After 
a time, as these dry winds are succeeded by calms be- 
tokening the great climatic change, life becomes almost 
insupportable to the European, and is one of suffering 
even for the indigenous inhabitants. 

The heated surface of the land has now set up a Periodic 
great indraught of air from the ocean to the southward, rams ‘ 
deflected by the motion of the earth from a south into 
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chap, a south-west wind — the south-west monsoon, which sets 
L - in on the coast towards the latter end of May and 
reaches the plains of Upper India by the middle of June. 
This blows with little intermission until the month of 
September. A strong wind on the seaboard, attaining 
often to the force of a gale, it discharges its volume 
of vapour on the Western Ghats, the mountains of 
Assam, and the east coast of the Bay of Bengal in a 
deluge of rain, several hundred inches falling in a few 
weeks. Parting thus with the greater part of its mois- 
ture, the monsoon carries a moderate rainfall to the 
tracts beyond. Over Bengal, where no high land inter- 
cepts its course, the monsoon gives a very copious rain- 
fall, and deflected into a south-east wind by the com- 
paratively low air pressure over the basin of the Upper 
Ganges, it supplies the annual rainfall to the plains of 
Hindustan, lessening as the wind parts with its moisture, 
until at Delhi the average rainfall is reduced to about 
twenty inches. Further to the north-west the influence 
of the monsoon becomes still slighter, and the Upper 
Punjab depends more on the winter than on the summer 
rains for its annual supply. The cooler surface of the 
Himalaya intercepts the moisture still borne by the 
wind which passes over Hindustan, giving here also a 
great rainfall; the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
during the monsoon are for the most part wrapped in 
clouds of mist. On the east coast of the peninsula, 
where the south-west monsoon comes from the land- 
ward, it brings little or no rain, the moisture having 
been intercepted by and deposited on the higher inland 
country. The wet season elsewhere is therefore a dry 
season on the Coromandel coast. The rainfall over this 
part of India comes from the regular north-east trade 
wind of the northern hemisphere, which is re-established 
during the months of European winter, and blowing 

across the Bay of Bengal arrives on the west coast of 
the bay laden with moisture. 
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The south-west monsoon which to the southward of chap. 
Sind arrives charged with vapour, blows on that country . L 
from the direction of the dry land of Arabia, and brings 
little moisture. Sind, therefore, is almost rainless, and 
the country beyond it a desert. 

With the coming of the rain, nature as well as 
man revives ; vegetation springs into life over the land, 
and husbandry everywhere begins ; navigation is re- 
established on the swollen rivers ; village life is gay 
with marriage festivals. ,On the tableland of the 
Dekhan, the rain falling upon a light soil is followed 
by rapid evaporation ; the air continues to be com- 
paratively dry, and with the low temperature due to 
the elevation makes this the coolest and most agreeable 
season of the year, for the Dekhan does not share in 
the winter cold with the parts of India lying beyond 
the tropic. In Northern India and in Bengal the allu- 
vial soil becoming saturated with moisture, the relief 
from evaporation is wanting, and except when it is 
actually raining, this season is usually extremely hot 
and oppressive ; it is also the most unhealthy season 
from the liability to chills due to the moisture and 
frequent change of temperature, as sunshine is succeeded 
by storms. 

Towards the end of September the south-west mon- Cold sea- 
soon has expended its force, and is succeeded on the son ' 
ocean by the regular north-east trade wind; a dry 
westerly wind sets in over the north of India, growing 
daily cooler, and giving a season of delightful weather, 
short in Bengal but longer as you go north, the climate 
in Upper Punjab being not unlike the winter of Southern 
Europe. Here, although a fall of snow is almost un- 
known, the temperature often falls at night to freezing 
point for many nights together. Everywhere the smil- 
ing country is now covered with a sheet of cultivation. 

The rice crop in Bengal is gathered about the beginning 
of the year ; the wheat crops in Upper India are har- 
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vested in March, or April, the season being later as the 
country tends to Punjab, where the corn is not reaped 
till May. Then, as the crops no longer absorb the solar 
rays, and the sun, rising daily higher in the heavens, 
beats down upon the naked soil, which reflects its rays 
back into the air, a sudden access of heat takes place ; 
the Indian hot weather sets in again with its parching 
hot winds and dust, and another season of discomfort 
must be endured until the welcome rain returns. 
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OUTLINE OE INDIAN HISTORY 

The existing races of India are descended for the most 
part from peoples beyond its borders. Little is known 
of the history of the original inhabitants who at some 
remote period occupied India, who have left no written 
records, and who were either absorbed into the ranks 
of their conquerors, or, driven by them from the plain 
country, are now represented for the most part by the 
various tribes in occupation of the wooded uplands 
of Central India, the Khonds, Gonds, Santals, Bhils, 
and others, still speaking in great measure their own 
dialects, and possessing various inferior degrees of 
civilisation. 

The first extended foreign occupation of Northern 
India was made by the Aryan migration of a branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family originally cradled in Central 
Asia, which first settling in Punjab, gradually spread 
over the greater part of India ; their language Sanskrit, 
which, however, in its classical form was possibly con- 
fined in use to the sacred books and learned class, a 
l a nguage closely allied to the Greek and Latin, and even 
more perfect than the former to express subtle shades 
of thought and feeling ; their religion like that of the 
early Greeks and Latins, embodying the deification of 
the elements and heavenly bodies. Their dead as with 
those races were committed to the funeral pile. To 
the primitive social conditions in force among them at 
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chap, the time of the first immigration, -when the head of 
IL . the household was husbandman, warrior, and family- 
priest, succeeded the institution of the four castes de- 
scribed in the Institutes of Manu, compiled perhaps 
about two thousand years ago; the priests or Brah- 
mans ; the warrior class (including the ruling princes), 
Bajputs or Kshattriyas ; the agricultural classes, and 
the Sudras, presumably the aboriginal conquered races. 
The early legendary epics, composed perhaps at a 
later date, but relating to an earlier period, de- 
scribe a state of general war, the conquests over the 
aboriginal races and war amongst the Aryans them- 
selves. The division of tongues which exists to this 
day is evidence of the formation of separate kingdoms, 
which for long periods must have been independent of 
and usually hostile to each other, and holding little 
Aryan inter-communication. Seven principal Aryan tongues 
an 0 uages. now as many different parts of the country, 

derived, it is believed, either directly or in sequence 
from one primitive language, Prakrit — based upon and 
closely allied to Sanskrit — the spoken language in 
common use among the first Aryan settlers. These 
languages are Bengali, in Bengal ; Oriya, the language 
of Orissa ; Hindi, in force over the Upper Gangetic 
plain; Punjabi ; Sindhi, the language of Sind ; Gujarati, 
that of Gujarat; and Marathi, spoken over that part 
of the Dekhan which was conquered by the Aryans — 
a country now known as the Central Provinces and 
part of the Bombay Presidency. The differences of 
language which have thus arisen, and in the written 
characters of these, are indicative of the isolation 
from each other of the different nations of India which 
must have long prevailed. 

Buddh- Buddhism took its rise in India probably about 500 
l ~ I “ B - c - Buddha, its founder, was prince of a country 
north of Benares, and passed his early period of as- 
ceticism in Behar, the western portion of the present 
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province of Bengal. A reaction from the excesses of 
Brahmanism, a protest against the supremacy of the 
Brahmans, a gospel universal to men as opposed to 
the distinctive privileges claimed by caste and race. 
Buddhism became the official religion of Northern and 
Western India and spread over the greater part of 
civilised Asia. It is still the faith of China, Ceylon, 
Siam, Burma, and Thibet, having a greater number of 
votaries than any other religion. But in India its ves- 
tiges remain only in ruins and inscriptions, and in the 
small sect of Jains. Even when Buddhism was domi- 
nant in India, Brahmanism was never crushed out ; in 
Bengal and Southern India it appears to have remained 
always powerful, and about the ninth century a general 
Bralimanical revival took place, under which Buddhism 
was driven out or suppressed, and which has brought 
down Hinduism to the state in which we now find it. 

The Hindu religion, as interpreted by a learned 
Brahman, is a refined theism ; as practised by the un- 
educated classes, it is a polytheism of indefinite exten- 
sion, with innumerable deities, and embracing the devil 
worship practised by the lowest classes, and often by 
others. The organisation of four castes formulated in 
the Institutes of Manu has long been succeeded by a 
state of things under which every vocation forms a 
caste by itself, and embraces divisions and sub-divisions 
almost innumerable. In one sense Hinduism is abso- 
lutely rigid. As a man is born, so must he be, and his 
children, and children’s children after him. Inter- 
marriage between castes being impossible, a Brahman 
or Bajput can be descended only from one of that 
caste respectively. But it is in some respects the most 
flexible of systems ; caste upon caste has been added 
from among the races which have come under Aryan 
rule, and deity upon deity introduced into the Hindu 
pantheon, and the process is still going on to this day. 
Caste, as now understood, is as much a matter. of social 
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usage as a religion, and serves to mark off trades and 
occupations of all kinds into separate classes. There 
is a further separation arising from geographical dis- 
tribution ; there are different castes of Brahmans and 
Rajputs in different parts of the country 'which do not 
intermarry, and so with all classes and professions. 
The most prominent caste observance is in regard to 
food. Hindus can eat only with people of their own 
caste, and their food is defiled if touched by any but 
themselves, or persons of a higher caste, and the lower 
the caste the greater the punctilio often shown on this 
head. The foreigner or follower of any other faith — 
including of course the Christian and the Parsi — is an 
outcast to all, and for all but the very lowest class it 
is pollution to touch his food . 1 

The Aryan occupation of India did not extend in 
any large degree to the south of the peninsula. That 
part of the country was first occupied in strength, and 
the aboriginal population subdued or driven for refuge 
to the forests and mountains, by a race probably from 
beyond the sea, whose origin is lost in obscurity, but 
which from the test of linguistic affinity may be 
thought to be allied to the Scythian family of peoples. 
To this race the name of Dravidian has been given, and 
five distinct languages of the Dravidian family are 
spoken in the south of India, over the whole of what is 
now called the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and parts 
of the Bombay Presidency and the State of Hyderabad— 
Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, CanareSe, and Tulu. This 
distinction of languages indicates that here, as else- 
where, the country must have been divided for a 
long period into as many separate states, independent 


1 I* needs hardly be said that caste observance, based on considera- 
tions of personal pollution, necessarily abounds in inconsistencies, with- 
out which, indeed, the business of life would be impossible. It would be an 
insult for an Englishman to send, say, a present of fruit to a native gentle- 
man on a plate from his own dinner service, but fruit and sweetmeats pass 

? bet T? e ? • a11 classes > though these baskets are the 
handiwork of a class which is practically outcast, the lowest of the low. 
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of and generally hostile to each other. The Dravidian 
race, however, became closely connected with the 
Aryan people of the north in the very important re- 
spect that they all embraced the Hindu religion. How 
this came about is shrouded in mystery. Had the 
Aryans overrun the south of India, the Dravidian race 
would naturally have been brought within the expan- 
sive fold of Hinduism in separate and appropriate, but 
inferior, castes ; but Brahmanism being from the nature 
of the case a matter of birth, the fact that the Brah- 
mans of the Dravidian race are among the most 
powerful and influential in India, and that nowhere is 
orthodox Hinduism in higher repute than in Southern- 
India, is difficult to account for. A reasonable solution 
of the problem is found if we assume that during the 
Buddhist ascendency Aryan Brahmans migrated to 
Southern India, and, intermarrying with the Dravidian 
race, raised their offspring to their own dignity of 
Brahmans. Flexibility is the note of Hinduism, and 
explains at once the spread of that religion throughout 
India and its imperturbable vitality against the efforts 
of the champions of other faiths. If this fusion took 
place between the high-caste immigrants and the 
people of the country, their descendants would soon 
become merged in the population of the Dravidian 
countries, adopting their language while transmitting 
the knowledge of the sacred books in their own clas- 
sical language — a state of things we find existing 
to-day. The Brahman in the south has the dark com- 
plexion of the Dravidian race ; their learned men, like 
the Brahmans of Benares and elsewhere in Northern 
India, are Sanskrit scholars, but they have inherited the 
Dravidian tongue of the people to whom they belong. 

Another illustration of what was probably the effect 
of the Buddhist domination is afforded by the rupture 
of languages on the dividing lines between Bengal and 
Behar. Ordinarily, when two contiguous countries 
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speak different languages, it will be found that some 
physical barrier divides them, or that the two peoples 
have sprung from different races, and that either the 
conquering race has stopped short at what has become 
the dividing line, or that the contiguous countries have 
been occupied by, separate races advancing from dif- 
ferent directions. But here the same race of colonists 
overspread both tracts, yet the line of language division 
is a purely artificial one drawn across a level, open 
plain, through which flows a river, the common high- 
way of both countries. Yet, in passing only a few 
miles across this invisible line of demarcation, a' dif- 
ferent language is met with. A reasonable inference 
seems to be that whereas Behar was the birthplace of 
Buddhism, and for long its stronghold, the ejected 
Brahmans may have migrated to Bengal, with the re- 
sult of a complete stoppage of intercourse between the 
two tracts, maintained long enough to admit of the 
difference of language arising, a change which might 
come about comparatively soon at a time when the 
knowledge of letters was confined to a special learned 
class. 

The first Aryan invaders of India remained in 
occupation of the country for many hundred years, the 
long period diversified by almost constant warfare with 
the original inhabitants and between the different Aryan 
peoples themselves, while dynasties rose and fell, and 
the various kingdoms which the conquerors built up 
expanded or contracted with the varying fortune of war. 
During this period Buddhism, which had become for a 
time the dominating religion, gave way in turn to the 
revived ascendency of Brahmanism. The conquests of 
Alexander the Great extended only to Punjab, and the 
kingdom he established in the north of that country under 
one of his lieutenants was before long recovered" by the 
Indians, but was eventually overrun by a conquering 
race of Scythians from the north, whose irruption 
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>robably took place about the beginning of the Christian 
ra. The Scythian occupation of India extended at 
east as far as the Jumna ; the invaders established a 
>ermanent kingdom in Punjab, and a large part of the 
>resent inhabitants of that country are probably de- 
cended from these races. The Scythians embraced the 
Buddhist religion, and it is probably through them that 
his faith extended to the countries of Asia beyond, in 
vhich it has become permanently established. 

While in possession of a refined instrument of 
hought in the Sanskrit language, in which have been 
landed down, besides the famous Institutes of Manu, 
leautiful hymns to the Aryan deities, and among later 
writings some interesting dramas, the Hindus were de- 
.titute of historical perception, or any appreciation of 
chronological accuracy. The so-called epics are extra- 
vagant fables ; throughout the long period of Hindu rule 
he use of the critical faculty was wholly absent from its 
iterature, and the succession of events can be inferred 
inly from the myths in which they are suggested with 
he help of scanty vestiges of inscriptions still remaining. 
It is not until the Mahomedans appear on the scene that 
he history of India in any proper sense begins ; and if 
he annals recorded by them are little more than a 
gloomy succession of wars and revolutions, during which 
he social condition of the people made little progress, 
still the historians of the Mahomedan period had a 
sense of the value of accuracy and of dates, and of the 
duty to the future of bequeathing the history of the 
oast. Prom their advent the course of events has been 
hithfully represented, often in befitting detail. 

On the rise of Islam, the Arabians when overrunning 
Western Asia in the victorious progress of their arms 
and faith, made incursions into Sind in the early part of 
he seventh century, but were in turn dispossessed by 
the Hindus, and a systematic invasion and conquest 
of India by the Mahomedans was not begun until the 
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eleventh, century. By that time the whole of Western 
„ Asia had become Mahomedan, and powerful kingdoms 
had been founded on the ruins of the old Greek and 
succeeding Tartar dynasties. The Arabian empire in 
Asia, however, soon broke up, and the first systematic 
Mahomedan invasion of India from the north-west was 
made by Mahmud of Ghazni, the capital of a kingdom 
inhabited mainly by Persians and Afghans (or Pathans), 
the ruler himself, and probably a large part of his 
officers and troops, being however Turki, a people of 
barbaric origin from Northern Asia, but which from in- 
termarrying with the peoples of the countries conquered 
by them had lost the original facial characteristics of , 
their race, and had acquired the aquiline and high-bred 
features of the Persian or Pathan nobles. 

The Mahomedan conquest of India may be regarded 
as consisting of two well-marked periods. The first, 
the Afghan or Pathan conquest begun by M ahm ud, 
was continued by his successors. The course of events 
comprises a series of preliminary invasions, the con- 
quest of a portion of India and its annexation as an 
outlying province of the conqueror’s kingdom beyond 
the mountains, and then the rupture of this province 
from the rest of the empire and the establishment of 
an independent Mahomedan kingdom under the usurper 
in India. Two hundred years passed before this last 
development was effected. The kingdom thus esta- 
blished gradually expanded into an empire embracing 
the greater part of India, with its capital at Delhi. 
This empire had hardly been established when it began 
to run the regular course of Oriental monarchies. Por- 
tions of it from time to time became detached from the 
centre as the governors of provinces took advantage of 
a weak monarch to rebel against him and carve out 
independent kingdoms. The Oriental system of govern- 
ment especially favours this mode of disintegration. 
The provincial governor holding both the full a dminis - 
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trative and military authority, and the troops in his cha.p. 
employ being practically raised and paid by himself, . IL . 
the means for carrying out a revolt are always ready 
at hand ; while the system of polygamy is naturally 
provocative of family strife. The sons of a king by 
different wives are habitually opponents and rivals of 
each other ; to each a party of turbulent nobles and 
intriguers about the court and camp attach themselves, 
aiming to increase the discord and foment the jealousies 
always existing between the rivals. Of the prince in 
charge of a distant province nothing good will be said 
at court in his absence ; his army will be magnified, and 
every movement of it reported as an incipient rebellion, 
until, when his recall or supersession is ordained from 
headquarters, he is driven to rebellion as the only means 
of deliverance from danger. This is one illustration 
to explain the sequence of perpetual wars, conspiracies, 
rebellions, and massacres which make up the annals of 
the time, and the vicissitudes undergone by the emperor 
as well as by the other rulers who had created minor 
kingdoms in various parts of the country. Under a 
strong man the empire would be re-established and ex- 
tended again to comprise a great* part of the peninsula ; 
under a weak or unsuccessful one it sometimes dwindled 
away until it contained only a few square miles of the 
country round Delhi. The Pathan period, counting 
from the first invasion of Mahmud, lasted for about five 
hundred years (1000 a.d. to 1500 a.d.). During this 
time India was the natural resort of soldiers of fortune 
and adventurers of all sorts from the various races be- 
yond the mountains on the north-west, attracted by 
the chances of advancement afforded by the country, 
or driven there by the persecution and. severities by 
the Moguls who were overrunning the rest of Asia. 

Western Asia in the time of Mahmud was perhaps influence 
the most civilised part of the world, and the first Ma- utf-Xre? 
homedan invaders of India brought with them a much 

c 
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chap, higher standard of learning and letters than was pos- 
v — ^ — - sessed at that time by the nations of the West. Although 
constantly overrun by foreign races, the Persian genius 
has always succeeded in dominating the customs and 
languages of their conquerors. Persian poetry is still 
the classic, and the Persian language the lingua franca 
of the East, and in more general use than even French 
has been at any time in Europe. The emperor’s court 
and camp was a polyglot assemblage of Indians, Per- 
sians, Turkis, and adventurers of all sorts, and amongst 
these arose the Urdu, or camp language, a compound 
of Hindi with a large infusion of Persian and Arabic 
words — the modern Hindustani now generally spoken 
in Upper India and some parts of the Dekhan. Hindu- 
stani is written in both Persian and Hindi (Sanskrit) 
characters ; although it has a regular grammatical con- 
struction, it possesses but limited powers of expression, 
has no literature, and in fact hardly deserves to be 
called a language. Persian, however, was always the 
official language of the Government during the Maho- 
medan rule, and continued to be so during the earlier 
days of British rule ; its employment in all the official 
records of the courts of law and revenue over the 
greater part of India was abolished only a few years 
ago. At the present time Hindustani may be regarded 
as the official language of India, so far that it is the 
dialect used for the drill-books and official records of 
all the Indian armies, and in this and other ways has 
become widely spread throughout the country ; and in 
most provinces every English official must acquire a 
certain degree of acquaintance with it; but the pro- 
ceedings of the law and revenue courts throughout the 
country are now everywhere recorded in the vernacular 
language of each province respectively. 

Mogul After lasting for five hundred years, the Persian- 

empire. Afghan rule in India was in turn overthrown by the 
Mogul (Turki) conquest. Early iri the thirteenth century 
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the Moguls, a savage and barbarous horde from Northern chap. 
Asia, overran the western countries of the continent, . IL 
sweeping away the dynasties established there and de- 
stroying the civilisation which had been established on 
the basis of the Arabian conquest. Coming under the 
all-powerful influence of Islam, the conquerors soon 
embraced that faith, while their Mogul (or Tartar) 
characteristics became absorbed in those of the con- 
quered people, and a restored civilisation grew up on 
the ruins of the old. A great Turki or Mogul kingdom 
having become established in Central Asia, invasions of 
India from it naturally followed. Almost from the first 
settlement of the Moguls in the countries beyond the 
mountains, large numbers passed on into India to take 
service iu the armies of the emperor and other ruling 
princes, and so became merged in the population of 
that country ; and isolated incursions into and invasions 
of India occurred throughout the three centuries from 
1300 to 1600 a.d. ; but the permanent Mogul occupa- 
tion was not accomplished until the sixteenth century, 
under the monarch Baber, a great and accomplished 
soldier and statesman, the founder of what is known as 
the dynasty of the Great Moguls. The usual sequence 
followed — the separation of India from the provinces 
beyond the mountains, which fell to another branch of 
the family. The sovereignty of India alone was first 
held by 'the great Akbar, grandson of Baber. Under 
his three descendants in the direct line the conquest of 
India, both of the different independent Mahomedan 
kingdoms which had been formed during the decadence 
of the Pathan empire, as well as the old Hindu princi- 
palities which had been left unconquered by the latter, 
or had recovered their independence, was gradually ex- 
tended. The complete conquest of India, however, was 
barely effected when, on the death (a.d. 1707) of Au- 
rungzib, the great-grandson of Akbar, in his eighty- 
ninth year, the last capable monarch of the line, the 
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Mogul empire broke up in a cataclysm of civil wars 
and insurrections. 

Fore m ost among tlie new rivals for power were the 
Sikhs and Marathas. The former, originally a religious 
sect in Punjab — an offshoot from Hinduism — developed 
into a strong military monarchy, which eventually ob- 
tained possession of that country. The Marathas, the 
people of Western and Central India, first came into 
notice as a political and military power about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. At the outset a 
rising of the agricultural classes under Brahman leader- 
ship against the imperial authority, the movement 
expanded until the Maratha rule became the most 
powerful in India ; it soon split up into a confederacy of 
separate states, each under the rule of an adventurer 
who achieved his position by his sword, often at war 
with each other, but when united overrunning the 
greater part of India. The country now entered 
upon a period of turmoil and anarchy, exceptional 
even in that long-troubled country. Upper India 
was further desolated by a fresh cycle of invasions 
from beyond the frontier, and the inevitable course 
of another conquest of the country by an incursion of 
hardier races from the north was on the point of being 
consummated, when the English appeared on the scene. 

At this time the political distribution of the country 
was as follows, although it was subject to almost con- 
tinual variation, according to the fortunes of the per- 
petual wars and massacres of which it was the scene. 
The empire was practically dissolved, the emperor was 
held a prisoner at Delhi by the Marathas. The Sikh 
monarchy was established in Punjab, extending as far 
west as the Indus. The Maratha confederacy, although 
driven out of Punjab after a short occupation of 
that country, were still the most powerful military 
body in India. They occupied a large extent of terri- 
tory in Hindustan, which they governed in the name of 
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the emperor, as 'well as all that part of Central and chap. 
Western India which is inhabited by the Maratha- . — ^ — . 
speaking races ; they made frequent incursions of 
plunder still further south and east, and claimed the 
right to levy tribute from every state in India. The 
present principalities of Gwalior, Malwa, and Baroda, 
which formerly were a part of the Maratha confederacy, 
still remain as separate states. Oudh, and a large por- 
tion of that part of Hindustan now known as the North- 
West Provinces, were ruled by an officer of the im- 
perial court, the Nawab-Wazir, who had made himself 
independent. The present province of Bengal was in the 
possession of another lieutenant of the emperor, who 
had established himself permanently there. The princi- 
pality of the Dekhan was another recently established 
modern government, which had peeled off as a fragment 
from the empire ; it is still represented by the Nizam 
and state of Hyderabad. The Carnatic, the part of 
Southern India between the Bay of Bengal and the 
table-land to the westward, was ruled over by a Maho- 
medan noble, styled the Nawab of Arcot, who was 
originally subordinate to the Nizam, but who had in 
turn made himself independent. The state of Mysore, 
to the west of the Carnatic, was held by Haidar Ali, a 
Mahomedan soldier of fortune, who had dispossessed 
the descendants of a long line of Hindu rulers from the 
government. 

Lastly, there were the various Hindu states of itajpu- 
Bajputana. The chief of these were alone among the tana " 
rulers of India legitimate, in the sense that they had 
inherited their dignities from long lines of ancestors ; 
all the other ruling houses (save that of the emperor, 
whose rule had virtually come to an end) were of 
recent origin. 

India presents a remarkable contrast to all other Toleration 
countries which have come under Mahomedan rule, Mahome- 
in that whereas everywhere else the whole population 3arusm - 
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was forcibly converted to the faith of the conquerors, 
the conservative force of Hinduism exerted a passive 
resistance which was never overcome, and Islam, else- 
where so intolerant, here adopted an entirely different 
policy ; and although many instances occurred of reli- 
gious persecution, the attitude of the Mahomedan 
conquerors to Hinduism was almost uniformly that of 
religious and political toleration. The imperial armies 
were composed in large part of Hindu troops ; Hindu 
officials were largely employed in the civil departments 
of the state, and the emperors on many occasions 
married the daughters of Rajput princely houses. 
The Mahomedan population scattered throughout 
India, who now make up about one-fifth of the whole, 
are probably for the most part the descendants of the 
hordes which accompanied the Pathan and Mogul in- 
vaders, or followed in their footsteps, and they still live 
among the Hindu communities on terms of mutual for- 
bearance and toleration. One exception occurs in the 
case of Eastern Bengal, where alone are over twenty 
millions out of the fifty-five millions of the Maho- 
medans in India, and where they constitute one-half of 
the total population of that tract, implying a compara- 
tively large process of conversion. Possibly the Hindu- 
ism in this part of the country was of a different type 
from that obtaining elsewhere. It may be added that 
under the influence of Hinduism the Mahomedans 
of India have acquired maiiy caste practices of a 
quasi Hindu kind which are unknown to the votaries 
of Islam elsewhere. 

India also remains the only country where the 
system of village communities, which probably once 
obtained among all Aryan peoples, has never been 
overthrown. Under that system the practice of build- 
ing isolated cottages or houses is unknown ; the agri- 
cultural community, who form the great mass of the 
population, all dwell in villages, usually walled in, each 
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within its own land, the boundaries of which have been 
fixed from time immemorial. The village land may 
be parcelled out into shares among different holders, 
or it may be held in commonalty, but the record of 
the village possessions is always preserved intact. The 
ruler of the state is recognised to be the owner of the 
land, and to him the rent is paid; but subject to this 
claim, the right of the villagers to occupy the land is 
indefeasible, and has been uniformly recognised by 
rulers of all times and classes. Eace has succeeded 
race, dynasties have been created and swept away, but 
the village system has in the main been left undisturbed. 
The agricultural classes necessarily suffered greatly 
from the invasions and intestine commotions which 
make up the record of Indian history, and of which 
the ravages wrought by the Maratha hordes are the 
most recent instances. Even so late as the beginning 
of the present century the wide tracts of devastated 
country still lying waste testify to the misery inflicted 
by these ruthless marauders. But, in the main, Indian 
wars were carried on by means of mercenary soldiers, 
gathered together by the prospects of pay and plunder. 
The village communities, as such, took no part in the 
quarrel ; the village system remained intact, and its 
inhabitants, if driven away for a time, on the restora- 
tion of some semblance of order returned to resume 
their wonted husbandry. And if there was great 
suffering and loss of life, the survivors, in their dimi- 
nished numbers, could soon make good the ravages of 
war and produce a sufficiency of food for themselves, 
until war renewed or famine brought a renewal of 
suffering. The problem presented by an increase of popu- 
lation, ever pressing on the means of subsistence, now 
arises for the first time in India, as the state of chronic 
war and disturbance has been succeeded by peace and 
security on British rule becoming established throughout 
the land. 
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chap. Such, briefly told, have been the circumstances 
. which brought about the condition presented by India 

Summary. w ken t h e British appeared on the scene as a new poli- 
tical power. The country peopled in the north and 
south by two great races of different origin, but con- 
nected by the tie of a common religion exercising 
extraordinary influence, and which governs their con- 
duct and feelings in every action and relation of life. 
The aboriginal races either absorbed among their con- 
querors or occupying the less accessible regions of the 
country. Intermingled with these, and spread over 
the country, many millions of Mahomedans, the 
descendants of those who had followed the banners of 
the foreign invaders — Arabs, Persians, Pathans, Moguls, 
Turks — but whose original characteristics have become 
merged in the peculiar status of Indian Mahomedans, 
as contrasted both with Hindus and with Mahomedans 
elsewhere. The political condition that of a number 
of independent states of strength and extent varying 
almost from day to day according to the changing for- 
tunes of perpetual war, built up on the fragments of 
the ruined Mogul empire ; all absolute monarchies, 
whether great or small ; some ruled by the ancient 
Hindu princes who had achieved independence in the 
general turmoil, but for the most part the creation of 
different rebellious viceroys or successful soldiers of 
fortune, Hindu and Mahomedan. The principal power 
was the confederation of the Maratha chiefs, who held 
the descendant of the Great Mogul a prisoner in his 
capital, whose bands carried their ravages through 
almost the whole peninsula, but who were also con- 
stantly at war with each other, and united only by the 
aim of plunder. The disordered and precarious con- 
dition into which the people of India had fallen, and the 
unbridled military rule so long dominant, amongst 
other results had reduced Hinduism to a very dilapi- 
dated and disorganised state, while Mahomedanism had 
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lost its political ascendency ; tlie social state was one of 
general turbulence, lawlessness, confusion, and suffer- 
ing. Such was the condition of modern India when 
the British appeared on the scene as a political and 
military power . 1 

1 Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic. Studies (p. 295), a work to which the 
writer brings an intimate knowledge of the subject, dealt with in an 
eminently acute and philosophic spirit, and which may be particularly 
recommended to those who w T ould desire to gain an accurate perception 
of the religious and social condition of modern India* 
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CHAPTER HI 

RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OE BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 

The first possession acquired by the British in India was 
the little island of Bombay, which was ceded to King 
Charles the Second in 1661 , as part of the marriage- 
dowry of the Infanta of Portugal. Eight years later 
the island was presented by him to the East India Com- 
pany, which also owned at this time some other trading 
depots, or (as they were styled) factories, on the west 
coast of India. Similar depots were subsequently esta- 
blished at Madras and other places on the east coast, 
and still later in Bengal. In course of time the factories 
at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta became the three 
principal settlements, to which the others were placed 
in subordination. 

These factories or settlements comprised, in the first 
instance, merely a few acres of ground occupied by the 
Company’s warehouses and the residences of their 
officers ; and they were held only under favour of the 
native sovereign of the territories in which they were 
situated. At the time of the first occupation of Surat, 
on the west coast, and of the acquisition of Bombay, 
the Mogul dynasty was still in its full vigour, and 
shortly afterwards the Emperor of Delhi completed the 
conquest of the Mahomedan kingdoms of the Dekhan. 
This effected, he held a sway over all the states of India, 
more or less distinctly acknowledged at different times, 
as the tide of fortune ebbed and flowed, during the 
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interminable wars subsequently waged between tlie chap. 
emperor or his lieutenants, and his refractory vas- . II1, 
sals. But, as has been described in the preceding 
chapter, on the death of Aurangzib, in 1707, the 
Mogul empire rapidly fell to pieces ; and at the time 
when the English first began to take a share in Indian 
politics, it had become broken up into a number of 
separate kingdoms, possessed, some by provincial vice- 
roys of the Mogul emperor, who had established their 
own independence and an hereditary monarchy ; others 
by the descendants of the ancient Hindu dynasties, 
which had never been thoroughly subdued, and rose to 
independence as soon as the strong hand of the early 
Mogul emperors was withdrawn ; while in other quar- 
ters adventurers had raised themselves from obscurity 
to a foremost place among the rulers of the country. 

In the state of constant war, of which almost all parts 
of India were now the scene, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish with precision the exact limits at that time 
of the different kingdoms and provinces throughout the 
country. These limits, as has been explained, varied 
almost from day to day, and the vassal became the 
equal or the master of his lord, as circumstances or the 
fortune of war favoured his ambition. But about the 
year 1744, the following was the general political state 
of the country : — I. The Mogul emperor still held, The Em- 
nominally, the direct government of the greater part of pe1 ’ 01 '* 
Hindustan, or Upper India, as well as Punjab, a territory 
extending from the Indus to Behar ; but the weakness of 
this remnant of the empire had been shown by the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Persian monarch, Nadir Shah, and 
the capture and sack of Delhi, five years before this date ; 
by the conqueror’s favour alone the emperor had been 
restored to his throne. In succeeding years Punjab was 
more than once invaded by the Afghans, under Abdali 
Shah, then rapidly extending his newly created empire, 
and was finally severed from the Mogul dominions in 
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1751. — H. Bohilcund, the country between the Upper 
Ganges and the Himalayas, had been converted into an 
independency under Ah Mahomed, an Afghan soldier of 
fortune. — III. The viceroy of Oudh had become the 
independent ruler of a country which included, with 
Oudh, a large part of the present North West Provinces, 
and was at this time the principal support of the totter- 
ing Mogul throne. Four years later he was created 
Wazir of the Empire, and the title became hereditary in 
his family. — IV. The Viceroy or Subahdar of the three 
provinces of Behar, Bengal, and Orissa, although nomi- 
nally appointed to his government by the emperor, had 
obtained possession of it only by force of arms, and had 
virtually converted it into an independent kingdom. — 
V. The Marathas, although their empire had not yet 
reached its furthest limits, and the course of its exten- 
sion was about to sustain more than one severe check, 
had already spread themselves nearly across the penin- 
sula, reaching from the west coast to the borders of 
Bengal, and from the source of the Tumbuddra to the 
neighbourhood of Agra. The Marathas were in fact at 
this time by much the foremost power in India, and 
continued to occupy this position until their empire 
was broken up by Lord Wellesley, more than fifty years 
afterwards. The different military leaders of this nation 
had already converted the governments of the provinces 
confided to them into independencies, so that they vir- 
tually constituted a federation of states, bound to each 
other by ties of interest and nationality, rather than one 
kingdom. The principal of these states were in Berar, 
Guzerat, and the territories in Central India subject to 
Holkar and Sindhia. The descendants of the founder of 
the Maratha empire had sunk into the position of the 
holder of mere titular rank, and the post of minister and 
virtual head of the empire had become hereditary in the 
succession of Peshwas. — VI. The Dekhan, or south coun- 
try, is the name generally given to the part of India south 
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of the Yindhya Mountains. The Subahdar of this great 
tract had also become independent; the court title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, conferred on him by the emperor, had 
become hereditary, and is the name by which the descen- 
dant of the first independent Subahdar is still generally 
known. — YU. Subordinate to the Viceroy of the Dek- 
han, but soon to become independent of him, was the 
Nawab or Deputy Governor of the Carnatic, the tract 
of country on the east coast which now forms the prin- 
cipal part of the Madras Presidency. — VIDE. Various 
principalities in the south of the peninsula, nominally 
subject to the Subahdar of the Dekhan, but over which 
his authority had at no time been strongly exercised. 
Of these, the chief were : Mysore, at that time governed 
by a Hindu prince of ancient family, bat soon to fall 
into the power of the Mahomedan adventurer, Haidar 
Ali ; Tanjore, governed by a Maratha prince of the 
house of Sevaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire ; 
and the Hindu kingdom of Travancore, in the extreme 
south of the peninsula. — IX. The cluster of Eajput 
states, which make up the country known as Bajpu- 
tana. The emperor had now quite lost his hold of 
this part of India, which had fallen under the domina- 
tion of the Maratha chiefs ; but the government had 
not been directly assumed by the latter, who were 
usually satisfied with levying contributions from the 
various states, leaving their princes more or less in- 
dependent as regards their internal government, but 
devoid of political influence. 

The affairs of the East India Company at the three 
settlements subordinate to them were administered at 
this time in each case by a President and Council, con- 
sisting of the senior agents (or, as they were called, 
merchants) of the Company, who received their in- 
structions from the Court of Directors established in 
London. From this form of administration was derived 
the name of Presidency, applied to the territories of 
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which the President and Council in course of time 
obtained the government. 

At first, however, as has been stated, the British, as 
represented by the East India Company, held no Indian 
territory in their own right, with the exception of the 
island of Bombay ; they occupied their factories merely 
as tenants holding at pleasure of the native powers, 
and these settlements consisted of only a few acres of 
ground covered by their warehouses and residences. 
This status continued until the year 1746, up to which 
time the British were of no political importance in 
India. In this year the war which had broken out 
between England and France extended to India, and 
the French settlers on the coast of the Carnatic raising 
forces with a view to drive the English out of the 
country, the latter, in self-defence, were obliged to 
enlist troops and engage in active hostilities. The 
result of the conflict was, on the whole, very unfavour- 
able to the English arms, and the settlement of Madras 
was captured almost at the outset ; but it was restored 
in 1749, on the news arriving in India of the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The cessation of hostilities was how- 
ever of but short duration. The death of the first 
Nizam, the Subahdar of the Dekhan, about this tim e, 
was the occasion for one of those struggles for the 
sovereignty of a vacant throne which were an ordinary 
condition of Indian politics, while simultaneously the 
subordinate kingdom of the Carnatic was also con- 
tended for by rival claimants. The English and French, 
espousing opposite sides, thereon entered actively into 
Indian politics, and at this period interest in the history 
of British India centres in the Madras Presidency, where 
these two nations, gradually ousting the native powers 
from the first rank in influence and importance, struggled 
against each other with varying success, and little inter- 
mission of hostilities, until the year 1756. Up to this time 
the two nations were ostensibly at peace in the East as well 
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as in the West ; but on the breaking out of the Seven chap. 

Years’ War the directing influence of Pitt was extended - ^ - 

to the contest on the Coromandel Coast, and the English, 
whose efforts were now directed by Lawrence and Clive, 
rapidly gained the ascendency. The power of the French Overthrow 
in the Carnatic was finally broken, and their capital Pon- 
dicherry captured in 1761. 

In 1756 occurred the tragedy of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. This event led to the despatch of troops from 
Madras — where a considerable military establishment 
was now maintained — to succour the remnant of the 
Company’s settlers in Bengal, who were hiding from the 
fury of the Nawab-Nazim, or Viceroy of that province, 
in the pestiferous swamps at the mouth of the Hugli. 

The reinforcements were commanded by Clive, who had 
already attained a high military reputation. Clive 
landed in Bengal in February 1757, and on the 23rd Conquest 
June was fought the Battle of Plassey, which drove the ol BengaL 
Nawab from his throne, and made the English virtually 
masters of his dominions. 

Thus, at one step, the English establishments in Compara- 
Bengal attained to a greater importance than had been ofopera-* 5 
as yet acquired by those of the Madras Presidency after ^ons m 
many years of military operations on a considerable and bar- 
scale, while the political situation in the former country natl0 ' 
was already stronger and more secure. The territories 
garrisoned by the army which Clive hastened to con- 
struct in Bengal were also greatly more valuable than 
those occupied by the British in the South of India. 

The Nawab, whom they elevated to the throne in the 
place of Siraj-ud-daula, was a mere creature of the 
British ; while, on the only quarter from which invasion 
was practicable — the north-west frontier — the emperor 
was too busily engaged in an attempt to regain his autho- 
rity in his own provinces, to concern himself with affairs in 
Bengal. In Madras, on the other hand, although the 
English army was the most powerful military body afoot, 
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chap, the British ascendency was never unquestioned, and 
_ . was at times hotly contested. The Nawab of the Car- 

natic was indeed little more than a puppet in their 
hands ; but the Nizam, though generally friendly, was 
up to this time entirely independent ; and on the west, 
the rising power of Haidar Ali, who had now almost 
become master of Mysore, foreboded the coming struggle 
which brought disaster to the British arms under the 
walls of Madras, and wellnigh extinguished their foot- 
ing in Southern India. 

Political The political situation was however very similar in 
EngUsif both places. The British, as the allies of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, garrisoned his territories, the expenses of 
their troops being defrayed by him ; the emoluments of 
the leading officials at the Presidency were mainly de- 
rived from the same source. In Bengal, also, the Com- 
pany’s troops occupied the Nawab-Nazim’s territories, 
and fought his battles, funds being obtained in a 
similar way, donations granted by him as the price of 
sovereignty. In neither case did the Company, in the 
first instance, themselves govern the country, or draw 
its revenues directly. Their income was nominally 
derived from trade ; the emoluments of their servants 
in India proceeded mainly from the same source, but 
First were eked out by presents and bribes. The first terri- 
tion U of " torial possession obtained in Bengal was the district lying 
territory : south of Calcutta, termed the 24-Pergunnahs (or sub- 
Pergun- districts), comprising about 1,200 square miles, which 
nah3 ’ was assigned as an estate to the British -in 1757 by the 
Nawab-Nazim whom they had placed on the throne of 
Bengal. The rent paid for the estate was presented by 
the Nawab to Clive, and by him eventually transferred 
to the Company, who thus became virtually proprietors 
followed as well as renters of the district. In the year 1760, 
win Mid- tbe Nawab being in arrears in payment of the annual 
napnr, and stipend due to the Company — the price of their sup- 
gong. a ' port — was compelled to cede the revenues of the three 
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rich, districts of Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, 
situated in Lower Bengal, the collection of which was 
undertaken by English officials. The Nawab-Nazim was, 
however, still recognised as sovereign in these districts, 
as well as in the rest of the province, the Company 
holding their lands under him, and the civil jurisdiction 
of the country being exercised by his officers. 

This state of things lasted for eight years after the 
Battle of Plassey, when an important change took place 
in the state of affairs. In 1760 the English had fallen 
out with Mir Jafar, the Nawab whom they had set up 
after Plassey, and had deposed him, and placed his son- 
in-law, Mir Kasim, on the throne. Three years after- 
wards the disputes which had arisen between Mir Kasim 
and his supporters, almost from the date of his elevation, 
culminated in war, and the English replaced Mir Jafar 
in the government. Mir Kasim invoked the aid of the 
emperor, whose deputy he nominally was, and of the 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh ; but their united forces were 
finally completely overthrown by the English, and 
driven out of the province. On this the Emperor and 
the Nawab-Wazir abandoned the cause of Mir Kasim, 
and sued for peace. While negotiations were pending 
Clive returned to Bengal to assume the government a 
second time, and took charge of the negotiations, which 
ended in the grant (by the emperor) to the English of 
the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 1 the provinces 
which together make up the country known as Bengal. 
Thus, at one stride, the English stepped into the position 
of a sovereign power in India ; for although they nomi- 
nally held the country as deputy of the emperor, and 
in consideration of payment of an annual tribute, the 
emperor was, in fact, a suppliant for mercy. A few 

1 The province here referred to as Orissa comprehended at this time 
only a small part of the country properly known by that name. Cuttack 
and the hilly country to the north and west of it had passed into the 
hands of the Marathas some years before, and the Orissa of which the 
dewani was now transferred to the English comprised little more than 
the present district of Midnapur. 
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years later, the provinces remaining under his direct 
administration were taken possession of by the bTawab- 
Wazir of Oudh, and he himself became a prisoner in the 
hands of the Marathas, when the English ceased pay- 
ment of the tribute. In 1765 Mir Jafar died, and the 
English placed another son-in-law on the throne of 
Bengal, who agreed as the price of his elevation to sur- 
render all share of the government, receiving merely the 
rank of Nawab and a fixed annual stipend. The English 
had already undertaken the military defence of the 
country ; they were therefore now its entire masters ; but 
the government was not openly assumed and undertaken 
in their name until 1772, when the provincial treasury 
was removed from Murshedabad to Calcutta, and British 
officials were established throughout the different dis- 
tricts, to undertake the collection of the revenue, and 
to superintend the native officials in the business of ad- 
ministration. It may be added that this, the first, was 
also the most valuable acquisition ever made in India. 
The territory ceded in 1765 not only exceeds greatly, 
both in extent and population, each of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, as at present constituted : it 
contains the most industrious and peaceful races in 
India, and the most fruitful soil; while the network 
of navigable rivers with which it is intersected supplies 
the means for conducting an extensive commerce, which 
has only been provided a century later, in a partial and 
imperfect way, in other parts. 

While this great development of British power in 
Bengal was taking place, the Presidency of Madras was 
also acquiring territorial possessions. In 1758, Clive 
detached a brigade of the newly raised Bengal army to 
the east coast, to aid the Madras Government in its 
struggles with the French ; and in the following year, the 
fort of Masulipatam was captured from that nation, when 
the district immediately adjacent to it was conferred by 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk on the English, in consideration of 
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the aid given in maintaining his claim to the sovereignty 
of the Dekhan. In 1765, the Nawab of the Carnatic 
granted to the Company the revenues of the country 
surrounding Madras, now known as the district of 
Chingleput, in return for services rendered ; but the 
Madras Council farmed the estate on lease to the Nawab 
himself, and did not enter on the direct management of 
it until fifteen years later. 

In the same year when Clive obtained the grant of 
Bengal from the emperor, he also secured the gift of 
the maritime province known as the Northern Circars — 
comprising the present five districts of Guntur, Masuli- 
patam, Bajahmundry, Yizagapatam, and Ganjam — which 
he made over to the President and Council of Madras 
to take possession of. The latter, however, about this 
time, disregarding the gift of the emperor, applied for 
and obtained the same grant from the Nizam. The first 
Nizam having been the emperor’s lieutenant, and nomi- 
nally holding his subahdari at the emperor’s pleasure, 
the assent of his descendant might in strictness have been 
deemed unnecessary ; but all allegiance to the emperor 
on the part of the ruler of the Deklian had been now 
cast off, and the confused state of Indian politics at this 
period rendered it impossible to determine the condi- 
tions which constituted a sound title. Practically, the 
conveyance of territory depended solely on power and 
convenience, and the Madras authorities naturally looked 
to the ruler with whom they came directly in contact, 
and who possessed the means of active interference, for 
establishment of their claim. Treaties such as that 
made with the emperor carried with them a certain 
degree of moral force ; but it was more convenient for 
the President and Council to found their claim to these 
Northern Circars on the gift of the Nizam than on that 
of the emperor. In effect, the result of their proceed- 
ing was a delay of a few months in the establishment 
of their title to this territory ; the Guntur Circar, which 
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chap, liad been granted by the Nizam to bis brother for life, 

- L IL did not lapse to the English until some years later. 

c^angein The next important change which bears on the 
of Indian subject of this work occurred in 1773. Up to this 
men™" time, the administration of each settlement or Presidency 
had been of the same form, and was vested in a Council 
of the senior civil servants of the Company, varying in 
number, but usually from twelve to sixteen. The senior 
presided, and the proceedings were decided by a majority 
of votes, but as many of the councillors held also offices 
which required them to reside in the interior, the whole 
Defects of number was seldom present. So long as the ostensible 
existing business to be conducted consisted of trading operations, 
form. a Board composed of the traders — or merchants as they 
were termed — in the service of the Company, was a 
suitable agency for conducting that business ; while, as 
the requirements needed were, mainly, probity and zeal 
in the interests of their masters — qualities which how- 
ever were not always exhibited — seniority was as good 
a basis for selection as any other. But now that the 
Company had become a sovereign power, wielding a 
considerable army, and exercising extensive administra- 
tive functions, a Board of twelve or sixteen, the members 
of which were constantly changing, became an altogether 
unsuitable instrument for performing the functions 
of government. As, however, has usually happened 
throughout the history of the East India Company, the 
reform was not initiated by that body, or carried out by 
its own desires, but was forced on it by pressure from 
without. The enormous fortunes suddenly amassed by 
the Company’s officers ; the mutual recriminations be- 
tween masters and servants, and between the members 
of the service themselves, as to the shares to be respec- 
tively taken in the nefarious practices on which this 
wealth was based, extending from the region of pam- 
phleteers to the walls of Parliament ; the conspicuous 
position occupied, from their wealth, by the Company’s 
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civil and military officers on their return to England, 
and the parliamentary influence they were able to exert ; 
the public excitement occasioned by Clive’s astonishing 
career, and by the renown attending British conquests 
in the East : — all these circumstances combined to create 
an interest in Indian affairs, perhaps even greater than 
has ever been since exhibited, if we except the episode 
of Warren Hastings’s trial. The result was that a 
laborious investigation into them was undertaken by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, whose 
report was speedily followed up by legislation. 

Heretofore the legal status of the Company had 
been based on a Eoyal Charter granted in the year 
1698, which gave them authority to exercise civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at their settlements, and to main- 
tain troops for their defence. By an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1767, the teritorial acquisitions lately obtained 
in India were vested in the Company for two years, 
and an Act of 1769 confirmed them in these possessions 
for a further space of five years, but neither Act altered 
in any way the mode of administration in force. The 
Act of 1773, 1 which may be regarded as the basis of 
all subsequent legislation for determining the form of 
Indian government, is the first statute which distinctly 
recognises the Company as fulfilling other functions 
than those of trade. It was, however, directed princi- 
pally to the administration of Bengal. In lieu of the 
numerous Board, with its frequently changing President, 
a Governor General of Bengal was appointed, with a 
Council of four members, all of whom were named in 
the Act, which provided that they should not be liable 
to displacement for a term of five years. All future 
appointments of Governor Generals and Councillors 
were vested in the Court of Directors, and were to be 
made for a similar term — the Court however being 
. allowed a power of recall. The Presidency of Bengal 
1 18 Geo. III., Cap. lxiii. 
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chap, was defined in the Act to be £ all the territorial Acquisi- 
. tions and Bevenues [of the Company] in the kingdoms 

of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,’ and the powers of govern- 
ment in these were ‘ vested in the Governor General 
and Council of the said Presidency, in like manner as 
the same now are, or at any time heretofore might have 
been exercised by the President and Council or Select 
Committee in the said kingdoms.’ Here, then, we have 
the first definition of a Presidency, in the new sense which 
now came to be applied to the name, while the fact is 
also for the first time distinctly recognised, that the 
British, as represented bjr the Company, were holding 
possession of £ kingdoms ’ in the East. The right of 
the Company to wage war had been previously so far 
admitted that they had been empowered by the Charter 
of 1698 to raise troops for the defence of their settle- 
ments, a power which was renewed by a Charter 
granted in 1753; while a King’s regiment (the 39th 
Foot) had been sent to India in 1756. But this regi- 
ment, although it was an active agent, by its share in 
the Battle of Plassey, in the Company’s conquest of 
Bengal, was despatched to India in order to oppose 
the French troops ; and the 7 9th Foot, which shortly 
followed it, was sent out with the same object. That 
the Company should itself be competent to wage war, 
even with the French, was up to this time not specifi- 
cally recognised by either Charter or Act of Parliament, 
ana vested The Act of 1773 refers to the two other Presiden- 
troiover' cies only obliquely. It provided that the Governor 
s Wen ties' General and Council of Bengal, or the major part of 
them, should have the power of superintending and 
controlling the management and government of the 
Presidencies of Madras, Bombay [and Bencoolen *], so 
far that the President and Council of those Presidencies 
were not to make war or negotiate treaties ‘without 
consent and approbation of the said Governor General 

1 A settlement in the island of Sumatra, ceded to the Dutch in 1825. 
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and Council first had and obtained,’ except in case of 
imminent necessity, or of their having received special 
orders from the Court of Directors. They are also 
required 4 constantly and diligently to transmit advice 
and intelligence to the Governor General and Council 
of Bengal,’ of ‘ all transactions and matters whatsoever 
relating to the government, revenues, or interest of the 
said United Company.’ In other respects the adminis- 
tration of the two other Presidencies was not interfered 
with. They continued to be governed by a President 
and Council, usually composed of the senior civil 
servants, but the practice arose about this time for the 
Court to nominate and send the President out from Eng- 
land. The Governor General appointed to Bengal under 
the Act of 1773 was Warren Hastings, a civil servant of 
the Company, and at the time President of the Council. 

Under the rule of Hastings and his Council, the 
Bengal Presidency was extended by the addition of the 
zemindari (or estate), as it was termed, of Benares, 
comprising the present large and populous districts 
of Mirzapur, Benares, and Ghazipur. The Baja of 
Benares, whose father had obtained that title from the 
emperor, was a vassal (if the term may be appropriately 
employed) of the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, whose do- 
minions at this time extended far beyond the province 
now known under that name, and who, having become 
independent of the emperor, had converted his vice- 
royalty into an hereditary monarchy. The Baja held 
his territories on condition of furnishing an annual 
tribute to the Nawab-Wazir, and exercised full criminal 
and civil powers within them, but had no independent 
relations with other states. A similar arrangement was 
established by Clive in 17 65, and maintained until 1774, 
when, in connection with engagements entered into 
between the Nawab and the British, the allegiance and 
tribute of the Baja were transferred to the latter. In 
1781, the Baja having been driven into rebellion by the 
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hard treatment to which he was exposed by the Governor 
General, his territory was confiscated to the British 
Government. This was the only annexation made to 
the Bengal Presidency during Hastings’s administration, 
but that period was distinguished by a great advance in 
the military and political position of the British. In 
virtue of an agreement made with the Nawab-Wazir 
of Oudh, they undertook the protection of his terri- 
tories against the Marathas ; and the cantonments of the 
Bengal army were advanced from Benares to Cawnpur 
and Patehghar, where a strong brigade was now per- 
manently stationed. The year 1779 was made me- 
morable by the' despatch of a military force from the 
Bengal army across the peninsula, to aid the Bombay 
Presidency in its struggle with the Marathas — a re- 
markable feat when the circumstances of the times are 
considered. It was during Hastings’s presidentship, but 
before his appointment as Governor General, that the di- 
rect government of Bengal was assumed by the English. 

The events of Hastings’s stormy administration 
brought prominently into view the defects in the form 
of the Indian Government, as constituted by the Act of 
1773. A government by a majority of a council, the 
members of which were constantly changing ; in which 
the Governor General was supreme one day, and out- 
voted the next, and his most important measures 
thwarted and upset — such a system could only work at 
all under an able and strong-willed President ; with 
what difficulty it was carried on even under those con- 
ditions, the well-known history of that period plainly 
showed. Another very grave defect consisted in the 
ill-defined character of the relations subsisting between 
the Governments of the different Presidencies. The Act 
did indeed confer a controlling authority on the Gover- 
nor General and his Council in matters of peace and 
war, and it required the authorities of the other Presi- 
dencies to report to the Bengal Government all pro- 
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ceedings requiring to be made known. But it was left 
to them to determine wliat proceedings came under 
these conditions. So long as each Presidency was an 
isolated settlement, occupied only with local politics, 
the necessity for some central authority to control all 
diplomatic and military operations might not arise ; 
but the Maratha empire, which had by this time reached 
its zenith, was now in direct contact with the territories 
possessed or defended by the Bombay and Bengal 
Governments, while it was in a position to assert a 
potent influence over the politics of Southern India. 
And in the Maratha War of 1775-82, already re- 
ferred to, the evils of divided counsels became gla- 
ringly apparent. The Bombay Government first made 
a treaty, which the Bengal Government disallowed, 
and superseded by a separate agreement directly be- 
tween themselves and the Marathas. Hardly had this 
been signed, when it was upset by the arrival of des- 
patches from the Court of Directors approving of the 
arrangements made by the Bombay Government ; 
whereon the latter re-entered at once upon negotiations 
directly with the Maratha chiefs, in disregard of the in- 
structions received from Bengal And during the subse- 
quent operations, the commander of the Bengal column 
employed at Bombay acted throughout in almost entire 
independence of the Government of that Presidency. 
Not the worst feature in the complications arising out 
of this conflict of authority was the appearance of bad 
faith thus cast over the dealings of the English with the 
native powers. This, combined with the actual political 
immorality too often exhibited by the British at this 
time, placed their conduct on some occasions in hardly 
a more favourable light than was presented by the con- 
temporary native states. 

But notwithstanding that, during the previous ten 
years, the vices inherent in the constitution of the 
Indian Government had been thus brought prominently 
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chap, to notice, the nest parliamentary legislation on the 
- — subject was far from supplying an adequate remedy. 
Pitt’s India Bill, 1 passed in 1784, was principally 
directed to the provision of a machinery which should 
enable the Ministry to control the proceedings of the 
Company. Up to this time the Government of the 
Crown had but imperfect means of access to the 
records of the Company’s transactions. Investigation 
into their affairs could in practice only be conducted 
by appointing special commissions or parliamentary 
committees from time to time, and control would be 
necessarily limited to impeachment, or the negativing 
of their proceedings by special Acts of Parliament — 
measures, however, which the Government had not ever 
employed. The Bill of 1784 accordingly provided a 
remedy for these inconveniences by establishing a 
changes^ Board of Commissioners, who formed a part of the 
Home Go- Ministry, and who, besides being furnished with access 
vernment, to the whole records of the Company, were vested with 
a power of veto over all the proceedings of the Direc- 
tors, and of framing orders to the authorities in India, 
which the Directors were bound to adopt unaltered, 
and to transmit as if emanating from themselves. By 
the establishment of this Board of Control, the Home 
Government of India nominally passed from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. But the establishment of the 
Board was framed on a limited scale, while that of the 
Court of Directors continued undiminished. The 
Directors were still vested with the management of the 
Company’s trade, with the patronage of first appoint- 
ments to the civil and military services, and the 
nomination of, and power of recalling, the different 
Governors and Commanders-in-Chief, while the initia- 
tion of all business virtually remained with them. And 
since in every department of affairs a large part of the 
authority must necessarily rest with the party which 
1 24 Geo. III., Cap. xxv. 
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initiates proposals, because the mere power of veto and 
control cannot in practice be constantly applied, tbe 
change virtually effected by the Act was by no means 
so great as would appear to have been intended ; at 
any rate, the amount of power which the Court con- 
tinued to exercise was sufficient to justify in great 
measure the popular opinion, which always continued 
to identify them with the Home Government of India. 

With respect to the executive administration in 
India, the Act of 1784 created statutory governments 
of a Governor and Council for the ‘ Presidencies and 
Settlements ’ of Fort St. George (Madras) and Bom- 
bay. The nomination to all these appointments was 
vested in the Court of Directors. By the same Act 
the powers of the Bengal Government over the other 
Presidencies were somewhat extended. The Governor 
General and Council of Fort William were ‘ to control 
and direct the several Presidencies now or here- 
after to be established in the East Indies, in all such 
points as relate to any transactions with the country 
powers, or to war or peace, or to the application of the 
revenues or forces of such Presidencies in time of war, 
or any such other points as shall from time to time be 
specially referred by the Court of Directors of the 
said Company to their superintendence and control ; 5 
whereas the Act of 1773 confined their power of in- 
terference to matters of war and negotiation with 
native states, and gave no authority to control the 
war expenditure of the other Presidencies. Further, 
the Bengal Government were vested with power to 
suspend presidents and councillors of the other Presi- 
dencies disobeying them, and the Governments of the 
latter were required to send them all needful informa- 
tion on matters of import, and were prohibited from 
making war or treaties independently. 

This power of suspension apparently gave the "Ben- 
gal Government the complete control contemplated 
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over the two other and now subordinate Presidencies, 
but an obstacle remained which legislation could not 
overcome. So long as communication between the 
different capital towns continued to be tardy and infre- 
quent — carried on by means either of a difficult and 
often dangerous journey, through roadless and robber- 
haunted tracts, or of a tedious and uncertain voyage — 
great independence of action necessarily remained with 
the different local authorities in every part of India. 
The Court of Directors possessed, by law, complete 
power of control over the proceedings of the Governor 
General, yet they were practically quite powerless to 
enforce their own views on his policy ; and almost 
every war and conquest made in India were carried 
out in opposition to, and often in direct defiance of, the 
orders from England. 

Mr. Pitt’s celebrated Bill further left unremedied 
the grave defect that the executive control of the 
Bengal Government was vested in the majority of a 
constantly changing Council. Hastings, who left India 
in the beginning of 1785, had succeeded by force of 
character and ability in eventually obtaining the supre- 
macy, but not before the passions evoked in the council- 
chamber had vibrated throughout all parts of his 
administration ; and under the feeble rule of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Macpherson (who owed his appointment to 
the accident of seniority), the evils of divided counsels 
became again apparent in the vacillating measures of 
the Government. On the appointment, however, of 
Lord Cornwallis to the Governor-Generalship, in 1786, 
he made it a condition of accepting the post, that the 
Governor General should be vested with the power of 
overriding his Council. This provision was accordingly 
established by an Act of Parliament 1 passed for the 
purpose, which declares that this power may be exer- 
cised in extraordinary cases, making certain provisions 

1 26 George III. Cap. xvi. 
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for the previous interchange of -written explanations chap. 
between the different members of the Council. But it - - In : - 
was left to the Governor General to determine what 
matters should be deemed to be extraordinary, and the 
practical result of the measure was to render the power 
of the Governor General supreme. The councillors 
subsided from the position of active members of an 
executive board into the subordinate one of witnessing 
and occasionally advising on the proceedings of their 
president, a state of things which remained in force 
until within the last few years. The same Act con- 
ferred similar powers on the presidents or governors at 
Madras and Bombay. It also provided that no persons 
should be appointed to the Councils, other than the 
Commander-in-Chief, who had not been twelve years 
resident in India in the civil service. 

Heretofore each Presidency had maintained diplo- war with 
matic relations with the neighbouring native states — Mysore, 
the authorities at Bombay negotiating with the 
Maratha ministers at Poona, and those of Madras with 
the Nizam and the states of Southern India ; but from 
the date of Lord Cornwallis’s arrival in the country 
the management of all important diplomatic relations 
passed into the hands of the Governor General, as was 
contemplated by the Acts of 1784 and 1786, and the 
British agents stationed at the Courts of Poona and 
Hyderabad henceforward received their instructions 
direct from the Bengal Government. The direction of 
military affairs soon followed the same course. The 
war with Tipu, the ruler of Mysore, son of Haidar Ali, 
broke out in 1790, and was conducted in the first 
instance by the Government of Madras ; but the 
Governor General — who also held the commission of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, under the authority of 
the Act of Parliament of 1786 — being dissatisfied with 
the manner in which the operations were carried on, 
and perceiving that it was impossible to control affairs 
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properly from Calcutta, went to Madras, and assumed 
charge himself of the military and diplomatic operations 
in that quarter. He landed at Madras at the end of 
the year, and the war, although chequered with some 
reverses at first, was brought to a successful conclusion 
in the early part of 1792, when Tipu was compelled to 
sue for peace under the walls of Seringapatam. The 
territory which he was required to cede on this occasion 
comprised the present collectorates or districts of 
Malabar and Salem, and part of the district of Madura. 
Malabar was placed under the Bombay Presidency in 
the first instance, but was transferred to Madras in 
1800 ; the other cessions were at once placed under the 
jurisdiction of the latter. A civil administration was 
organised for them, composed of British officials. 

The treaty with Tipu was made in person by Lord 
Cornwallis. But although the Act of Parliament of 
1786 gave him power to overrule his Council, it did not 
empower him to act without it. The Act throughout 
defines the Governor General and Council to constitute 
the Government ; consequently the proceedings con- 
ducted by Lord Cornwallis alone were, strictly speaking, 
invalid. An Act of Parliament was accordingly passed, 
in 1791, confirming the special powers the Council had 
provisionally conferred on him to act without them, 
until three months after termination of the war. Later 
Acts have made this power general. 

Still more important than territorial acquisitions and 
political changes were the administrative reforms which 
signalised the rule of Lord Cornwallis. The authority of 
the Nawab-Fazim of Bengal had been avowedly replaced 
by that of the English in the year 1772 ; but the duties 
of the English district officials had as yet been mainly 
directed to the collection of the revenue ; the adminis- 
tration of civil and criminal justice continued to be 
conducted by native agency, imperfectly supervised by 
European officers. This native agency was at the time 
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notoriously inefficient and corrupt, and Lord Corn- chap. 
wallis substituted for it a system of administration . ln ~ 
directly by European officers, of a kind which has ever 
since been maintained. The establishment of definite 
laws and procedure for the guidance of the courts of 
justice and the information of the people ; the creation 
of those courts, with their defined graduated powers, 
and provisions for the conduct of appeals ; the hierarchy 
of district and controlling officers — the magistrate, col- 
lector, and judge, and the superior boards for the 
general management of the revenues ; all these were 
his creation ; while the new organisation of the army, 
although not actually carried out until he had left the 
country, was the effect of his recommendations. Up to 
this time the military officers of the Company’s army, 
besides being ineligible for promotion to high rank, and 
liable to constant supersession by those of the royal 
service, were otherwise on a most unsatisfactory footing, 
promotion running in one unwieldy list for the whole of 
each army ; while the effect of the extreme dispropor- 
tion between the number of the junior and senior 
grades was only mitigated by the high rate of mortality 
caused by the unhealthy climate, and aggravated by 
the dissipated habits of the period. The best com- 
mentary on the measures introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis is to be found in their stability. The army 
organisation of 1796 lasted, without material change, 
until the abolition of the Company’s system in 1861 ; 
while, as regards civil affairs, one country after another 
has been annexed, until the British territories in 
India comprise a vast empire ; but the administrative 
system throughout the country, introduced in turn into 
each conquered province, has been based on the 
Cornwallis type, and until the time of Lord C anning 
every branch of the administration bore the impress of 
his policy. 

But the greatest of his reforms was that effected in 
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chap, the character of the Indian public service, which, when 
. IIL . Lord Cornwallis left India, was already well advanced 
on the road to that reputation for integrity which it 
has ever since maintained, standing henceforward second 
to none in the world. This great and rapid reform was 
effected partly by the example of his own pure charac- 
ter, but mainly by the establishment of a highly liberal 
system of remuneration, in lieu of the pittances in the 
way of pay heretofore allowed to all classes, and which 
afforded the recipients no alternative between poverty 
and dishonesty. This great measure, without which 
decent government of India was impossible, was carried 
out in the space of a few months. When we bear in mind 
the difficulty that is generally experienced in making 
not only any organic change in a public service, but 
in effecting even the slight modifications of practice 
called for by the progress of time, we may estimate 
properly the force of character possessed by Lord 
Cornwallis, which enabled him to carry out his great 
measures against the traditionary prejudices of his 
masters. The fact seems to be that, in view of his 
simple-mindedness and unaffected manners, his great 
capacity and high administrative powers have not been 
always sufficiently appreciated. The revenue settle- 
ment of Bengal established by him may have been 
faulty, viewed by present lights, but, considered with 
reference to the loose and crude system which it 
replaced, it bears a very different aspect. And if the 
Bengal Eegulations of 1793 err on the side of over- 
complexity, in prescribing too tedious and refined a 
procedure of the courts of law, their introduction con- 
stituted an improvement of exceeding value on the 
chaotic state of confusion, and the total absence of 
method and defined responsibility, which marked the 
course of Indian administration before his advent. 

The weakest point of the polity established by Lord 
Cornwallis is to be found in the systematic exclusion 
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which it enforced of the natives of the country from all chap. 
share in the administration. Whether he considered it v_ — ^ — - 
hopeless to attempt a purification of the native service, 
cannot be said ; but while the hitherto insufficient 
emoluments of the European officials were enormously 
raised, in order (to use his own words) ‘ to put them 
beyond the reach of temptation,’ the remedy adopted 
as regards the inefficiency of the natives was, as far as 
possible, to dispense with their services altogether in 
offices of importance ; nor was any attempt made to 
elevate the condition of the classes retained for sub- 
ordinate posts, either by improved pay or prospects of 
preferment. 

This part of his measures was, unfortunately, only 
too steadily persisted in ; and it is not until within the 
last few years that the impolicy and injustice of thus 
excluding the natives of the country from all but the 
humblest share in the administration have at last been 
recognised and in part remedied. But it is easy to be 
wise after the event ; nor is it reasonable to suppose 
that Cornwallis would have left this blot permanently 
to deface his measures, had he continued to preside 
over them. On the contrary, from the freedom he 
displayed in building up, it may fairly be presumed 
that he would have been the first to alter what further 
experience showed to be defective. 

To resume our narrative. The Charter granted to Renewal 
the Company by the Act of 177 S, expired in 1793, when Many’s ' 
it was renewed for another term of twenty years. The charter, 
principal new provisions of the Act of renewal 1 will be ^g 3 ° f 
referred to later on. 

The administration of Sir John Shore (afterwards Adminis- 
Lord Teignmouth), who succeeded Lord Cornwallis, the LordWei- 
last member of the Indian Service appointed to be lesle r- 
Governor General until the time of Sir John Lawrence 
in 1863, was marked by no change of importance ; and 

1 33 George III., Cap. lii. 
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we may pass on to the eventful period of the Marquis 
- Wellesley, under whose rule the political state of India 
underwent a complete change. The Act of Parliament 
of 1784 forbade the Indian Government from making 
war or even treaties with native powers, except for 
absolutely defensive purposes, without the sanction of 
the Home Government. It also forbade further annexa- 
tions of territory, and the prohibition was repeated in 
the Act of 1793. With these conditions Lord Corn- 
wallis, so far as was practicable, had complied. The 
war with Tipu was forced upon him by the aggressive 
conduct of that prince ; hostilities having become neces- 
sary, they were pushed on with a degree of vigour new 
to Southern India, and the cessions of territory ob- 
tained from Tipu at the peace seemed necessary as a 
means of reducing his power for the future within safe 
limits. But except in this case Lord Cornwallis strove 
to maintain the balance of power, and always treated 
the Nizam and the Marathas as friendly allies, on a foot- 
ing of equality with the English. The policy pursued 
by Lord Wellesley had, on the contrary, the distinct 
object of making British authority paramount through- 
out the country, and reducing the different native states 
to a position of complete dependence on it. The first 
war undertaken was indeed forced on him by the hos- 
tile attitude assumed by Tipu, whose power, though 
weakened by the previous contest, was not broken. 
This war, which took place in 1799, ended in the con- 
quest of the kingdom of Mysore. Of this a part was 
made over to our ally, the Nizam ; the province of 
Mysore, as defined at the present day, was restored to 
the family of the former Hindu princes ; the remainder 
was annexed to the British dominions. The territory so 
obtained comprised the present collectorates of Canara, 
on the west coast, Coimbatur, and the Wynaad and 
Nilgiri Hills ; while, a few months later, the Nizam 
made over a part of his share, the present districts of 
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Bellary and Cuddapa, in payment for tlie subsidiary 
force, which ever since that time has maintained the 
authority of the Nizam in his kingdom. 1 The same 
year saw the annexation of the Hindu principality of 
Tanjore, the most fertile tract in Southern India. 
Finally, in 1801, the Nawab of the Carnatic — the 
nominal rulers of which had been for many years in a 
position of entire dependence on the British, and whose 
revenues were mortgaged beyond redemption to pay 
their military expenses — was required, as a condition of 
succeeding to the titular rank of Nawab, to resign his 
kingdom formally. This acquisition gave us the dis- 
tricts : of Nellore, in the north ; North and South 
Arcot, in the centre ; Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, in 
the south of the peninsula. Thus, in a few months, the 
Madras Presidency was developed from a few scattered 
districts into the great province now known by that 
name, comprising the whole of Southern India with the 
exception of the province of Mysore and the small dis- 
trict of Coorg, which occupy the centre of the penin- 
sula, and the Hindu principalities of Travancore and 
Cochin at the extreme south. Since that time the only 
territorial changes in this presidency have been the 
addition of the district of Karnul, in the north of the 
Presidency, annexed in 1841 on account of the treason 
of the ruling Nawab ; and the transfer of the district of 
North Canara to the Bombay Presidency in 1862. The 
extent of the Madras Presidency was, therefore, nearly 
the same in the time of Lord Wellesley that it is now. 
The military establishment quartered in it was very 
much larger. It may be added that the Cornwallis sys- 
tem of Begulations was everywhere introduced, although 
a different settlement of the land revenue was made 
from that adopted in Bengal. 


1 This part of the country is still sometimes styled, by Madras officials, 
‘ The Ceded Districts,’ a term which might, with equal propriety, be applied 
to the greater part of India. 
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The changes effected in the Bengal Presidency, in 
consequence of Lord Wellesley’s successful wars, al- 
though relatively not so great, since the acquisitions of 
Clive still remained the largest and most important ever 
effected, were even more extensive and valuable than 
those in the Madras Presidency. In 1801 the Nawab- 
Wazir of Oudh — whose engagements with the British, 
entered into for the purpose of obtaining protection 
from the Marathas, had resulted in the establishment 
of embarrassing and complicated relations with his 


protectors — was compelled to cede the greater part of 
his kingdom, consisting of the lower part of the Gan- 
getic Doab, comprising the present districts of Allah- 
abad, Patehpur, and Cawnpur; the country north of the 
Ganges, now divided into the Azimghar and Goruckpur 
districts ; and the greater part of Eohilkhand, consist- 
ing of the districts of Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijnour, 
Budaon, and Shahjehanpur ; a small portion of the pro- 
vince, less than an ordinary British district, being left to 
the Nawab of Kampur. The district of Parukhabad, 
held by a chieftain subordinate to the Nawab-Wazir of 
Oudh, was obtained shortly afterwards by cession of its 
ruler. The British territory in Northern India was thus 
bounded, by the states of the great Maratha Confedera- 
tion, which at this time reached its greatest limits, the 
territory subject to it extending from Malabar to the 
Himalaya. Sindhia, who was now the most powerful 
chief of the confederation, occupied the northern part 
of the empire, his territories bordering on the British 
frontier stations of Fatehghar and Moradabad He had 
possession of Delhi and the emperor’s person, and a 
considerable tract of country to the west of that city 
was also under his authority. 

framMa- 3 Tli e S reat Maratha War broke out in 1803. In 

rathas. the war with Tipu of 1799, the operations had been 
dictated direct by Lord Wellesley, who proceeded to 
Madras for the purpose of being in immediate communi- 
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cation with the local Commander-in-Chief, and assumed chap. 
charge for the time of the government of that presi- - — J — - 
dency, in virtue of the authority conferred by the Act of 
1793. On this occasion the Governor General remained 
at Calcutta, but the operations of the armies of the 
three Presidencies which took a share in the war, were 
all controlled from that place, the commanding generals 
receiving their instructions direct from the Governor 
General. 

Of these armies, the two principal ones were — that 
under General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, 
which advanced from Cawnpur and Fatehghar ; and 
the other under General Wellesley, composed of Madras 
and Bombay troops, which operated from Poona as a 
base. The first of these armies drove the Marathas out 
of the Gangetic Doab, captured Delhi and Agra, and 
finally compelled Sindhia to sue for peace, and to cede 
the whole of the territory occupied by him between 
the Ganges and Jumna, comprising the present districts 
of Etawa, Mynpuri, Allyghar, Bulandshahr, Meerut, 
Mazaffarnagar, and Saharanpur ; the districts of Agra 
and Muttra, on the right bank of the Jumna ; and the 
tract west of that river, known at that time as the Delhi 
territory, comprising the collectorates of Goorgaon, 

Delhi, Rohtak, Hansi, Sirsa, and Paniput. To these 
acquisitions must be added the collectorate of Banda, 
west of the Jumna, near its junction with the Ganges, 
and certain tracts in Bandelkhand, ceded by the Peshwa, 
as will be noticed presently. These conquests, with the Formation 
districts ceded by the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh in 1801, ponces, 
and the province of Benares, acquired in 1781, make 
up the great territory known by the now inappropriate 
title of the North West Provinces, the most important 
and, next after Bengal, the most populous of the great 
provinces of British India. This newly acquired country 
was attached to the Presidency of Fort William, and 
administered by the Governor General and Council of 
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Bengal; but some years later, a separate Board of 
Revenue and Courts of Civil and Ciiminal Appeal were 
established for it, and located at Allahabad. The 
Bengal Regulations were applied to these territories, 
which were organised in districts, to the administration 
whereof the usual staff of covenanted civil servants was 
eventually appointed. 

Simultaneously with the operations under General 
Lake, an expedition was despatched from Lower Bengal 
into the province of Cuttack, then belonging to the 
Raja of Berar, another chief of the Maratha confede- 
racy, who was finally obliged to cede it. This province 
also was added to the Bengal Presidency. It is in fact 
a district of the country known as Orissa, inhabited by 
the Oriya-speaking race, of which the other part had 
become a British possession in the time of Clive. By 
this conquest the Madras and Bengal Presidencies were 
brought into contact with each other on the seacoast. 
But practically they continued to be, and still are, quite 
unconnected. Even in the present day no direct road 
connects Calcutta with Madras. The post is conveyed 
by a circuitous route which approaches Bombay, and 
the journeys of travellers between the two places are 
still mostly made by sea. Portions of what will even- 
tually be a direct line of railway between Calcutta and 
Madras are now in course of slow construction. 

The cession of Cuttack, and the terms generally 
obtained from the Marathas, were due, as is well known, 
as much to the victories obtained by the army under 
General "Wellesley in Kandesh and Berar, as to the 
operations of the force under General Lake. The war 
in that quarter was ostensibly undertaken on behalf of 
the Peshwa, the nominal head of the Marathas, in view 
to relieve him from the oppression of the chief of the 
confederacy. The result of the war in this quarter was 
to transfer the charge of the Peshwa from Sindhia and 
Holkar to the British Government. His territories 
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were occupied by the Bombay army, and a British 
resident or controlling minister was appointed to his 
capital, Poona. But the districts ceded by him in 
Western India, in return for these benefits, were shortly 
afterwards exchanged, in greater part, for the territory 
in Bandelkhand already referred to ; and, with the 
exception of some lands in Gujarat, the Bombay 
Presidency still possessed no territorial possessions, 
the province of Malabar having been transferred to 
Madras. 

These wars and the occupation of these territories 
involved a large addition to the military forces of the 
Company, and the native troops, even when reduced to 
a peace establishment at the conclusion of the war, 
were considerably in excess of their present strength. 
The Madras army especially, even including the in- 
crease of British troops maintained since the Mutiny, 
was then much larger than it is now. The civil service 
was also at this period largely extended, and the esta- 
blishment of English covenanted servants of the Company 
now for the first time approached to its present strength. 
The large establishments of English officials serving in 
the various special departments of the Government are 
of a later growth. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley may be re- 
garded as the third great epoch in the formation of the 
British Indian Empire. The acquisition of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa was in a great measure accidental. 
The managers of the Company’s affairs at that time, 
both in England and India, would have been quite 
satisfied with maintaining the state of things under 
which the hTawab-Hazim had the appearance, and they 
the reality, of power. That he should be driven to try 
conclusions with them was quite unexpected, and Clive, 
opportunely returning to India, discerned the advantage 
of the acquisition offered. The era of Lord Cornwallis 
was marked chiefly by administrative reforms, the terri- 
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torial extension effected by him having been compara- 
tively small ; while, as has been already observed, his 
foreign policy was directed to maintain the political 
status he found existing in India, and especially to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Marathas. Lord 
Wellesley was the first to perceive that in India a 
political equilibrium was impossible ; that peace was 
only to be ensured by establishing the preponderance 
of British power ; and that the task of breaking down 
the Maratha Confederacy, whose ravages had desolated 
some of the fairest tracts of the land, was as practi- 
cable as, sooner or later, it must have been necessary 
to be undertaken. The' result of the contest, although 
it was signalised by some hard fighting, was never for 
a moment doubtful, and from this time the Company 
became beyond all question the paramount power in 
India, even the states which remained independent 
submitting to receive a supervising British agent at 
their courts, and a subsidiary garrison of British troops. 
Henceforward the only country which could measure 
swords against it with any chance of success lay beyond 
the Sutlej ; and from this time it may be said that the 
duties of territorial government took the place of 
buying and selling as the leading pursuit of the 
Company’s servants in India. 

This policy was worked out by Lord Wellesley, not 
under the guidance of, but in direct opposition to, the 
wishes of his masters in England. The Directors, 
although they had from the first carried on their trade 
at a loss, still clung to trade as the only means of 
squaring their balance-sheet, and regarded with distrust 
every addition of territory, as productive of debt and 
financial embarrassment. Very much the same view 
appears to have been held by the En glish ministry ; 
while the question has been much debated, whether 
Lord Wellesley’s measures were not so far voluntary, 
rather than forced upon him by circumstances, as to 
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constitute an infraction of the Acts of Parliament of 
1784 and 1798, which enjoined a defensive and neutral 
policy, and distinctly prohibited territorial aggrandise- 
ment. However that may have been, the course pur- 
sued by Lord Wellesley, once entered on, could not be 
retraced ; but the Court notwithstanding vainly desired 
to return to the former state of non-intervention and 
political equality, with the Maratha powers ; and the 
influence of their sentiments so far affected the policy 
of Lord Wellesley’s immediate successors, that the 
complete pacification of Central India contemplated by 
him, was suspended on the eve of its accomplishment, 
and deferred till twelve years later. The Maratha war 
of 1817-18. was the fruit of the timid policy of non- 
intervention pursued from 1805 until that time, and 
was forced on Lord Hastings’s administration by the 
state of lawlessness which had grown up in Central 
India. The war resulted in the complete pacification 
of India. The Bombay Presidency as a territorial 
expression may be held to date from this time, the 
countries on the western side of India, then acquired 
from the Peshwa, Sindhia, and Holkar, being eventually 
placed under the Government of Bombay, which province 
thus became one of the great territorial divisions of the 
country. The formal procedure of the law-courts pre- 
scribed by the Bombay Eegulations, which closely 
resembled those of Bengal, was introduced gradually 
into these provinces ; but a large tract of country in 
the centre of India, near the source of the Narbada, 
ceded after the war by the Maratha government of 
Nagpur, was taken under the direct control of the 
Governor General in Council, and styled the 4 Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories.’ It was at first placed in 
executive charge of a Political Agent with a staff of 
assistants, subsequently of a Commissioner, with a 
Deputy Commissioner and Assistants to each district, 
chiefly military officers. This province was not brought 
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under the Bengal Regulations, but the officials were 
enjoined to conduct their procedure in accordance with 
the spirit of the Regulations, so far as they might be 
found suitable to the circumstances of the country 
and its backward state of civilisation. Other districts 
situated in Bengal had previously been exempted (by 
a special regulation) from the operation of regulation 
law, but this is the first case of what afterwards was 
frequently repeated, the deliberate formation of what 
became known as a £ non-regulation ’ province. 

In addition to these acquisitions. Lord Hastings’s 
administration was also signalised by the gain of a tract 
of country in the Himalaya from the Nepalese, ceded 
in 1815, at the termination of the war with that people 
— a country more extensive than productive, but pre- 
cious to the English in India from its beauty and health- 
fulness — that portion of the Himalaya which reaches 
from the mountain watershed of the Jumna to the 
present frontiers of Nepal, on the east extremity of 
Rohiikhand. This territory was also placed under a 
special Commissioner, and was not brought under the 
operation of the Regulations. 

An Act of Parliament passed in 1813 1 renewed the 
Company’s Charter for a further term of twenty years. 
The next event to be recorded is the Burmese war of 
1824, which resulted in the acquisition of the country 
called Assam — the valley of the great river Brahma- 
putra on the, north-east of Bengal ; the maritime pro- 
vince of Arracan, at the head of the Bay of Bengal ; 
and the province of Tenasserim, a narrow strip of land 
on the lower shore of that bay. Assam and Arracan 
were attached to the Bengal Presidency, so far that 
they were administered by the Governor General in 
Council, and that the local officers were placed under 
the supervision of the Board of Revenue and Appellate 
Court at Calcutta ; but since the people of these sparsely 

v 1 53 Georg© III., Cap. olv. 
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inhabited tracts differ in language and customs from 
the Bengalese, and those of Arracan in religion also, 
and the countries were not rich enough to bear the 
expense of the ordinary system of administration, they 
were not brought under the Regulations, but they were 
provided each with a special staff, mainly of military 
officers. 1 The Tenasserim province was dealt with in a 
similar way, but the garrison for it was furnished from 
the Madras army. 

In 1833 the Charter of the Company again expired, 
and another Act of Parliament was passed, renewing it 
for a further term of twenty years. 2 By this Act the 
Company’s functions as traders were abolished, and 
several changes were made in the form of government, 
of which the following are the most important : — 

I. The fact that the Presidency of Port William had 
far outgrown manageable dimensions was then for the 
first time recognised; and the Act provided for its 
division into two separate presidencies — one to be styled 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, the other the 
Presidency of Agra. A separate Governor was to be 
appointed for the latter, on the same footing as the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

II. Instead of, as heretofore, vesting the Governor 
General in Council of Bengal with a power of general 
control over the Governments of the other Presidencies, 
the new Act provided, that ‘ The superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the whole civil and military govern- 
ment of all the said territories and revenues in India 
shall be, and is hereby vested in a Governor General 
and Councillors, to be styled the Governor General of 
India in Council.’ 

III. The power of making laws and regulations for 
their Presidencies was withdrawn from the Govern- 

1 The administrative staff of the ‘ non-regulation ’ territories was for- 
nished by the army in the absence of a sufficient supply of civil servants. 
The salaries were fixed on a lower scale than obtained in the regulation 
districts. 2 3 & 4 William IV., Cap. lxxxv. 
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chap, merits of Madras and Bombay, and the duty of legis- 
. m - . lating for all India was placed on the Governor General 
in Council, subject to the usual power of veto exercised 
by the Court of Directors. 

increased IV. The control of the supreme government was 
vestedin asserted much more distinctly than in previous Acts. 
Supreme Ts[o Governor was to have power to create offices, or grant 
ment! n " money, without the previous sanction of the Governor 
General of India in Council, who was invested ‘with 
full power and authority to superintend and control the 
Governors and Governors in Council of Tort William in 


Bengal, Fort St. George, Bombay, and Agra, in all 
points relating to the civil and military administration 
of the said Presidencies respectively.’ The latter were 
bound to obey all orders received from this authority, 
and to furnish periodically copies of all their orders and 
proceedings, and all other information called for. It is 
by means of the returns thus periodically supplied from 
this time forward, that the Supreme Government is now 
able to exert an efficient control over all Indian affairs. 
Governor V”. The Governor General in Council could pass a 
General f rom ti me to time, authorising the Governor General, 

eredtoact when visiting any part of India, to exercise all the 
Council, powers possessed by the Council collectively, except 
that of making laws and regulations ; the Governor 
General, in such cases, was to nominate a member of 
the Council to be President of it during his absence, 
who would exercise his powers. 

Special ar- VI. Although the Bengal Presidency was to be 
for B enga l divided into two, the Bengal Army and Civil Service 
civas™ 4 were uofc t0 divided ; and the Act recited that, for 
vice. the purposes of the Mutiny Act, * the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal shall be taken and deemed to com- 
prise under and within it all the territories which, by 
or in virtue of this Act, shall be divided between the 
Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal and Agra 
respectively.’ 
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These and other important provisions of the Act of chap. 
1853 will be referred to again in the chapters which - — ^ — 
deal with the Governments of India and the different 
Provinces. The passage of the Bill through Parliament poseafn* 
was vigorously opposed by the Court of Directors, BllL 
mainly because it abolished the Company’s power to 
trade, the idea being still tenaciously clung to that trade 
was a source of benefit to the Company, and some of 
the most experienced members of the Court being 
strongly of opinion, that to throw it open to public 
enterprise would be injurious to the people of India — an 
opinion which carried more weight before than after the 
event. But, as regards the change in the form of Indian 
Governments, there were many who thought that the 
Bill of 1833 did not go far enough. The Governor 
General of that period, Lord William Bentinck, re- 
corded his opinion that ‘ the local details pressing 
upon the time of the Supreme Government utterly 
preclude the performance of the higher and more im- 
portant functions of its office,’ and that the Governor 
General and his Council should be relieved from the 
executive administration of any one presidency— also 
that the Commander-in-Chief should be relieved from 
the direct charge of any particulur army. Sir Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, then a member of the 
Supreme Council, expressed the same opinion. Mr. 

Charles Grant (Lord Glenelg), the President of the Board 
of Control, drafted the scheme of his Bill very much 
accor ding to Lord W. Bentinck’s views, except that the 
Governor General was still to be Governor of Bengal. 

It was also intended that Councils should be abolished 
at the minor Presidencies ; but at the recommendation 
of the Court their retention was left optional. Whilst 
the Bill was passing through Committee in the House of 
Commons, it was proposed that the Governor General 
should have two Lieutenant Governors under him for 
the Bengal Presidency, and another amendment was 
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chap, moved that the Governor General should be relieved 
- I11 : - from the charge of any particular Presidency. But 
these amendments were lost. 

Modifica- The creation of the fourth, or Presidency of Agra 
carried out provided by the Act of 1833 was never carried out, the 
wards proposal of the Court of Directors, that a Lieutenant 
Governor should be appointed to the Agra 1 division of 
the Bengal Presidency, being accepted by the Board of 
Control, and legalised by an Act passed in 1835. 2 The 
country placed under the new Lieutenant Governor was 
styled the North West Provinces, an infelicitous term, 
always geographically incorrect, and rendered still 
more inappropriate by the subsequent conquest of 
Punjab. The government of Bengal, the remaining 
part of the Presidency of Fort William after the North 
West Provinces had thus been partially separated, was 
henceforward conducted by the Governor General alone, 
with an entirely separate establishment from that 
attached to the Government of India. 

Considering the state of India at this time — that the 
three Presidencies were practically quite isolated, the 
means of communication with each other being very 
tardy and imperfect — it will probably be considered 
that the plan suggested by Lord William Bentinck and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, that the supreme government in 
India should be concerned only in supervising the other 
governments, to be four in number, would have been 
premature. The state of Central India at that time did 
not admit of a central Government being placed there ; 
while to have conducted the whole business arising 
between India and England by means of a supreme 
government, situated at Calcutta or anywhere else, 
would have been productive of extreme delay. Under 

1 The Appellate Courts and Board of Revenue of the Upper Provinces 
were moved from Allahabad to Agra about this time. The mutiny brought 
to light the political disadvantages of making Agra the capital, and Allah- 
abad was again made the seat of government of the North West Provinces 
3 5 & 6 William IV. Cap. lii. 
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the state of things then obtaining it -was far simpler and 
more convenient for the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay in regard to the greater part of their affairs to 
correspond directly with England ; while, on the other 
hand, the amount of business coming up in those days 
from the four subordinate governments, would probably 
not have been sufficient fully to employ the central 
authority. But, as will be seen hereafter, the conditions 
of the case are now entirely altered. The difficulty of 
communication has disappeared ; the number of separate 
administrations under the Supreme Government has risen 
from four to ten ; the business of government in every 
department has enormously increased ; the control of 
all the Indian armies is now exercised directly by the 
Government of India ; while various causes, to be stated 
hereafter, combine to remove the differences of regulation 
and system which at that time militated against a general 
fusion of Indian administration under one head. 

The further additions made to the British Empire 
in India, from 1833 to the present time, may now be 
briefly stated. 

In 1834 the small mountainous principality of Coorg, 
in Southern India, was annexed. The Commissioner 
who administered the affairs of the Baja of Mysore, the 
western part of which province adjoins it, Avas made 
Commissioner of Coorg also. 

So early as 1809 the British Government, under the 
administration of Lord Minto, had assumed the protec- 
tion of the numerous petty Sikh states lying between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and brigades had been quartered 
at Ludiana and Ferozepur, on the left bank of the latter 
river, to protect them against the incursions of Bunjit 
Singh, the ruler of Punjab. On the failure of heirs to 
some of these chieftains, their possessions, on their death, 
were deemed to have lapsed to the British Government, 
which thus became possessed, between the years 1836 
and 1843, of part of the country now known as the 
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Cis-Sutlej States, comprising the districts of Thanesar, 
Amballa, Ludiana, and Ferozepur. This territory 
not attached to any presidency, but was placed under 
the Governor General’s Agent who had charge of the 
diplomatic relations on this frontier, and the superin- 
tendence of the remaining protected chiefs. 

In 1841 the Nawab of Karnul, in the north of the 
Madras Presidency, was discovered to he engaged in a 
plot for the subversion of our power. He was accord- 
ingly deposed, and Farnul now forms one of the districts 
of the Madras Presidency. 

In 1843 Sind was annexed. The non-regulation 
system was adopted for this province, which was even- 
tually placed under the Government of Bombay. 

In 1845 the war with the Sikhs broke out. At its 
conclusion the British Government occupied Punjab, 
and appointed a Council of Begency, with a British 
officer, styled Eesident, at the head, to conduct the 
government of the country on behalf of the Baja, a 
minor. That part of Punjab between the Sutlej and 
Beas, a tract of very fine country called the Jalandhar 
Doab, or Trans-Sutlej States, was however annexed, and 
placed in charge of a Commissioner, under the orders 
of the Eesident at Lahore. In 1848 Punjab broke out 
into insurrection ; the result of the war which followed 
was the annexation of the whole country. The province 
was not attached to any Presidency, but the direct 
control was assumed by the Governor General in 
Council, the executive government being vested at first 
in a Board of Administration of three members, and 
afterwards in a Chief Commissioner. The non-regulation 
system was adopted, with a mixed administrative staff 
of civilians and military officers. 

In 1852 occurred the second Burmese war, which was 
terminated by the cession of Pegu. Here also the non- 
regulation system was adopted, the province being putin 
charge of a Commissioner, who was placed directly under 
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the orders of the Government of India : the garrison 
of the province was supplied by the Madras army. 

In 1853 the Charter of the Company was again 
renewed. 1 In anticipation of this event, Select Com- 
mittees of Inquiry were appointed, in the previous 
year, from both Houses of Parliament, who examined 
a great number of witnesses, and collected an immense 
amount of evidence on the state of India. Ho detailed 
reports were drawn up by the Committees, but the 
evidence taken sufficiently indicated the nature of some 
of the changes which were desirable. Strong testimony 
was borne to the inconvenience and injustice to the 
people of Bengal, of the arrangement which placed 
that province directly under the . Governor General. 
It was pointed out that not only did the vastly greater 
labour imposed on that personage of late years, in his 
capacity as head of the Supreme Government — arising 
out of the large additions of territory acquired, and the 
increase of business in every department of the ad- 
ministration — necessarily engross his whole time, or at 
any rate leave no leisure for adequate supervision of 
the separate affairs of this province ; a still greater 
defect was the constant change of Bengal administra- 
tions. The necessity for their presence near the army 
and the frontier, during the wars which had prevailed 
almost without intermission since 1838, had made the 
Governor Generals, from the time of Lord Auckland, 
almost strangers to their capital ; at most they had 
paid brief and unfrequent visits to it. During their 
absence the senior Member of Council acted as Governor 
of Bengal, under the provision of the Act of Parliament; 
and as the same person seldom remained senior Member 
of Council for many months, and the acting Governor 
was moreover displaced whenever the Governor General 
returned to Calcutta, the province of Bengal was thus 
constantly subject to a change of rulers ; and the 
1 16 & 17 Viet., Cap. xcv. 
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government virtually fell into the hands of the Secre- 
- tary, who might be an officer of small experience and 
at any rate was wholly irresponsible. The notoriously 
backward and neglected state of Bengal, particularly 
in regard to public works, and the inefficient state of 
the police, evidenced by the prevalence of gang rob- 
beries and other crimes, were pointed out as being a 
necessary consequence of this defective superintendence. 
As to the form of government to be given to Bengal, 
the progress and vigorous administration apparent in 
the North West Provinces were cited as proof of the 
superiority of a system of undivided responsibility over 
government by a Council or Board, and a similar plan 
was recommended for the Lower Provinces. Whether 
this superiority was due to the particular form of 
government adopted for the North West Provinces, or 
to its being equipped with a responsible government of 
any form, will be discussed hereafter : it will suffice to 
observe here, that the case for a change of some sort 
was clearly made out, and the Act of 1853 provided 
that the Court of Directors might either appoint a 
Governor to Bengal, or authorise the Governor General 
in Council to appoint any servant of the Company of 
ten years’ service in India to be Lieutenant Governor 
‘ of such part of the territories under the Presidency of 
Port William, in Bengal, as may not be under the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North West Provinces.’ A 
Lieutenant Governor was accordingly appointed, whose 
seat of government was fixed at Calcutta. 

In 1854 theBajah of Nagpur died, without heirs, 
and his kingdom was deemed to have lapsed to the 
dominant power. The non-regulation system was 
introduced here also, under a Commissioner and staff 
of civilians and military men chosen from the three 
Presidencies. Nagpur had been already for many 
years garrisoned by Madras troops. 

In 1856 the kingdom of Oudh was annexed to the 
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British dominions. The Punjab system of administra- chap. 
tion was introduced into this province, with a Chief _ 
Commissioner at the head, and a staff of officials taken ^on of" 
from the civil service and army. Oudh. 

The following important territorial changes and Recent 
additions have taken place since the great events of clian 8 es - 
1857:— 

I. The country formerly known as the Delhi Terri- Transfer 
tory, up to the right bank of the Jumna, and including Territory 
the city of Delhi and adjacent districts, was transferred t0 Pun i ab - 
from the North "West Provinces to Punjab, and the 

Chief Commissioner of that province thus enlarged was 
made a Lieutenant Governor. 1 

II. A new territorial division, the Central Provinces, Formation 
was created in 1861, by detaching the country known p r ov1ace^: 
as the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories from the 
Government of the North West Provinces, and uniting 

it to the province of Nagpur ; the amalgamated pro- 
vinces were placed under a Chief Commissioner. 

III. In the same year the territories which had of British 
been ceded by the Court of Ava in 1825 and 1858, Burma - 
viz., Arracan, attached to the Government of Bengal ; 

the province of Pegu, and the long maritime tract, on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, called the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban Provinces — heretofore under sepa- 
rate Commissioners, directly subordinate to the Govern- 
ment of India — inhabited by races of the Buddhist faith, 
speaking the Burmese language, were amalgamated 
into one province, styled British Burma, and placed 
under the administration of a Chief Commissioner. 

IY. In 1853 the Nizam ceded the province of Berar Adminis- 
in perpetuity, in payment for the expense of the force for 
maintained for his support, known as the Hyderabad Berar - 
Contingent, the contributions due to the British Govern- 


1 The first Chief Commissioner and first Lieutenant Governor of 
Punjab was Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, subsequently Governor 
General of India. 
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ment for keeping up "which, had fallen greatly into 
arrears. Berar is administered directly by a Commis- 
sioner, with, the usual mixed staff of civil and military 
officers. This country, however, is held only in trust 
for the N izam . The revenues and expenditure are 
accounted for separately from those of British India, 
and any surplus, after defraying all expenditure, in- 
cluding the cost of the contingent, is paid over to the 
Nizam. The Commissioner is under the immediate 
orders of the Resident at Hyderabad, who exercises a 
general superintendence over the affairs of the province. 

V. The settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapur, in the Malayan Archipelago — which, since 
their acquisition in the last century, had been deemed 
to be a part of British India, and garrisoned by Madras 
troops, with a Governor appointed by and reporting to 
the Governor General in Council — were transferred, in 
1866, to the Colonial Office, the Indian officials and 
troops being withdrawn. 

VI. In 1874 the province of Assam was removed 
from the control of the Bengal Government and consti- 
tuted a separate administration under a Chief Com- 
missioner. 

VTL The province of Mysore, on the overthrow of 
the usurping dynasty in 1799, had been restored by 
Lord Wellesley to the representative of the ancient 
line of Hindu princes ; but in 1881 the continued mis- 
government of that country led to the British authority 
assuming the direct administration. In 1881 the ad- 
ministration was again transferred to native rule, on 
the attainment of his majority by an adopted son 
of the late Maharaja. The Agent to the Governor 
General, who has replaced the Chief Commissioner in 
Mysore, continues to administer the adjacent small 
British province of Coorg. 

VJLUL. In 1886 took place the annexation of Upper 
Burma. The amalgamated provinces of Upper and 
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Xower Burma, with tlie provinces of Arracan and chap. 
Tenasserim, already united with the latter under the • — ^ — - 
name of British Burma, now form the Chief Commis- 
sionership of Burma. 

IX. A new administration has been formed in Baiu&hi- 
recent years, extending for the most part over the stan ' 
table-land beyond the mountain range which forms the 
north-western boundary of India, west of the Indus and 
south of Punjab. The nucleus of this was the district 
of Quetta, first occupied in 187G and purchased from 
the Khan of Khelat. To this were added certain dis- 
tricts acquired from Afghanistan in 1879 by the treaty 
of Gandamuck, while still later an adjacent extensive, 
but thinly peopled, country, owning no definite alle- 
giance to any ruler, and the prey of robber tribes, has 
been brought under British rule. The administration 
was placed on the footing of a Chief Commissionership 
in 1887. 

In 1858 the government of India was transferred Transfer 
from the Company to the Crown. 1 In place of the menTfrom 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, the super- 
vision of Indian affairs was vested in a Secretary of Act of 
State, with a Council of fifteen members. Dp on the 18a8 ' 
creation of this body, the title of the Supreme Council 
•of India was changed to that of Council of the 
■Governor General. The subsequent changes made in 
the constitution of this Home Council of India and of 
the different governments in that country will be 
referred to more particularly in later chapters of this 
work. 

Having thus followed the course of the develop- Provinces 
ment of English rule throughout the country, it may India re- 
now be useful to recapitulate the territorial divisions 
into which British India has for administrative purposes 
Been divided. 

I. The Presidency of Fort William in Bengal has, Bengal. 

1 Act 21 & 22 Tict.j Cap. cvi. 
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since 1883, been separated into two divisions. Of 
• these the lower or south-eastern portion, comprising 
the original conquest of Clive with subsequent additions 
in the same quarter, is under the administration of an 
officer styled Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. This 
great country, which is about three-fourths the size of 
France, but has a population nearly twice as numerous, 
comprises four distinct elements : — (1) Bengal proper, 
the fertile and thickly populated deltas of the Lower 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, inhabited by the Bengali- 
speaking race. (2) Behar, the basin of the Upper 
Ganges, also fertile and thickly populated, the people 
of which speak Hindi. (3) The maritime district of 
Orissa, resembling Bengal in physical aspects, but 
inhabited by Oriyas. All of these are subject to the 
uniform legal and administrative system ob tainin g in 
what are known as the Eegulation Districts of India. 
(4) Various outlying tracts, of which may be especially 
mentioned the extensive territory south of Behar, still 
inappropriately termed the South-West Frontier. T hi s- 
tract, which has an area not far short of that of 
England, forms the eastern shoulder of the great table- 
land of Central India, and is for the most part a wild 
and mountainous country, clothed with forests, and . 
inhabited, like the other similar regions included in 
this class, by aboriginal races, speaking different 
tongues. 

The total population of the country under the Go- 
vernment of Bengal exceeds seventy-one milli ons ; but. 
the non- regulation portion of the country contains but 
a small proportion of this total, and contributes scarcely 
any appreciable share of the general revenue. Never- 
theless, the average population for the whole province,, 
although almost wholly agricultural, is nearly 500 to- 
the square mile,, more than the average for the United 
Kingdom, with its crowded manufactures, and parts of 
it are much more densely inhabited, the rate approach- 
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ing in some districts to one thousand persons per mile. 
Bengal is divided into nine commissionerships or divi- 
sions, comprising forty-seven districts. 

IE. The other portion of the Presidency of Port 
William, known as the North West Provinces, has been 
administered for nearly sixty years by a Lieutenant 
Governor. The province of Oudh has recently been 
amalgamated with it, and the land revenue of the united 
province is considerably larger than that of any other 
province. It has an area not much less than that of 
the United Kingdom, and ten millions more inhabitants, 
having an average population of over 440 to the square 
mil e, a density exceeding that of every European coun- 
try except Belgium. The government comprises forty- 
nine districts grouped in nine commissionerships. 

TTT- The territory under the Governor and Council 
of Madras is in extent somewhat smaller than that 
under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, with about 
one-half the population, giving an average density of 
about 250 to the square mile, considerably more than 
that of France. The province comprises twenty-one 
districts. The intermediate administrative link of a 
Commissioner between the government and the district 
officer which obtains in other provinces has never been 
introduced into Madras. 

IV. The Bombay Presidency covers an area of 
125,000 miles, but this includes a large extent of desert 
on the borders of Sind. The population of the province 
is nineteen millions, or little more than one-fourth of 
that in Bengal; the province comes second in the 
amount of land revenue contributed. The British ter- 
ritories of this government are very much mixed up 
with those of the various native States which are super- 
intended by the government of Bombay. The province 
is divided into twenty-three districts, of which five are 
in Sind, under five commissioners. 

V. Punjab, under a Lieutenant Governor, is of 
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about the same extent, and contains a population about 
two-thirds as great as that of the kingdom of Italy. 
The upper part is well cultivated and thickly peopled ; 
towards the south, where it joins Sind and the great 
Indian desert, the soil, barren from the want of rain, 
supports only a scanty population. The Punjab is 
divided into thirty-one districts, grouped under six 
commissioners. 

VI. The Central Provinces, under a Chief Commis- 
sioner. This province is as large as Great Britain. While 
several districts of it are highly fertile and produc- 
tive, it contains also a large proportion of uncultivated 
and forest land, sparsely inhabited by aboriginal tribes, 
and the total population is only about eleven millions. 
It is organised in four divisions, with eighteen districts. 

VII. Assam. Also under a Chief Commissioner. 
Nearly as large as England. The province is the principal 
seat of the flourishing tea industry, but it comprises a 
large extent of primeval forest, and the population is less 
than five millions. It is organised in thirteen districts 
under three commissioners. 

VTH. Berar, administered by a Commissioner in 
subordination to the British Resident at the capital of 
Hyderabad. Somewhat larger than Denmark, and with 
a population of three millions, or about one-half as 
large again, organised in six districts. It has been 
explained that although Berar is directly under British 
rule, and administered under the same regulations as 
obtain in other provinces, it is held in trust for the Nizam. 

IX. Burma. With the additions made in 1886, this; 
is now the largest province of British India, and is 
nearly as large as France. Burma presents great varie- 
ties of physical aspect. The delta of the Irawadi is 
an expanse of low-lying land unsurpassed in fertility, 
but Upper Burma comprises extensive tracts of virgin 
forests, precipitous mountains, and elevated table-lands 
as yet but little cultivated, and the total population is 
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estimated at less than eight millions. The pacification c hap- 
of Burma has now been completed, but a considerable - — A- 
extent of the mountainous country which separates the 
valley of the Irawadi from the Bay of Bengal, occupied 
by scattered aboriginal races having no racial affinity 
to the people of Burma, and which have never before 
been subjected to any form of control, has still to be 
brought under settled government. Control over the 
tracts bordering on China and Siam is exercised at 
present through the tribal authorities with little direct 
interference. 

The ruler of this great country is a Chief Commis- 
sioner. It is administered through the agency of eight 
commissioners, and is organised in thirty-five districts. 

X. Baluchistan. This great country has not yet Baluchi- 
been completely surveyed, nor has a census been made 
of its scanty population. The British portion of this 
part of Asia is larger than the United Kingdom. Sterile 
for the most part, cultivation is rapidly springing up 
wherever water can be brought to the land, on which 
people are settling now that it has come under a regular 
government. Baluchistan is administered by a Chief 
Commissioner with a small staff of officers. 

To complete the list of separate administrations of Coorg, 
British territory there must be added to the foregoing : Anda- 
IX, the little province of Coorg in Southern India ; mans - 
XTT, the British district of Ajmir in Bajputana; and 
XIII, the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, the 
officials respectively in charge of which are directly 
under the Government of India. 

It remains to mention the different native States Native 
which still comprise a large proportion of the whole States ‘ 
peninsula of India. All these are subject to the control 
of the paramount power, which is exercised in a greater 
or less degree, according to the nature of the treaty 
subsisting with each State. Generally speaking, they 
have unrestricted civil and criminal jurisdiction, raise 
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their own revenues, some of them levy customs on the 
frontier of their territories, and all of them maintain a 
military force, more or less disciplined and equipped, 
and in some cases of considerable strength. But they 
have no political relations with other States, and in the 
larger of them garrisons are furnished from the Indian 
army. Their position is therefore somewhat analogous 
to that of the mediatised principalities of Germany. Of 
these States the most important is the dominion of the 
Nizam, the successor of the Mahomedan viceroy of the 
Dekhan at the breaking up of the Mogul empire. A 
British garrison is stationed at Hyderabad, the capital 
of the country, termed a subsidiary force, in considera- 
tion of which certain territory was permanently ceded 
by the Nizam in 1801 1 ; this force, it maybe explained, 
being additional to that known as the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, a local force under the orders of the [Resident, 
and to the Nizam’s own army. The Nizam’s territory 
is not much less in extent than Great Britain, but a 
considerable part of it is waste or forest land, and it 
contains a population of only eleven and a half millions. 
The Eesident at Hyderabad, who is also Chief Commis- 
sioner of the province of Berar, is one of the high offi- 
cials directly under the Government of India. 

Another administrative unit is formed by the group 
of States, principally Bajput, which under the name of 
Eajnutana occupies such a conspicuous place on the 
ma . °f India, and in its earlier history. This great 
tract, which extends about 450 miles from north to 
south, and has an extreme breadth of more than 500 
miles, comprises twenty-one separate States, which since 
the final overthrow of the Maratha power in 1817 have 
been under the protection of the British Government. 
The smallest of these States is smaller than an English 
county ; the largest, Marwar, has a greater extent tha n 
Ireland, but bordering on the Indian desert contains a 

1 See page 51. 
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large proportion of sterile land. The total population 
of Eajputana is about twelve millions. An officer, 
styled Agent to the Governor General, is in general 
charge of Eajputana with his headquarters at Ajmir, a 
small British district situated in the centre of the 
country. A staff of sis principal officers has charge 
each of a cluster of States. Eajputana is garrisoned by 
two weak brigades of the Indian army stationed at 
Easirabad and Eimuch. 

Another important group of native States is that 
supervised by the Agent to the Governor General for 
Central India, which includes a large portion of the 
great table-land of Malwa, or Central India, and a num- 
ber of States in Bandelkhand. Some of these are petty 
chieftainships of a few square miles, the owners of 
which are however independent of all authority save 
the British Government ; but the Agency also includes 
the Maratha principalities of Holkar and Sindhia, once 
the most powerful chiefs in India ; the dominions still 
in the possession of the latter form a country as large 
as Ireland. The table-land of Central India contains 
some of the finest parts of the peninsula, but it has 
been the scene of war and rapine from the first decline 
of the Mahomedan empire, a hundred and fifty years 
ago, until comparatively recent times ; and the territories 
under the Central India Agency, nearly 80,000 square 
miles, contain only about ten millions of persons. One 
brigade of the Indian army is stationed in Central India, 
at Mhow. 

The Maratha State of Baroda, which lies outside the 
Central India Agency, is supervised by a Eesident and 
Agent to the Governor General. It is somewhat larger 
than Wales and considerably more populous. 

Mysore, in Southern India, an elevated table-land of 
from three to six thousand feet above sea-level, is about 
as large and populous as Bavaria. The administration 
of this province, restored a few years ago to the repre- 
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sentative of the old Hindu, dynasty which had been 
dispossessed by a Mahomedan adventurer about one 
hundred years before, is closely modelled on the system 
obtaining in British provinces, and is administratively 
the most advanced of any native state. The Govern- 
ment of India is represented by a Resident, residing at 
Bangalore, the headquarters of the British force sta- 
tioned in the province. This official is also Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. 

The State of Kashmir, besides the small valley of 
that name includes a great part of the Western 
Himalaya, including some of the highest mountains in 
that range. As large as Great Britain, the total popu- 
lation is estimated not to exceed two and a half 
millions. The Government of India is represented by 
a Resident. 

From the foregoing enumeration it will be seen that 
for administrative purposes India is divided into sixteen 
separate governments or administrations, the heads of 
which are directly under the Governor General in 
Council : — 

Two Governors in Council, Madras and Bombay ; 
three Lieutenant Governors, Bengal, North West Pro- 
vinces, and Punjab ; four Chief Commissioners, Central 
Provinces, Assam, Burma, and Baluchistan; Resident 
at Hyderabad and Chief Commissioner of Berar ; five 
Agents to the Governor General for Rajputana, Central 
India, Baroda, Mysore (also Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg), and Kashmir ; the Superintendent of the Anda- 
man Islands, styled Chief Commissioner. 

To the foregoing may be added for affairs beyond 
India the Residents in Nepal, which is practically an 
independent state, and in the Persian Gulf. 

It may be useful to note also the native states whose 
affairs are supervised by one or other of the subordinate 
governments. 

The ancient Hindu principality of Travancore, in 
the extreme south of the peninsula. which is in size. 
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about as large as an average district, and the still chap. 
smaller State of Cochin, have both survived all the - - 

revolutions brought about by successive invasions of under 
India, and the anarchy "which followed on the dissolu- gyra- 
tion of Mahomedan power. They are supervised by Madras 0 / 
the Government of Madras, which also controls the 
chiefs of some wild tracts bordering on the northern 
districts of the Presidency. 

A great number of native States are interspersed Bombay, 
among the Bombay districts, and supervised by the 
Government of that Presidency. Of these the prin- 
cipal are the possessions of the numerous petty chiefs 
in the Kathiawar peninsula and Gujarat. Altogether 
the part of India generally known as the Bombay 
Presidency consists of British and native districts in 
nearly equal parts. 

The native States supervised by the Government of B engal. 
Bengal consist mainly of wild and sparsely inhabited 
tracts on the borders of Behar and Orissa, inhabited 
for the most part by aboriginal tribes. 

The native States under the superintendence of the Punjab, 
Punjab Government comprise an area of about forty 
thousand square miles. Of this nearly one half 
belongs to the Mahomedan principality of Bahawalpur, 
a great part of which, however, is little better than 
desert. There are several small Sikh States between 
the Sutlej and Jumna, and there are numerous petty 
chieftainships in the Himalayas — among which is 
situated the well known Sanatarium, Simla — whose 
allegiance was transferred from the Nepalese to the 
British, after the war of 1814. 

The southern parts of the Central Provinces contain and 
some extensive tracts, almost uninhabited and unin- p“^ es 
habitable, which are under the rule of native chiefs. ^ 

The following table exhibits the principal political Area and 
divisions of India, as above described. The whole 
country in extent and population exceeds the continent 
of Europe without Russia. 
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Provinces 


British Provinces _ 
Under Government of India : — 
Ajmir . 

Berar . 

Coorg . 

Andaman Islands . 


Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Bengal .... 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab .... 
Central Provinces . 

Assam .... 
Burma .... 
Beluchistan . 

Total British. Provinces 

Native States 
Under Government of India 
Bajputana States . 

States in Central India . 
Baroda .... 
Hyderabad 

Mysore .... 
Kashmir .... 

Total 

Under Provincial Governments 
Madras .... 
Bombay .... 
Bengal .... 

N. W. Provinces 
Punjab .... 
Central Provinces . 

Burma .... 
Beluchistan . 

Total Native States , 

Total all India . 


Dis- 

tricts 

Area in 
square miles 

Population 

2 

6 

1 

1 

21 

23 

47 

49 

31 

18 

13 

35 

8,000 

18,000 

2,000 

2,000 

540.000 
2,900,000 

170.000 
20,000 

25.000 

141.000 

125.000 

152.000 

106.000 
111,000 

87.000 

49.000 
186,000 

33.000 

8.630.000 

35.630.000 

18.900.000 

71.350.000 

46.900.000 

20.870.000 

10.780.000 

5.480.000 

7.610.000 
250,000 


1,015,000 

221,400,000 

— 

130,000 

78,000 

8,000 

83.000 

28.000 
81,000 

12,020,000 
' 10,320,000 

2.420.000 
11,540,000 

4.940.000 

2.540.000 

— 

408.000 

10,000 

69.000 

36.000 
5,000 

38.000 

29.000 

110.000 
100,000 

43,780,000 

3.700.000 

8.060.000 

3.300.000 

790.000 

4.260.000 

2.160.000 
unknown 

300.000 

— 

805,000 

66,350,000 

— 

1,820,000 

287,750,000 


1 Por a more complete view of the subject dealt with in this chapter, 
the reader is invited to study the work bearing a similar title by Sir 
Alfred Lyall, a great book lately republished in form more adequate to its 
importance than that of the first modest edition. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PRESIDENCIES 

From the foregoing account of the conditions under 
which the government of British India is now admi- 
nistered, it will be readily perceived that the idea often 
popularly entertained, and still countenanced more or 
less by official usage, that British India is divided into 
three Presidencies, is entirely opposed to the actual 
state of things. This form of division, which was cor- 
rect at one time, has long ceased to be in accordance 
with the facts. British India is now divided into ten 
great provinces, each under its own civil government. 
These governments are differently constituted, and are 
vested with different degrees of executive power ; but 
they are quite independent of each other ; and all of 
them, both in law and practice, exercise their functions 
subject to the direct authority and control of the 
Governor General of India in Council. It will also 
have been gathered from the last chapter that the titles 
popularly given to the three Presidencies, when they 
constituted the whole of British India, are not their 
correct names. The territorial division known as 
Madras is properly the Presidency of Fort George, and 
no such place as the Bengal Presidency has ever existed. 
The term ‘Presidency’ itself is commonly used in an 
ambiguous sense. Originally it was applied to the 
governing body at each of the three principal settle- 
ments, the Commission namely of President and Council, 
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to which, the powers of the Company were delegated. 
From this meaning the term came to be extended tO' 
the territories of which those bodies in course of time 
obtained the possession ; but even in this sense it has 
not been used with precision. The Acts of Parliament 
determining the form of government for India to which 
we have referred, all speak of ‘ the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal,’ as if the Presidency were less than, 
and contained within, the country called Bengal ; 
whereas, from the year 1813, it has been declared law- 
ful to add various ceded territories beyond that country 
to the Presidency of Fort William. Further, the term 
£ Presidency ’ is frequently used, both popularly and in 
official language, to signify the capital town as dis- 
tinguished from the interior of the country. Thus a 
person going to Calcutta or Madras is said to be going 
‘ to the Presidency ; ’ officials residing at those towns 
are entitled in consequence to certain extra or ‘pre- 
sidency allowances ; ’ and the divisions of the army, 
of which the commanding general’s headquarters are 
placed at the capital, are styled the ‘ presidency dis- 
tricts.’ 1 It may be added that the name of each presi- 
dency has been somewhat differently derived. The 
Bombay Presidency takes its name, both officially and 
in common parlance, from the seat of government ; that 
on the eastern coast, usually known by the name of the 
capital town, is styled in official documents by the name 
of the fort which overlooks the town ; the third presi- 
dency derives the name popularly given to it from the 
most important of the different countries comprised 
within it. 

Further the name ‘ Bengal ’ itself is also commonly 
used in three different senses. First, to denote the 
country, sometimes styled ‘ Bengal proper,’ inhabited by 


1 This ambiguity is very conspicuous in the Army Act, one section of 
which employs the term 1 presidency ’ in the sense of a territorial division, 
while the following one uses it to denote a capital town. 
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the people 'who speak the Bengali language. Secondly, 
it is applied to the territories formerly comprised in the 
subahdari or viceroyalty of Bengal during the Mahorue- 
dan era, namely, the three great provinces of ‘ Bengal 
proper,’ Behar, and Orissa, which with the province of 
Cuttack, subsequently added, are now under the juris- 
diction of the ‘ Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.’ Thirdly, 
it is applied to the great plain of Upper India, extend- 
ing from the mouths of the Brahmaputra to the 
borders of Afghanistan, which is garrisoned by the 
Bengal army, and administered by the agency of what, 
until lately, was styled the Bengal Civil Service, and 
which, speaking roughly, is comprised in the three 
Lieutenant Governorships and the Province of Oudh. 
This third application of the title ! Bengal Presidency,’ 
which is the one most familiar to English readers, has 
no doubt arisen from the circumstance that the Bengal 
army has been administered directly by the Governor 
General in Council, who until 1833 was styled the 
General Governor in Council of Fort William in Bengal ; 
and also because the official body, termed the * Bengal 
Civil Service,’ constituted the principal administrative 
agency throughout the countries garrisoned by the 
Bengal army. But, as we have seen, such a territorial 
division is not recognised by the law, and is quite in- 
accurate as a representation of facts. The Presidency 
of Fort William, as defined by the Act of 1833, com- 
prises only the territories now under the jurisdiction of 
the Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces ; 1 while the so-called ‘ Bengal ’ 
Government — as that term is sometimes erroneously 
applied, not to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
whom it properly denotes, but to the Government which 
controls the Bengal army, viz., the Governor General of 
India in Council — is not more directly concerned with 

1 It is however a moot point between the Indian constitutional] awyers. 
whether Punjab is within or without the Statutory Bengal Presidency. 
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tlie administration, of the provinces garrisoned by the 
Bengal army, than with that of any other part of India. 
It is even less concerned with such of these provinces 
as are ruled by Lieutenant Governors, than with the 
provinces like Burma and Berar, the administrators of 
which possess less independent authority than do the 
Lieutenant Governors. 

As regards Madras and Bombay, the idea of a terri- 
torial division by presidential limits has until lately 
been so far appropriate that there were distinct armies 
and civil services employed in the territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Governments of Madras [Fort 
St. George] and Bombay respectively; and this fact 
has no doubt helped to foster the idea that there 
existed a third great territorial division, coextensive 
with the area covered by the third army and civil 
service. But even in the case of Madras and Bombay 
the assumed presidential organisation has long ceased 
to obtain. The troops employed in the Madras Presi- 
dency have certainly been none but Madras troops; 
but these are also extensively employed beyond the 
limits of that presidency. Nearly one half of the 
Madras army is serving in the transmarine province 
of Burma, a country the administration of which has 
no sort of connection with or subordination to the 
Government of Madras. That army also furnishes the 
garrisons of the States of Mysore and Hyderabad, and a 
great part of the Central Provinces, countries the admi- 
nistrations of which are under the direct control of the 
Governor General in Council, and even of a part of the 
Bombay Presidency, as well as for a part of Bengal. 
The portion of the Madras army remaining at the dis- 
posal of the Madras Government, and stationed within 
the Madras Presidency, has long been in fact a mere 
fraction of the whole. In the same way, the Bombay 
army, besides garrisoning the Bombay Presidency, 
also furnishes garrisons for the large stations of Mhow, 
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Nussirabad, and Nimuch, situated in foreign states 
supervised by agents of the Supreme Government, as 
veil as for the distant territory of Baluchistan . 1 

The common notion, moreover, that the Bengal 
Presidency — using the term in its popular sense, i.e. to 
mean the country garrisoned by the Bengal army — 
consists of the three Lieutenant-Governorships and the 
province of Oudh, expresses the facts only very 
roughly. The Bengal army garrisons these territories, 
but it also shares with the Madras army the duty of 
supplying troops for the Central Provinces and Burma, 
and with the Bombay army of garrisoning the native 
States of Central India and Bajputana. 

Further, the body of officials heretofore comprising 
the Bengal Civil Service, though bearing one name, 
has for long been divided into two distinct parts, one 
of which is employed under the Bengal Government, 

1 How completely the separate presidential system has been extin- 
guished by the force of circumstances is shown by the figures below : — 

Distribution of Madras and Bombay armies, including British forces 
nominally borne on their establishments : — 
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Native 
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the other in the northern provinces of India. The 
candidates for the Civil Service have had to make 
their choice between these two divisions on first 
appointment, and shaped their studies in the Indian 
l ang uages accordingly, during their period of probation 
in England. Henceforward the two divisions of the 
service were almost as completely separated from each 
other as they are from the Bombay and Madras Civil 
Services. The young civilians nominated to Bengal 
were at once on arrival placed at the disposal of the 
Lieutenant Governor of that province, while the first 
dis tribution of those who formed the second division, 
among the three northern provinces (the North West 
Provinces, Punjab, and Oudh), was made by the 
Government of India ; but henceforward the employ- 
ment and promotion of all were determined by the 
respective Lieutenant Governors. The only bond of' 
union between these two divisions, beyond their 
common name, was in fact that the members of both 
subscribed to one common fund for retiring annuities 
and family pensions. This tie was obviously quite un- 
important. The two divisions might at any time have 
been formed into two separate civil services for Bengal 
and Upper India without the smallest difficulty or 
infringement of vested rights. 

Thus there have been in effect four and not three 
civil services. It may be added that the two divisions 
of the Bengal Civil Service are each much larger than 
either the Madras or Bombay Service. So far, how- 
ever, from any further subdivision being desirable, 
the presumption appears to be quite the other way. 
The original division of the Civil Service into separate 
bodies, although suitable enough in former years, has 
long been unmeaning and useless. The popular notion 
that it secures that the officials shall be conversant 
with the languages of the people whom they are set 
over, is quite fallacious. The diversity of languages 
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in different districts of the Madras Presidency is much 
.greater than the diversity between the languages of 
adjoining districts of the different provinces and presi- 
dencies. The same remark applies to the enormous 
territory ruled over by the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. A Bengal civilian may be sent from Behar, 
where the people are Hindustanis speaking Hindi and 
Urdu, to the extreme east of Bengal, where only 
Bengali is spoken, or to Orissa, where another distinct 
language is found ; and a Madras officer may be trans- 
ferred from the south of the peninsula where the lan- 
guage is Tamil, to the extremity of the Northern 
Circars, where the language is derived from a different 
stock, or to the Canarese district of Bellary. All that 
the presidential system secured was, that under no 
circumstances should a civilian step across the border 
from one regulation province to another, although the 
line of demarcation might be a purely arbitrary one, 
such as that which divides the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies on the west coast, or the Northern Circars 
and Cuttack on the east. This condition, however, 
does not hold with respect to the so-called non-regula- 
tion provinces, which are officered by members of all the 
services, who are equally eligible for employment in the 
various imperial departments (political, finance, post- 
office, &c.), administered directly by the Government 
•of India. In these cases the artificial division of the 
services fulfils no useful purpose, while it tends to per- 
petuate needless class prejudices and jealousies, and has 
certainly operated to deprive the Madras and Bombay 
.services of their proportionate share of the higher ap- 
pointments under the Supreme Government, which now 
almost always fall to their more fortunate brethren in 
the Bengal service. As a natural consequence the 
candidates who head the fist at the annual com- 
petition for a dmis sion to the Indian Civil Service have 
•usually ch osen Bengal to the extent of the available 
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vacancies ; the rest were perforce appointed to Madras 
and Bombay. 

The conclusion was therefore long ago warranted, 
that as regards the civil service, these presidential 
distinctions might with great advantage be abolished, 
and all Indian civilians be incorporated in one imperial 
establishment. This change recommended itself as one 
step further towards dispelling the notion still some- 
times entertained, even in India, and partly justified by 
the present state of things, that the Supreme Govern- 
ment is not the Government of India, but the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, a belief productive of constant friction 
in the wheels of Indian administration. 

The necessity for this change, first advocated in the 
earlier editions of this work, has at last come to be 
recognised, and has lately been carried out. From 
1889 the obsolete presidential divisions have been 
abolished in this respect, and the members of the 
different services have been brought together in one 
‘ Indian Civil Service.’ The change was made as part 
of a comprehensive reorganisation of the whole system 
of civil administration throughout the country, so far 
as regards the personal agency employed, which will be 
referred to later on at some length. 

If the preservation of presidential distinctions in 
the civil service for so long after they had ceased to 
be applicable, was at the worst rather stupid than 
harmful, the continued maintenance of the system of 
presidential armies up to nearly the present time lia s 
been extraordinarily mischievous. From 1860, when 
the old local establishments of European troops, which 
were separate small armies, were absorbed into the 
British service, all reason ceased for keeping up this 
divided administration which henceforward was quite 
without, justification, and would have been wholly 
absurd if it had not been also very costly and in- 
efficient. If the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
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had been financially responsible for the armies nominally 
under their control, there might have been some show 
of reason for maintaining a system necessarily cumbrous 
and complicated. But the money for military expendi- 
ture is found by the Supreme Government, and from 
the time when it first undertook the responsibility, any 
real control of the Local Governments over their armies 
came to an end. 

The presidential system had further ceased to be 
reasonable from the circumstance already explained, 
that the Madras and Bombay armies had long ceased 
to be employed wholly, or even mainly, in the provinces 
to which they nominally belonged, but were distributed 
also throughout various parts of India in the affairs 
of which the Madras and Bombay Governments had no 
concern. The necessity for abolishing this cumbrous 
and obsolete system was first pressed on public atten- 
tion nearly twenty -five years ago, in the early editions 
of this work. That its maintenance has so long been 
persisted in is an illustration of the strong natural 
conservatism of the ordinary official mind. However, 
the reform first definitely taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Bipon and followed up persistently by his 
successors has at last been carried through. One by 
one the different presidential departments have been 
amalgamated, and while the separation of the native 
armies has been carefully preserved, the unification of 
the military administration has been gradually accom- 
plished. The Act of Parliament passed in 1893, 
abolishing the connection between the general officers 
commanding the Madras and Bombay armies and the 
Councils of those Presidencies, gave the finishing touch 
to the work. The Madras and Bombay Governments 
have now ceased to have any connection with army 
administration, and are placed on the same footing as 
all the other provincial governments in India in being 
concerned only with affairs of civil administration. At 
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this point, therefore, the title ‘Presidency,’ applied to 
Madras and Bombay, ceases to have any force or mean- 
ing ; they should be styled provinces like the other 
parts of British India. It has been explained that a 
‘ Bengal ’ Presidency has no existence. When these 
conditions come to be generally understood it may be 
hoped that this obsolete and misleading term ‘Presi- 
dency,’ still a fertile cause of administrative embarrass- 
ment and confusion, will be dropped altogether from 
both official and popular use. 

It should be added that the misconceptions here 
noticed were by no means confined to the public. The 
Acts of Parliament dealing with India have been defec- 
tive not only from the ambiguities above referred to, 
the authorities who drafted them usually appear to have 
assumed that all the territories in India possessed by 
the Company necessarily belonged to one or other of 
the three presidencies ; but no statutory definition of a 
presidency was ever laid down, and as a matter of fact 
various accessions of territories have taken place at 
different times which had never been declared to belong 
to any presidency. The governments established in 
these countries had therefore no statutory sanction. 
This omission is especially noticeable in the Act of 
1853 renewing the Company’s Charter, in which, while 
provision is made for the formation of a separate 
government of Bengal, no allusion is made to the 
existence of the province of Tenasserim, acquired in 
1826, or of Pegu acquired in 1852, or of Punjab, 
annexed in 1849. In all these countries, therefore, the 
only legal sanction for the proceedings of the Troi an 
governments and of the law courts set up therein 
rested on the right of conquest. The incongruity of 
the situation created by this statutory silence is obvious. 
In some parts of India the powers of the Company to 
exercise jurisdiction rested on the specific delegation of 
authority conferred by successive Acts of Parliament, 
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while in regard to other and extensive territories, the law 
of England was altogether silent, and these territories were 
not recognised as having any statutory existence. This 
singular omission was rectified by an Act passed in 
1854, 1 which provides that the Governor General in 
Council may take under his immediate authority and 
management any parts ‘ of the territories for the time 
being in the possession of or under the government of 
the said Company, and thereupon give all necessary 
orders and directions respecting the administration of 
such part or parts of the said territories, or otherwise 
to provide for the administration thereof.’ The Act 
goes on to complete the statement by declaring that all 
powers not exercised by the Governor in Council of a 
Presidency or a Lieutenant Governor, 4 shall be vested 
in and may be exercised by the Governor General in 
Council.’ In other words, statutory recognition was thus 
for the first time accorded to the existence of territories in 
India not comprised within any one of the presidencies. 

This Act had no retrospective effect, and did not 
therefore give statutory validity to the previous actions 
of the Indian Government in regard to their extra- 
presidential territories. The omission was rectified by 
a clause in the Act of 1861, 2 * which conferred the 
necessary legal sanction on the proceedings of the 
Government of India therein up to date. 

1 17 & 18 Victoria, Cap. lxxvii. Even so, the change is smuggled into 
being under the title, 4 An Act to provide for the mode of passing Letters 
Patent and other Acts of the Crown relating to India, and for vesting 
certain powers in the Governor General of India in Council.’ The general 
reader would possibly not discover from this that a statute which sets out 
by prescribing that the counter-signature of the President of the Board of 
Control to the Boyal Sign Manual shall constitute valid authority for 
appointments to offices in India made under the Great Seal, brings also 
for the first time several millions of people formally within the British 
Empire and the government of the Company. 

2 24 and 25 Victoria, Cap. lxvii., clause 25. An Act to make better 

Provisions for the Constitution of the Council of the Governor General of 

India, and for the Local Government of the several Presidencies and 
Provinces of India, &c. 
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chap. In the foregoing chapter the incorrectness has Deen 

pointed out of the popular notion — which, however, is 

Anoma- no t confined to the English public — that British India 
nisationof is constituted in three presidencies, and it has been 
vinc?ai° explained that the country is actually divided into a 
men™ l ar g e number of provinces, each with its own separate 
administration. And this being understood, the en- 
quirer will at once be struck with the singular state of 
things under which, while the two most populous 
provinces, Bengal and the North West Provinces, are 
administered by Lieutenant Governors, two other pro- 
vinces, much less populous and in many respects less 
important politically, Madras and Bombay, are pro- 
vided with Governors and Executive Councils. 1 The 
cause of this anomaly has already been explained. The 
government originally created for Bengal was equipped 
with the same administrative machinery as was supplied 
to Madras and Bombay ; but there was gradually im- 
posed on it the government of all India in addition to 
its original jurisdiction ; and the present provision 
made by the Act of 1858 for the wants of Bengal was 
in fact a makeshift arrangement, introduced when the 
want of a government of some sort for that province had 

1 Population of Bengal . . . .71 millinne. 

„ „ North-West Provinces .47 „ 

, „ Madras . . . .35 „ 

„ „ Bombay .... 19 „ 
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been so thoroughly exposed in the previous Parliamen- 
tary enquiry, that a change could not with propriety be - 
resisted any longer. The Act of 1833, which converted 
tne Governor General in Council of Bengal into the 
Government of India, contemplated the creation of a 
fourth Presidency for the North West Provinces, and 
empowered the Court of Directors to carry out the 
change, leaving the Governor in Council, to administer 
Bengal ; but inasmuch as the Bengal army was not to 
be divided, and the Government of the new Presidency 
would have no army under its order, and would be 
concerned only with civil administration, the cheaper 
plan was adopted of appointing a Lieutenant Governor 
to the upper portion of the Bengal Presidency, an 
arrangement which received statutory sanction by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1835. Similarly the Act 
of 1853 legalised the appointment of a Governor for 
the Bengal division of the Presidency of Port William, 
but left it optional with the Court of Directors, instead 
of themselves appointing a Governor, to authorise the 
Governor General in Council to appoint a member of 
the Indian service to be Lieutenant Governor of that 
province. The latter plan was adopted, partly perhaps 
under the idea that it would leave the Governor General 
a greater share of authority in that province, and partly 
in view to economy. There is no doubt a saving : a 
Governor receives 120,000 rupees a year, a Lieutenant 
General 20,000 rupees less, and the latter has a smaller 
and much more economical household. But although 
the one holds a higher official position than the other, 
and is nominated by the Crown, while the Lieutenant 
Governor is appointed by the Governor General in 
Council with the approval of the Crown, and in 
popular estimation the former occupies a more powerful 
and important position, the office of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal has really much more substantial 
authority and responsibility attached to it than that of 
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Governor of Madras or Bombay, and is inferior only in 
emolument and dignity . 1 

It is indeed generally supposed that the Government 
of India interposes more directly in the provincial ad- 
ministrations under Lieutenant Governors than with 
those under a Governor in Council, and that the latter 
have in some way or other a greater degree of autho- 
rity and independence than the former. And the sup- 
position is not unnatural ; why otherwise should there be 
this difference of emolument and dignity ? But in reality 
there is no difference whatever in this respect. Until 
lately, indeed, the Government of Madras, as well as that 
of Bombay, was charged with the administration of an 
army. The charge, which for many years has been 
little more than nominal, has now however altogether 
ceased, and all the provincial governments are now on 
the same footing, in that they have to deal only with 
the business of civil administration. On the other hand 


the Lieutenant Governors have gradually been invested 
with all the authority in civil business which at one 
time was retained by the Supreme Government, so that 
the two Governors in Council and the three Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal, the North West Provinces, and 
Punjab exercise equal administrative authority and 
relative independence in financial and all other ma tters. 

With this equality of power the position of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has become by much 
the most important of any under the Supreme Govern- 
ment, by reason of the greater extent of that pro- 
vince, still more of its greater population and wealth, 
and the larger interests as compared with other parts 
of the country arising out of these conditions. The 
portion of the Indian Civil Service serving in Bengal 
is the largest official body in India." The same thing 
holds good, not only in the Civil Service proper, 


, . ™ Gove ™ or is s *ykd « ms Excellency,’ like the Governor General, 
and takes precedence over the • Honourable ’ Lieutenant Governor. 

_ nW . distribution erf the Indian Civil Service, which fills the greatest 
part of the higher administrative appointments throushout the count™. 
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but in all brandies of the civil administration — police, 
education, law, public works, &c. Bengal is divided 
into forty-seven districts, exclusive of extensive non- 
regulation territories attached to it, against twenty- 
one in 'Madras and twenty- three in Bombay ; and 
there are more law-courts, schools, jails, and public 
establishments of all kinds under the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal than in any other province. 
In fact he has the largest patronage of any person in 
India, and while the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay are shared between 
the Governor and his Council, the Bengal Lieutenant 
Governor is absolutely uncontrolled in this respect b} 7 
anyone. From every point of view the Government 
of Bengal is by far the most important in India, after 
the Supreme Government ; and there appears not even 
a show of reason for maintaining the appearance of 
nominal inferiority to any of the other provincial 
governments. Next to the Bengal Government in im- 
portance ranks that of the North West Provinces, of 
which the same thing may be said. 

This anomalous condition has naturally not escaped 
the attention of those connected with Indian adminis- 
tration, and it has often been proposed that on the 
unification of the military administration being com- 

affords a good index of the relative administrative importance of the diffe- 
rent provinces. It is as follows : — 

Directly under Government of India : 


Central Department . . 32 

Political Employ ... 48 75 

Madras 143 

Bombay 140 

Bengal 186 

North West Provinces .... 182 

Punjab 1 85 

Central Provinces 1 63 

Burma 1 43 

Assam 1 32 


927 

1 In these four provinces the administrative posts are filled only in 
part by civilians. 
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pleted, and the Madras and Bombay Governments 
relieved of the charge of the armies designated by those 
nam es, the provincial administration in Madras and 
Bombay should be reduced to Lieutenant Governor- 
ships. The process of equalisation ought undoubtedly 
to be carried out, but I venture to think it should be 
effected rather by levelling up, and raising the Lieutenant 
Governorships to the higher rank. In the case of 
Bengal especially there is an incongruity almost 
grotesque in styling the head of the administration of 
a co un try with seventy millions of people — a population 
exceeding that of the United States — a Lieutenant 
Governor. The change of status is called for by every 
consideration of fitness and propriety. 

One consequence of this change might be that, 
whereas the Bengal Government is now filled, under the 
provisions of the law, by a member of the Indian 
service, it would become possible to appoint as 
Governor a stranger to the country, when the special 
knowledge and administrative training which have 
produced the signal results displayed in the North 
West Provinces and Punjab in past years, as well 
as in Bengal itself, would no longer be available. 
With a certain class of politicians, indeed, ignorance 
of his business on the part of a person in such a 
position is deemed to be in itself a qualification. Yet 
there is no precedent for such an arrangement. 
Colonial Governors are certainly often appointed 
without experience of their duties, but then they do 
not administer the government of which they are the 
nominal heads ; their functions are for the most part of 
a ceremonial kind. In the Crown Colonies where the 
Governor does exercise authority, the duties are on a 
trifling scale. In India only does the ruler of a large 
and populous country actually administer the govern- 
ment. There the welfare of the province entrusted to 
his charge depends on his efficiency ; the business is of 
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a technical kind demanding for the proper discharge of 
it long and special experience, while the duties are 
heavy beyond comparison with those to be discharged 
by an administrator in any other part of the world. 
It may be said that affairs at Madras and Bombay have 
got on fairly well under some Governors who have had 
neither experience nor ability; but then the business 
and responsibility have been shared with experienced 
colleagues in their Councils. One advantage, indeed, 
so far as it goes, may be found in selecting a Governor 
from the peerage or lower ranks of a Ministry, that it 
brings Indian official life to that extent in touch with 
the English political world, and creates a certain 
amount of interest in Indian affairs among persons who 
might otherwise be without it. Further, the possession 
of personal experience is not always without disadvan- 
tage in one respect. It is scarcely possible that a 
man should be raised from the ranks of a service in 
which his life has been passed without taking with him 
more or less of bias for or against some of his old 
associates, which may be displayed in the subsequent 
distribution of patronage. But when all this is said, 
the fact remains that for the effective administration of 
an Indi an province, a knowledge of the people of India, 
of their religions and some at least of their languages, 
and of the complicated system of law, usage, and land 
tenure with which the business of civil administration is 
mainly concerned, is an essential qualification. An 
untrained man from England, or a successful Colonial 
Governor, who has earned his popularity by a dignified 
and courteous performance of the ceremonial duties of 
office, but who has perforce left all business to his 
responsible advisers, must on first arriving in India be 
ignorant of the very elements of the business coming 
before him, and form his judgment at second hand on 
the advice of those about him, nor will the brief tour of 
office suffice to make good his deficiencies. The case 
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of the Governor General is not apposite. That high 
personage is not, or should, not he, engaged on details ; 
moreover the Supreme Government is better provided 
with advisers than the subordinate governments; 
while in statesmen of the class usually appointed to 
this high office, genius may supply the place of 
experience. On the whole, the conclusion would 
appear to be that while the Government of Bengal 
should certainly be placed on the same footing as- 
regards emoluments and standing as that of Madras 
and Bombay, the number of governorships open to 
persons not belo n ging to the Indian service should not 
be extended. But should Bengal be made an open 
appointment, it may be remembered that the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay have always been freely 
conferred on distinguished members of the Indian 
service, and so no doubt would be that of Bengal. 

Whether Bengal be administered by a Governor or 
a Lieutenant Governor, the head of the government of 
the province should be aided by a Council. That great 
country is altogether too large a charge for a single ruler. 
Gover nm ent by one man has indeed produced remark- 
able results in the North West Provinces under a 
Thomason and in Punjab under a Lawrence, as well as 
during later years in Bengal under its successive Lieu- 
tenant Governors; but the great and complicated in- 
terests in this last province involve an amount of 
business beyond the capacity of any one man to deal 
with, and the progress of administration there has 
reached a point when continuity of policy is even more 
required than individual energy. This would be secured 
by a Council the members of which do not vacate office 
simultaneously, while the addition of a Council would 
be a salutary check on the exhibition of personal 
eccentricity. 

The means for creating such a body without sensible 
expense are to be found in the existing Board of Bevenue. 
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This comprises two members, who are the highest 
officers in the administrative branch of the service. 
Although styled a board, practically they exercise 
distinct and separate functions, one being at the head 
of the great department of land revenue, and the other 
of the departments of opium, assessed taxes, and excise, 
and they meet together as a board only for the hearing 
of certain classes of appeals. They would take these 
duties with them into the Council, thereby saving a 
great deal of correspondence which now goes on between 
the Board and the Government, and would administer 
such other departments of business as the Governor 
might allot to them on a redistribution of duties between 

o 

himself and his Council. A fourth member should be 
added for public works, which in Bengal are now on a 
scale of importance to call for the superintendence of a 
responsible minister. Power should be given to the 
Governor to overrule his Council, a power possessed by 
the Governor General and the other Governors, his 
reasons for doing so being formally placed on record. 
This power would seldom if ever have to be exercised, 
but such a statutory provision is a necessary condition 
for establishing the responsibility of the Governor in 
case of emergency. 

It has been explained that the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal has already precisely the same degree of 
independence and authority as the Governor in Council 
of Madras and Bombay. One exception, however, must 
here be mentioned. The High Court of Calcutta con- 
tinues to be under the orders of the Governor General 
in Council in all matters where the authority of a 
government comes into action, and such of the judges 
as are appointed by the Queen from the Indian service 
are in form nominated by the Governor General, 
although in fact the nomination is made by that authority 
on the recommendation of the Lieutenant Governor. 
This connection between the local High Court and the 
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Supreme Government is no longer appropriate, a sepa- 
rate Hi gh Court having many years ago been established 
in the North West Provinces, while Punjab and the other 
more recently created provinces have each their own 
Appellate Court. The jurisdiction of the Calcutta Court 
is thus now limited to Bengal, 1 and it should undoubtedly 
be placed in the same relations towards the Government 
of that province as the High Courts of Madras and 
Bombay hold in regard to the governments of those pro- 
vinces, when the connection of the Supreme Government 
with the former would cease. This change would no 
doubt have been already carried out but for the tendency 
of administrative reform in India to lag behind the 
requirements apparent. 

The Councils at Madras and Bombay have until 
lately consisted of three members, two chosen from the 
Civil Service, and the local Commander-in-Chief. On 
the latter being placed with the army he commands 
under the direct orders of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, it was no longer appropriate that he should be 
directly connected with the civil administration of one in 
particular of the many provinces over which his army 
is distributed, and by the Act of Parliament passed in 
1898 2 he has ceased to be a member of that Council. 
A possible inconvenience from the change may be that 
whereas the Governor might usually count on the vote 
of the Commander-in-Chief in cases where his two 
civilian colleagues were opposed to him, when the 
Council being equally divided he had the casting vote, 
he is now liable to be outvoted. In the case of many 
of the past Governors the presumption would have been 
that in such a conflict of opinion the Governor was in 
the wrong and his more experienced colleagues in the 
right. The law, however, has already established the 
principle that responsibility should rest ultimately with 

1 It also hears appeals from Assam and in certain cases from the 
Recorder of Rangoon, but this is a matter of detail. 

5 56 & 67 Viet., Cap. lviii. 
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some one person, and this the highest, by conferring 
the same power on the Governor of a Province as is 
already possessed by the Governor General of overruling 
his Council, the reasons for doing so being formally 
placed on record. Further, in Bombay and Madras, as 
in Bengal, a fourth member of Council might advan- 
tageously be added for public works, the interests of 
which do not receive at present the systematic attention 
they require. 

It will have been gathered from what has been said 
on the subject, that in proposing a council for Bengal, 
a purely consultative body is not contemplated, in 
which three men would do the work now done by one 
man, but a Council the members of which should divide 
between them the ordinary administrative business of 
the Government. This change in constitution from 
consultative to executive has been fully carried out in 
the Council of the Governor General, as will be explained 
in the following chapter, and also to some extent in the 
Councils at Bombay and Madras, although in the latter a 
great deal of business which elsewhere would be deemed 
too petty for such procedure, appears to be still dealt 
with collectively. This is probably because there would 
otherwise not be enough for the Council to do. Madras 
is cut off by other provinces from the north and so is 
without a foreign frontier. It is inhabited by a docile 
and orderly people ; and having enjoyed a long period 
of settled government free from wars and intestine dis- 
orders, the administrative machine there is much less 
heavily weighted than in the other great provinces, the 
interests to be dealt with are simpler and easier to deal 
with, while a great 'deal of business which might appro- 
priately be dealt with by a Government so circum- 
stanced, is intercepted by the intermediate agency of the 
Board of Revenue. A Council at Madras is absolutely 
necessary so long as the Governor is appointed direct 
from England, but a Council and a Board of Revenue 
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chap, are not both wanted, and the latter in the interests of 
. economy might with advantage be abolished. 

Direct While thus bringing the administrative organisation 

pondence of the greater provinces into accordance with present 
India 611 needs and conditions, the opportunity should be taken 
office and to discontinue the direct correspondence still maintained 
as between the Madras and Bombay Governments and the 
Govenf India 0ffice - Tllis is now little more tlian a matter of 
ments form, and limited for the most part to trivial details, 

*° s u e Id while it is carried on under the cognisance of the Su- 

preme Government, which is supplied with copies of all 
the letters which pass. It is a mere survival from the 
tim e when the three presidencies were isolated countries 
and when three separate military establishments were 
maintained by the Company, recruited and administered 
directly by the Court of Directors. But, maintained in 
any form, the practice is objectionable, as tending 
to create unnecessary friction between the head and 
subordinate governments. There should be only one 
authority in India directly responsible to the home 
government. 

North The territory inappropriately called the North W est 

v£cesf r ° Provinces, with which Oudh is now incorporated, may 
in a general way be defined as the basin of the Upper 
Ganges and its tributaries. This, like Bengal, is an 
immense plain, watered by that river and the Jumna, 
both navigable in an imperfect fashion for vessels of 
small burden almost throughout their course. Of less 
Their extent than the other large provinces, it comes next 
andko. U ^ e a ^ ter Bengal in population, and is almost as densely 
portance. inhabited. It is more uniformly cultivated, and con- 
tains a smaller quantity of waste land than any other 
part of the country, its land revenue being the largest 
in India. This part of the country has, from time imme- 
morial, given a government to the rest of India . 1 Here 

1 The country known as the Delhi territory, west of the Jumna, with 
the great city of that name, was, however, transferred after the Mutiny 
from this to the Punjab Province. 
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first settled the Aryan race, -which supplanted the ab- 
original possessors of the country. Here, too, was 
established the great Hindu monarchy which was over- 
come by the first Mahomedan invaders. Here was 
fixed the seat of government of the different dynasties 
of Mahomedan emperors, who retained a partial hold 
of the Gangetic plain for some time after the rest of 
their empire had crumbled away. And here are to be 
found some of the most exquisite of the memorials, 
which, having escaped the ravages of Maratha barbarism 
and English indifference, still attest the taste and mag- 
nificence of the Pathan and Mogul rulers. 

The people of these parts are, if we except Punjab, 
which, until modern times has been regarded as beyond 
Indian limits, the physically finest and most warlike 
people of India, and until recently have furnished the 
greater part of the armies both of the British and their 
predecessors. If Bengal be the most fertile, this province 
and Punjab are politically the most important. Although 
for the most part a vast plain, with but a small eleva- 
tion above sea level, it is sufficiently raised above the 
rivers which water it to be secure from inundation, and 
is usually free from the visitation of either excessive 
r ain or drought, while the extensive irrigation works 
■carried out over a large portion of its surface have 
lessened the danger from the latter calamity. To these 
advantages maybe added the possession throughout the 
"breadth of the country of what is entirely wanting in 
the greater part of Bengal and many other parts of the 
country, an excellent material for road-making; to 
which is chiefly due the fact that the province is better 
supplied with good communications than any other part 
of India. This is the only province in India throughout 
which only one language is spoken. 

The North West Provinces with Oudh form the 
most compact territory in India, if the term can be 
properly applied to so extensive a country. In regard 
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to administration, the charge is as important as Bengal ; 
it comprises forty-nine districts as against forty-seven 
in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, and 
more than twice the number of districts in Madras, 
and every consideration which makes for styling the 
head of the Bengal Government a Governor, applies 
equally to this great province. Here also, as in Bengal, 
the Governor should be aided by a Council. The cir- 
cumstances, indeed, are not quite the same. The North 
West Provinces have no maritime cities or great 
centres of European trade, with large communities 
of non-official Europeans ; the number of English settlers 
is small, and thus it is not subject to the conflicts of 
class interests which have to be dealt with in Bengal, 
and in respect to which the position of a single ruler 
is necessarily more difficult and delicate than that of 
a collective government. But the amount of business 
to be transacted here is beyond the capacity of a single 
administrator to deal with properly, while the province 
has arrived at a condition when the vigour and impulse 
to progress which the rule of one man can impart, may 
be fitly replaced by the greater continuity of policy 
which would be secured under the administration of a 
Governor aided by a Council. So far from the head of 
the administration losing by the change — not to men- 
tion the relief from the pressure of work now imposed on 
a single man, and that a great deal of business which has 
now to be disposed of in his name by irresponsible 
secretaries would then fall to be dealt with by members 
of the Government with recognised authority — it would 
be of great advantage to the Governor if all appoint- 
ments and promotions in the public service of this 
province, a much larger body than that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made in consultation with and on the 
joint responsibilities of colleagues, instead of at his 
sole pleasure. Far from detracting from his authority, 
such a change should increase it, while the popularity 
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of the Governor with, the great services under his orders chap. 
should undoubtedly gain. The feeling often enter- . Y ‘ 
tained among its members, that preferment is deter- 
mined too much by personal bias, is one of the weak 
points in the system of administration by a single man, 
whose decisions are not subjected to the advice and 
criticism of any colleagues. 

The material for the formation of a Council for the 
North West Provinces with little or no additional expense 
is available, as in Bengal, in the absorption of the 
Board of Bevenue, the two officials at the head of it 
being advanced to the higher position, taking up with 
them their present duties. But whether or not the 
Governor be aided by a Council, the administration of 
this province being concerned almost wholly with the 
native population, an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and customs of the people, the Indian regula- 
tions, and the diverse and complicated tenures of land, 
are essential qualifications in the Governor, and are to 
be gained only by the experience of an official lifetime. 

The government of this province is as distinctly an 
Indian official post as any appointment in the service. 

A stranger to the country, whether connected with an 
English political party or coming with colonial experi- 
ence, would be perfectly inefficient for the place. But, 
indeed, the idea of making such an appointment has 
never been mooted. 

It needs hardly be added that a legislative effort Desig, 
should be made without further loss of time, sufficient ofthese 
to procure that the present designation of this province Pences 
be altered to one more rational. The Act of 1883 changed, 
which provided for the creation of a fourth presidency 
out of this part of the country, called it the ‘ Presidency 
of Agra.’ The capital of the province having been 
moved to Allahabad, the latter city would furnish a 
better name for it, but ‘ Hindustan ’ would be still more 
appropriate. 
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chap. Punjab, 'which as well as the North West Provinces 

. 7 ;. , is situated beyond the tropics, and is in great part, like 

Punjab the latter, a vast plain, enjoys from its northerly situa- 
aiso be tion a colder winter climate than the rest of India, 
Governor- a ^tough subject to extreme heat in summer ; and being 
ship. watered by rivers which although barely navigable in 
their upper part afford great facilities for an extensive 
system of artificial irrigation, now in course of being 
gradually carried out, it promises to become eventually 
a great corn-producing country. It derives great politi- 
cal importance in the scale of Indian provinces from 
its frontier position, and the warlike character of its 
inhabitants, who proved to be the most stubborn oppo- 
nents ever encountered by British arms in the East, 
and who now supply the most valued element in our 
native army. Of smaller extent than Madras and Bom- 
bay, it contains more administrative districts than they, 
and a somewhat larger population than the latter. The 
Punjab government being charged with the diplomatic 
relations with the independent or quasi-independent 
tribes on its frontiers to the west and north, extending 
over more than a thousand miles, is not less important 
than any other, and the head of it should certainly be 
raised to the status of a Governor, of equal dignity with 
the other heads of provinces. Here, however, the per- 
sonal element comes into play in a special degree ; the 
system of administration also is of a simpler, or as it is 
often styled more patriarchal, form than in the older 
provinces — although under the universal application of 
our codes of law this simplicity is rapidly disappear ing ; 
and while the disadvantages attending government by a 
single person, uncontrolled by responsible colleagues, 
have not always been absent here, the case for change 
is by no means so strong as in Bengal and the North 
West Provinces, and, the introduction of a Council 
c ^ t i might be deferred for the present. 

Provinces. The Central Provinces are a collection of territories 
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obtained at various times from different Maratha states, chap. 

They include a great portion of the table-land of Central „ v ~ 

India, in which rise the Narbada and Tapti flowing into 
the Indian Ocean on the west coast, the Sone and other 
tributaries of the Ganges, and the Mahanadi and several 
branches of the Godavari which fall into the Bay of 
Bengal. This country has suffered more than any other 
part from the ravages and intestine feuds of the Marathas. 

It was the stronghold of the Pindari freebooters of 
1817, and has only of comparatively late years possessed 
a settled government. In extent it nearly equals Great 
Britain, and falls not far short of the larger provinces 
of India; but a great part consists of forests, waste 
land, and barren hills, sparsely inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, and the revenue is at present comparatively 
small. There are, however, some very fertile portions. 

The wide plain of Nagpur is one of the most productive 
cotton fields of India ; the Baipur district and the valley 
of the Narbada are rich in grain ; and the whole 
country, being naturally fertile, bids fair to become 
under settled government a very valuable portion of 
the Indian empire. The administration of the Central 
Provinces is under a Chief Commissioner. 

Assam, upon its acquisition from the Burmese in Assam. 

3 824, was attached to the province of Bengal, and so 
remained until a few years ago, when that overgrown, 
unwieldy government was lightened by the separation of 
Assam, which was formed into a separate administration 
under a Chief Commissioner. Assam, whose people 
are distinct in race and language from the Bengalis, is 
the smallest of the great provinces, but nearly as large 
as England. A great part of it is still covered with 
primitive forest, and the population is at present less 
than five millions, about the same as that of England in 
the reign of James I. But the soil is rich ; Assam is 
the principal seat of the rapidly expanding Indian tea 
industry, in which a large number of English settlers 
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chap, are engaged ; rich, coal deposits have been found in the 
v ~ . north, and when opened up by railways and its wastes 
peopled by immigrants from overcrowded Bengal, the 
province will probably advance to a prominent com- 
mercial position. 

Smaller The smaller British provinces directly under the 
provinces. g U p reme Government ; Berar under the jurisdiction of 
the Besident of Hyderabad with a commissioner in 
immediate executive charge ; the little province of 
Coorg in Southern India administered by the Governor 
General’s Agent at Mysore ; and the Andaman Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal, a convict settlement, the head of 
which is styled a chief commissioner, call for no special 
notice here. 

Burma. Lastly comes Burma, now, with the addition made 
in 1886, the largest province of all. The country in- 
habited by the Burmese themselves is nearly as large 
as Prance, but there are in addition many thousand 
square miles, sparsely occupied by aboriginal tribes. 
Most of these lie beyond the borders of Burma proper, 
to the north and east ; but there is a great tract of 
very mountainous country, clothed in dense forests and 
jungles, which separates the maritime districts of the 
province on the Bay of Bengal from the basin of the 
Irawadi, inhabited by barbarous races. On the side 
of Burma no attempt was ever made by its native 
government to subdue these savages, and nothing was 
known or heard of them except when they sallied down 
from their mountain fastnesses to harry and plunder, 
carrying away into slavery such of their Burman cap- 
tives as they spared from slaughter. And, for so long 
as the country at the back of these mountains was 
occupied by a foreign power, our intercourse with 
. these tribes was limited to punitive expeditions on the 
occasions of their raiding into our maritime districts, 
and our troops did not penetrate beyond the fringe of 
the British border. But after the occupation of Upper 
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Burma, "when British, territory embraced both sides of 
these tracts, it became necessary to bring it into order. 
The operations undertaken in this view have been at- 
tended with great difficulty from the nature of the 
country, range after range of precipitous mountains 
with knife-edged summits, separated by narrow ravines 
clothed in pestiferous and almost impenetrable jungle, 
and the beds of rapid torrents, while from spring to 
autumn the vapour-laden winds from the sea pour down 
a deluge of continuous rain. Systematic operations 
were first undertaken in 1889, when columns sent in 
from the west and east succeeded under extreme diffi- 
culties in working their way through these obstacles, 
and effected a junction in the centre of the country. This 
accomplished, exploration was extended, and post after 
post established, and the pacification of the country — 
the occupants of which are known under the general 
name of the Chin tribes — is being surely if slowly 
accomplished. The work undertaken to the north of 
Burma has been much of the same kind. The tribes — 
Kachins and others — which occupy these tracts had been 
a source of constant trouble to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, of which they were practically independent; they 
harboured all the malcontent refugees from Burman 
misgovernment and levied blackmail on the peaceable 
dwellers in the open country. The fastnesses to be pene- 
trated in this direction are less difficult than those above 
referred to, but the country is very extensive, and can 
be approached only from one side, and the people are 
brave and skilful in their mode of warfare. The work 
of pacification is, however, being gradually pushed for- 
ward until the whole country shall be reduced to peace 
and good order up to the Chinese frontier, although 
it is not in contemplation to occupy all of it perma- 
nently, and the administration of a great part of the 
country will be left to the tribal chiefs. It is these 
operations of which so much has been heard during 
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the last few years — for the pacification of Upper 
Burma itself was effected in the first three years after 
annexation; operations carried out as much in the 
interest of the Burmese themselves, who can now live 
in security on the frontier, as for establishing the pax 
Britannica throughout the country ; operations in which 
captains and lieutenants have led independent com- 
mands and made reputations, and which have illus- 
trated once more the admirable qualities of the gallant 
native troops an dmilitary police, mostly Gurkhas and 
Punjabis, by whom the work has been carried out. 

The Shans and other tribes on the eastern frontier 
of Burma, formerly under the nominal jurisdiction of 
the Burman Government, are more peaceful in charac- 
ter, and in their case it has only been necessary that 
an exhi bition should be made of British power to 
establish a complete pacification of these extensive ter- 
ritories, which have now become an integral part of 
the province. These upland tracts, but partially in- 
habited at present from long absence of any regular 
government and the security it offers for peace and 
property, are for the most part healthy and naturally 
fertile, and will hereafter become a valuable possession. 
In addition to this outlying portion of the province 
which has come to us as an inheritance from the Bur- 
man Government, there are further extensive tracts 
beyond the Salween Eiver as far as the left bank of the 
Mekong, as to which it cannot be said that any specific 
sovereignty has ever been established, and over which 
we have not assumed the direct rule ; but which have 
now necessarily come under our political influence in 
the same degree as other frontier tribes on the borders 
of the empire. 

With regard to all the wild tribes with whom we 
have come in intimate contact for the first time in 
Burma, the experience of similar cases on the frontier 
of Assam indicates that, although absolute savages and 
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ferocious in habit at the outset, when once subdued chap. 
they become soon converted into peaceful, law-abiding . . 

subjects ; and it is in this direction, dealing with people 
whose religion does not go higher than a rude fetish 
worship, untrammelled by the insuperable barriers of 
the Hindu caste system or the faith of Islam, that the 
Christian missionary may hope to find one of the most 
promising grounds in the East for the exercise of his 
beneficent influence. 

•The province of Burma, which is thus the largest in Head of 
the Indian empire, and the political and commercial 
importance of which will certainly become more pro- tion 
minent from year to year, should be constituted into a bea 
governorship without loss of time. The a dminis tration Governor > 
has altogether outgrown the original character indicated 
by its present form, and the title of the head of the 
administration is absurdly inappropriate for the position 
he holds. 

A similar change is called for in the administrative as wen as 
constitution of the Central Provinces and Assam. In central 
earlier days, when these administrations were first 
created, the Chief Commissioner of the Province was Assam, 
merely the local representative of the Governor General 
in Council, which body reserved to itself all nominations 
to the various administrative posts in the province, as 
well as complete financial control. These limitations 
have been gradually withdrawn, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner now virtually exercises the entire patronage 
within his province, and possesses the same degree of 
financial independence as the Governors in Council and 
the Lieutenant Governors of the larger provinces. The 
time has certainly come when this expansion of his 
authority should be distinctly recognised, and the head 
of the administration be called — what he is already in 
everything but the name — a Governor. The notion 
commonly obtains among those who have to deal with 
these matters that the head of an Indian province should 
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properly be called a Lieutenant Governor, and (as has 
been mentioned above) it has been proposed at various 
times that, for the present Governors in Council of 
Madras and Bombay, a Lieutenant Governor should 
be substituted. But clearly the next place in the 
official hierarchy below the Governor General is not a 
Lieutenant Governor, but a Governor. The former title 
would be appropriate only in the case of a province 
being subdivided into Lieutenant Governorships under 
the Governor. It has, indeed, been objected that, 
whereas a Lieutenant Governor is a person nominated 
by the Government of India, a Governor must neces- 
sarily be appointed by the Queen, that is by the Secre- 
tary of State of the day. This idea, however, is not 
based on the natural condition of things, but merely 
on the fact that while the Lieutenant Governors are 
selected from the Indian service, and nominated by the 
head of the Government there, the two Governors of 
Madras and Bombay are appointed from home. But 
there is no innate necessity for this distinction being 
maintained. When the Straits Settlements were under 
the Indian Government the officer in charge was a 
‘ Governor,’ but the office carried smaller emoluments 
than attach to many comparatively subordinate appoint- 
ments. The nominating authority, in each case, is a 
point to be settled by the Act of Parliament which 
makes the change of title, and would, no doubt, be 
determined by the fact that for all these Governorships, 
except Madras and Bombay and perhaps Bengal, local 
experience is an absolutely necessary condition for an 
effective administration. The change here advocated 
is called for if only to bring home to the people of 
England the magnitude and importance of the great 
provincial appointments of the Indian empire. For so 
long as the present nomenclature is maintained, people 
who are well informed on other subjects will continue 
to be possessed with the notion that India is still divided 
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into three Presidencies, that the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay are next in importance to the Government 
of India, and that the other great provinces are merely 
outlying tracts which are administered in some sort of 
way imperfectly understood by the direct agency of 
the Supreme Government. With a more appropriate 
classification the actual organisation of the Indian em- 
pire in eight great provinces 1 under Governors having- 
all equal independence and authority, and all occupying 
the same relative position to the Supreme Government, 
would then come to be understood, and questions of 
Indian administration might receive more rational treat- 
ment than they now get. If, however, it would facilitate 
the change here advocated, Lieutenant Governors might 
be assigned to the two less important provinces — the 
Central Provinces and Assam. The ruler of Burma 
should certainly be a Governor, but the administration 
of that province has not yet reached the stage of de- 
velopment to need the establishment of an Executive 
Council. 

Statutory authority for nearly the whole of these 
changes already exists. The Act of 18S3 provides for 
the appointment of a Governor in Council to the ‘ Pre- 
sidency of Bengal and of Agra (North West Provinces),’ 
and the same Act empowers the Home Government of 
India to alter the limits from time to time of the 
several Presidencies. An Act of 1835 gave power to 
the Court of Directors to suspend the creation of sepa- 
rate Presidencies of Bengal and Agra, and to appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that part of the then existing 
Bengal Presidency which was to have formed the Agra 
Presidency. But the first Act appears to be still in 
force, and Section 57 gives power to the Court (now to 
the Secretary of State) to determine the number of 
Councillors to be appointed to any Presidency, or to 

1 Eight provinces, excluding the great tract of Baluchistan, and the 
smaller administrations — Berar, Ajmir, Coorg, and the Andamans. 
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suspend the appointment of Councils therein. Further, 
the Act of 1861 empowers the Governor General to 
appoint a Lieutenant Governor to any province. To 
this authority, however, is attached the condition that 
a Legislative Council shall thereon be established in the 
province, and the Acts as they stand, while apparently 
still giving authority to convert the Lieutenant Gover- 
nors of Bengal and North West Provinces into Gover- 
nors, and to advance any Chief Commissionership to a 
Lieutenant Governorship, does not provide for the case 
of Punjab and Burma if these are to be made Governor- 
ships, while the law as regards Bengal and the North 
West Provinces introduces the obsolete term ‘Presi- 
dency,’ which ought, under any circumstances, to be 
got rid of. And on every consideration it will no doubt 
be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to obtain fresh 
statutory powers from Parliament for all the matters 
to be embraced in this important and much-needed 
reform. 

In connection with this subject of the Provincial 
Governments, a noteworthy point is the simplicity and 
economical scale on which they are organised, a charac- 
teristic of Indian administration generally, which is 
entirely opposed to the superficial view commonly held 
on the subject, and which is in striking contrast to 
what obtains in other parts of the British possessions. 
The Governors of Madras and Bombay indeed have 
establishments adequate to their position. 1 The three 
Lieutenant Governors have each a private secretary and 
one aide-de-camp. A Chief Commissioner has no per- 

1 Perhaps more than adequate in one respect. In addition to a private 
secretary and a couple of aides-de-camp, these Governors have each a 
military secretary on their staff. The title is a misnomer ; the officer in 
question has nothing to do with military business, which, so far as it has 
not already come to an end, is conducted by the military secretary to the 
Government— an officer at the head of the military department, ‘and not 
on the personal staff of the Governor. The former is, in fact, merely a 
superior aide-de-camp, the head of the Governor’s household, and his duties 
are wholly of a ceremonial kind. 
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sonal staff, but be is allowed tbe services of a junior 
member of tbe civil service as a personal assistant to 
belp bim in bis private correspondence. Tbus an officer 
governing a territory as large as a European kingdom, 
with a population of many millions, and living among a 
people who attach an almost excessive degree of im- 
portance to tbe outward trappings of rank, lives bke a 
private gentleman, and, it may be added, on a smaller 
salary than the governors of some petty islands in tbe 
West Indies and outlying settlements. 

It will have been gathered from tbe historical 
summary in Chapter III., that the present distribu- 
tion of territory among the provinces of India has 
come about in a more or less haphazard way, governed 
by the circumstances of the times, and in many cases 
without regard to distinctions of race and language. 
A redistribution, based on those distinctions, is indeed 
impracticable, short of subdividing India into a very 
much greater number of provinces ; but there are some 
strong reasons in favour of a certain amount of re- 
distribution, indicated by the practical inconvenience 
which attends the maintenance of the present adminis- 
trative divisions. 

After a brief term of a separate government for 
Sind, that province was attached to Bombay, but the 
amalgamation has been from the first distinctly incon- 
venient and inappropriate. The people of Sind differ 
entirely in race and language from the people inhabiting 
the rest of the Bombay Presidency, and Sind being 
separated from the latter by the great Indian desert, 
co mm unication is, and is likely for an indefinite time 
to be practicable only by sea. The port of Karachi, 
on the other hand, is the natural outlet for the commerce 
of Punjab, and the line of separation between the two 
provinces is purely artificial. The main line of railway 
through Sind is merely a continuation of the Punjab 
system of railways, and is administered from Lahore ; 
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while the control of diplomatic relations on the moun- 
. tain frontier of Sind was many years ago removed from 
the cognisance of the Bombay government. The pro- 
priety of transferring Sind from Bombay to Punjab has 
therefore long been recognised. The practical objec- 
tion, beyond the temporary inconvenience which attends 
all such changes, is that with the loss of Sind and its 
three millions of people and fifty thousand square miles 
(a large part, however, consisting of desert), Bombay, 
already the smallest of the great provinces, would still 
further become disproportionately small. A rational 
compensation, however, might be given by addihg to 
Bombay some of the western districts of the Central 
Provinces, inhabited by Marathi-speaking people in 
close affinity with those of the adjacent Bombay pro- 
vinces, and for the trade of which Bombay is the 
natural outlet. In fact it may be said that if, when 
the province of Nagpur was annexed some forty years 
ago, the railway system had already been in existence, 
that province would certainly have been attached to 
Bombay in the first instance. If this change were now 
carried out, compensation might advantageously be 
given to the Central Province by attaching to it some, 
if not all, of the existing districts now known under 
the general name of Orissa. The parts of these ceded 
by the Marathas in the time of Lord Wellesley, were 
added to the Bengal Presidency as the only arrangement 
possible at the time, and they formed part of the 
Lieutenant Governorship created in 1854. But land 
communication between Bengal and Orissa has always 
been difficult and tedious, and although this difficulty 
may eventually be overcome by railways, the people of 
Orissa are not Bengalis ; it would be advantageous to 
give the Central Provinces an outlet to the sea, and 
a great advantage to reduce the excessive size of the 
province of Bengal. 

A further change in the same direction is indicated 
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by obvious political and geographical conditions. The 
maritime district of Chittagong has no natural affinity 
with Bengal, while land communication between the 
two can only be established in the distant future. 
Chittagong, indeed, has hitherto been cut off on the 
land side from every other part of the world by road- 
less tracts deemed impassable ; but the railway now in 
course of construction from that port up to the north 
of Assam, will bring it into easy communication with 
that province, to which it would make an appropriate 
addition. All the districts south of Assam, indeed, 
might advantageously form part of the transfer, which 
would comprise an area of 12,000 square miles, with 
about four millions of people. Bengal would still have 
a population of sixty-three millions, and would remain 
the most populous, and commercially, the most impor 
tant province of the empire, while in the future it is 
likely to prove the most difficult to govern, another 
reason for bringing it within more manageable dimen- 
sions. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT 

Some account has already been given (Chapter III.) of 
the gradual development of the Government of India 
from what was, in the first instance, the government of 
the Bengal Presidency only. The first statutory recog- 
nition of a definitive government for the territories of 
the East India Company in Bengal was accorded in 
1773, when a Governor General and Council were ap- 
pointed to that Presidency. In 1793 that body was 
given a position of limited authority over the Govern- 
ments of the other two Presidencies, and the Governor- 
General, when visiting Madras or Bombay, was em- 
powered to suspend the Government of that Presidency 
and to assume the administration of it. The Act of 
1813, renewing the Company’s Charter, made no change 
in the form of the Government, but by abolishing the 
right of the Company to trade in India, relieved the 
Government of the charge of all commercial business 
save that connected with the Company’s monopoly of 
the China trade, abolished twenty years later. By the 
Act of 1833 the Governor General in Council of Bengal 
became the Governor General in Council of India, and 
was vested with the e superintendence, direction, and 
control of the whole civil and military government of all 
the said territories and revenues in India,’ but retained 
the direct Government of the Bengal Presidency. It 
has also been explained how, by degrees, the Governor 
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General in Council has withdrawn from the immediate 
administration of that or any part of the country, and 
is now concerned only with the general supervision of 
the various provincial administrations by the govern- 
ments which have been constituted for them from time 
to time. The former presidential system has also come 
to an end, although the title presidency is still used 
without any definite meaning, and British India is now 
actually divided into eight great provinces, each with 
its own administration in direct subordination to the 
Supreme Government. Adding to these the smaller 
provinces and the different administrations through 
which the business of the various native states is car- 
ried out, there are altogether fifteen governments or 
administrative officers in direct communication with 
the Governor-General in Council . 1 

The Government of India, while thus gradually 
withdrawing from the direct government of any part of 
the country, has, on the other hand, assumed the adminis- 
tration of all the Indian armies ; it has also taken im- 
mediate charge of the financial business of the country, 
•conducted, as well as the post-office and telegraph de- 
partments, by establishments which throughout India 
are directly under the Supreme Government . 2 3 

1 Two Governors in Council — Madras and Bombay. 

Three Lieutenant Governors — Bengal, North West Provinces, and 
Punjab. 

Three Chief Commissioners — Central Provinces, Assam, and Burma. 

Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana (also Commissioner of 
Ajmir). 

Agent to the Governor General in Central India. 

Resident at Hyderabad (and Chief Commissioner of Berar). 

Resident in Mysore (and Commissioner of Coorg). 

Resident at Baroda. 

Resident in Kashmir. 

Governor of the Andamans. 

To which may be added the Residents in Nepal and the Persian 
Gulf, territories beyond India. 

3 It has already been mentioned (page 97) that the High Court of 
Calcutta is still directly subordinate to the Governor General in Council, 
instead of being, like the other High Courts, under the government of 
the Province within which its jurisdiction is limited. This anomaly will 
no doubt before long be got rid of. 
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The Government of Fort William, as constituted 
by the Act of 1773, consisted of the Governor General 
and four Councillors, who were named in the Act. 
By the Regulating Act of 1784 it was provided that 
the Councillors should be three in number, to be chosen 
from the Civil Service, the Commander-in-Chief being 
an additional member, and to have ‘ voice and prece- 
dence ’ next after the Governor General. The nomina- 
tion of all the members of the Government was vested 
in the Court of Directors. The Act of 1793, renewing 
the Company’s Charter for a further term of twenty 
years, confirmed this constitution, but made the ap- 
pointment of the Commander-in-Chief as an additional 
member permissive and not obligatory; the power of 
so appointing him has always been acted on from 
that time. The Act of 1833 provides that one of 
the three ordinary Councillors, heretofore all appointed 
from the civil service, might be appointed from the 
army, a provision which has ever since been acted 
on. 

By the Act of 1773 the Government of Bengal, in 
addition to its executive functions, was given statutory 
powers to make laws (styled ‘ Regulations ’) for that 
presidency. Later Acts gave similar powers to the 
Madras and Bombay for their respective territories. 
By the Act of 1833 these powers were withdrawn from 
the two (now) subordinate governments, and the duty 
of making laws and regulations for the whole of India 
was placed on the Supreme Government, which was 
strengthened for the purpose by the addition of a fourth 
member, whose appointment was made on the nomina- 
tion of the Court of Directors, approved by the Crown. 
This additional member, whose qualifications were not 
stated, but who it was contemplated should always be 
an English lawyer, had rank and precedence after the 
other members, and was not to take a part in the 
executive business of the Government, but could sit 
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and vote only at meetings for making laws and regu- 
lations. 1 

In the same Act an important provision was intro- 
duced that the Supreme Council might meet in any 
part of India. Before this, proceedings held anywhere 
but at Port William (Calcutta) would have been in- 
valid. This provision, however, was not made use of 
until thirty years later. 

It was under the Act of 1833, modified by an Act 
of 1835, that the civil administration of the North 
West Provinces was vested in a Lieutenant Governor 
as already described. 

In 1858 an Act was passed renewing the Company’s 
government of India, not for a further definite term as 
heretofore, but 4 until Parliament shall otherwise pro- 
vide.’ The same Act authorised the appointment of a 
Lieutenant Governor for Bengal, and that thereon the 
Governor General should cease to be Governor of that 
province. By this change the Supreme Government 
was relieved of the direct administration of any part of 
the presidency of Port William. The same Act restored 
to the Governments of Madras and Bombay the power 
of local legislation, and created the system of Legislative 
Councils, Supreme and Local, described in the next 
chapter. 

In 1858, on the transfer of the Government of India 
from the Company to the Crown, and the creation of a 
Secretary of State and Council of India at London, the 
Supreme Council in India became the ‘ Council of the 
Governor General.’ 

In 1861 was passed the Indian Councils Act, by 
which another or fifth member was added to the Gover- 
nor General’s Council. Until 1859, the fourth ordinary 
member had always been a barrister ; but in that year 
the financial difficulties of the Indian Government led 
to a vacancy in that office being filled up by the ap- 

1 The first person appointed to this office was Mr. [Lord] Macaulay. 
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chap, pointment of an experienced financier (Mr. James Wilson, 
- V1, . then Secretary to the Treasury) ; and on his death in 
the following year his successor at the English Treasury 
was appointed to his place. This arrangement had left 
the Council for the time without a legal member, and it 
was therefore provided by the Act of 1861 that the 
Council should consist of five ordinary members, of 
whom three only must belong to the Indian service, and 
that one member should be a barrister of five years’ stand- 
ing. At the same time all the ordinary members were 
placed on an equal footing, and henceforward held prece- 
dence in order of appointment, and took part in all the 
deliberations of the Council. 

Provision Heretofore the senior ordinary member of Council 
tempo” 8 succeeded under statutory provision to the office of 
oiGover® Governor General, should it be vacated, pending the 
nor Gene- arrival of a successor. Since, under the new arrange- 
ia1 ' ment as to seniority, the senior member might be a 
person appointed for legal or financial requirements, 
without experience of Indian administration, it was 
now provided that such vacancy should in future be 
filled temporarily by the Governor of Madras or of 
Bombay, whichever had been first appointed. 

Mode of Until 1869 the two members of the Governor Gene- 
mgfooun ra ^ s Council above referred to were appointed by the 
ciiiors. Queen by warrant under Her Majesty’s Sign Manual, 
while the other three members (belonging to the Indian 
service) were appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council with the concurrence of a majority of members 
present at a meeting. By an Act passed in this year, it 
was provided that all the members of the Governor 
General’s Council should be appointed in the same way, 
by Eoyal Warrant. In other words, the patronage of 
these appointments was transferred from the Secretary 
of State in Council to the Secretary of State. 1 

, 1 -All these appointments of Governor General, Governors, and Mem- 

bers of the different Councils in India, are held for five years. This 
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In 1874 ail Act of Parliament was passed providing 
for the addition of a sixth member to the Governor 
General’s Council for ‘public works purposes.’ The 
same Act makes it permissible to diminish the number 
of the other members, saving that the legal member be 
always maintained. This is the first instance of the 
law specifically assigning particular duties to a member 
of council. As a matter of fact, the Act is now in 
abeyance. On the first occurrence of a vacancy in the 
new office, in 1880, it was not filled up, and the Council 
has ever since remained at its former strength of five 
ordinary members, and the charge of public works 
business has been taken by one of these without any 
reference thereto in his warrant of appointment, under 
the general arrangements made for the transaction of 
business by the Government of India to be referred to 
presently. 

The affairs of the Government of India are conducted 
like those of all other governments in various depart- 
ments — foreign, finance, military, &c., each in charge 
of a secretary under whose signature, according to 
statutory provision, every order of the Government 
must issue. 1 But although its business is thus distri- 
buted among appropriate departments, until a com- 
paratively recent period these were superintended and 
dealt with by the Government in its Collective capa- 
city. The law recognised only a Governor General in 
Council, and by the Governor General in Council all 
business was carried on. In earlier times, indeed, the 
Government was a board, whose proceedings, as is well 
known, the President with difficulty controlled, and 
whose conflicting decisions, swaying to and fro as the 

however, is a practice determined only by usage and understanding ; no 
limit of time is specified in the warrants of appointment. 

1 The Act of 1793 (sect. 39) prescribes that the signature shall be that 
of the Chief Secretary, and that 4 all orders shall be expressed to be made 
by the Governor General in Council, and not otherwise.’ By the Act of 
1813 the signature may be that of the Secretary of the Department to 
which the proceedings relate. 
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majority turned to one side or other, spread confusion, 
indecision, and disgrace over the land. This defect 
was remedied by the Act of 1786 , which enabled the 
Governor General to override the decision of the ma- 
jority of the Council after an interchange of minutes in 
which the opinions on both sides should be formally re- 
corded. The power (renewed in subsequent statutes) 
thus held in reserve it has practically never been neces- 
sary to employ. With the introduction of the proviso 
a reaction took place, and from being uniformly ob- 
structive the Council became perfectly subservient. In 
the time of the Marquis Wellesley its share in the busi- 
ness of the Government appears to have been merely 
formal. The ‘ board,’ as he used to term it, was seldom 
consulted till after the event, and orders were more 
often issued in his sole name than on their joint autho- 
rity. This practice appears to have been quite illegal, 
so long as the Governor General was with the Council 
at Calcutta; but appointment to the Council in those 
days was determined by seniority, and the dullest man 
had his turn. After Lord Wellesley left India, the pro- 
cedure reverted to what the Acts of Parliament con- 
templated. Under this procedure the Council acted in 
the capacity of advisers only, offering opinions on the 
cases put before them, but exercising no individual re- 
sponsibility. All papers requiring the orders of Go- 
vernment were circulated by the secretary of the de- 
partment among all the members of the Government, in 
order of seniority, and therefore being first laid before 
the Governor General. Cases the opinions recorded on 
which were in accord with each other, were then usually 
disposed of by the secretary ; those on which there ap- 
peared to be a difference of opinion were brought up to 
meetings of Council for personal discussion. 

An obvious defect in this procedure was the order 
of circulation ; the member of the Council best quali- 
fied from previous experience to deal with a case might 
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be the junior, who would get the papers last, so that 
his colleagues might have no opportunity of learning 
his opinion on it before recording their own. Another 
defect lay in the burden thus placed on the Governor 
General, who had to lead off in every case, not only 
with an opinion, but by setting out the issues on which 
opinions must be recorded. In fact the procedure was 
appropriate for only a very limited amount of business. 
As the affairs of the Government became continually 
more weighty and complex, from the great extension of 
territory, the introduction of railways and other public 
works on a large scale, and the development of educa- 
tion and all branches of the civil administration, they 
became altogether beyond the power of one man or a 
council acting collectively to deal with. Lord Dal- 
housie, before resigning the office of Governor General, 
recorded an authoritative opinion to this effect. The 
enormous extension of territory which occurred during 
his term of office sufficiently accounts for the great in- 
crease of business which dates from that time; and to pre- 
vent an utter collapse, under the pressure of affairs in all 
departments — military, political, financial, &c. — caused 
by the Mutiny, Lord Canning abolished the practice of 
dealing with business by the Council collectively, and 
introduced a beginning of the present system, under 
which each member takes the management of one or 
more branches of the administration, and only impor- 
tant affairs are referred to the Governor General, or to 
the whole Council. This, however, was at first merely 
a matter of private understanding and arrangement 
within the Council ; the first public announcement of 
the introduction of what is virtually a cabinet govern- 
ment, was in effect made when James Wilson was ap- 
pointed a Member of Council, as has been mentioned 
above, in order to take specific charge of the financial 
business of the Government, the responsibility for which 
was distinctly accepted by him and his successors, and 
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chap, recognised by tlie Governor General and the rest of the 
. VL . Council. The arrangement was not however in the first 
instance legal, since the Act of 1853 and preceding Acts 
required that every order or proceeding of the Indian 
Government should be the order or proceeding of the 
Governor General acting in conjunction with his whole 
Council; but the Act of 1861 legalised it, a clause 
therein providing that the Governor General should be 
empowered to make any arrangements he may deem 
fitting for the more convenient disposal of the business 
of the Council, and that any act done under the orders 
so passed 4 shall be deemed to be the act of the Governor 
General in Council.’ 

■has now The system thus introduced has since then been 
.eTbodyof fully developed, and the Governor General and his 
Council now practically form a cabinet of administra- 
heads of tive heads of departments, the premier in which, liow- 
mente." ever , besides holding a much higher official and social 
position than the other members, takes a much more 
active share in the superintendence of the various 
departments than is the case in any European country. 
Perhaps the position might be more accurately likened 
to that of an absolute monarchy where the king rules 
through his responsible ministers, but yet rules him- 
self. 1 The Governor General always himself takes 
charge of the Foreign Department, the most impor- 
tant and perhaps the most laborious of all, which 
comprises the affairs relating to all territories other 
than the British provinces, both within and beyond the 
frontier. The Home Department, under a member of 
the Civil Service, which deals with all business con- 
nected with the general internal administration of 
Britishlndia ; the Department of Finance and Commerce, 
the minister in charge of which may or may not be a 

] This simile, of course, puts out of sight the controlling power of the 
India Office, and regards the Indian G-overnment merely in respect to its 
relations with India. 
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member of the Indian service ; the Legislative Depart- 
ment under the legal member ; the Military Department 
which administers the army and marine service under 
the military member; and the Public Works' Depart- 
ment, make up the list of administrative bureaus. 

This change of system, and the increasing pressure 
of public business which has brought it about, involved 
another important modification in procedure. The 
Governor General had been frequently called away for 
prolonged periods from the seat of Government, while 
the Council always remained there. This state of things 
first received statutory recognition in the Act of 1793, 
which provided that on the Governor General going to 
another Presidency (the only form of absence which 
appears to have been contemplated), the powers of the 
Governor in Council therein should be suspended, and 
that during such absence from his own government, a 
President of the Bengal Council should be appointed 
who should exercise the powers (not of the Governor 
General) but of a Governor in Council. During the 
absence of the Governor General, therefore, the Council 
while exercising specific functions, was reduced to a 
subordinate position, the Governor General still ap- 
parently retaining his authority over the Presidency of 
Fort William, although this is not expressly stated. 
The provision was defined more clearly and its terms 
modified in the Act of 1833, in which authority was 
given to the Governor General in Council from time to 
time to pass a law, authorising the Governor General, 
when visiting any part of India, to exercise all the 
powers possessed by the Governor General in Council 
collectively, except the power of making laws and 
regulations ; the Governor General in such cases was to 
nominate a member of the Council to be President of it 
during his absence, who would exercise his powers. 
This provision was very largely made use of ; many of 
the Governor Generals until 1863 were absent from 
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chap. Calcutta and the Council during the greater part of 
VI -- . their term of office. The Member of Council nominated 
to be President was always the senior of that body, 
an arrangement made statutory by the Act of 1861. 
During these absences the Governor General was ac- 
companied by some of the Secretaries to Government, 
usually those of the Foreign, Military, and latterly the 
Public Works Departments, in whose places acting ap- 
pointments were made to the charge of their respective 
departments at the capital. Thus there were for the 
tim e two distinct and separate governments of Lidia, 
each having by law full powers as such. The degree 
to which the Governor General acted on his own re- 
sponsibility naturally depended in great measure on the 
character of the person holding the office. For the 
disposal of ordinary current business it was usual to 
divide the country into two parts, the business coming 
up from Madras, Bengal and the countries to the south 
being dealt with by the President in Council at Cal- 
cutta, that from the northern province by the Governor 
General. This as regards ordinary business ; in dealing 
with the larger questions with which Lord Dalhousie 
and Lord Canning were specially concerned, the distant 
Council had necessarily but little share. On the other 
han d, in proportion as the business of the government 
became more complicated and technical, especially in 
connection with finance, the Governor General became 
less able to act alone or to take an effective share 
in it while absent from the capital, with the result of a 
complete congestion of business on these occasions, the 
disposal of which was necessarily postponed till it could 
be taken in hand by the Government when re-united. 
When Sir John Lawrence became Governor General, the 
administrative delays from this cause had reached a 
point at which a remedy became absolutely necessary, 
by the Governor General either ceasing to absent him- 
self from the capital, or taking the Government with 
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him during his absence from it. The latter course, chap. 
which the improvement in the means of moving about . VL 
the country then for the first time made readily practi- 
cable, was adopted, and except for short winter tours, no 
Governor General has or will ever again absent himself 
from his Council. 

Thus the form of the Government of India has Effect of 
undergone a great change, and from a consultative change. 
Council presided over by the Governor General, who 
initiated all business, and under whose direct orders 
the secretaries of the different departments carried on 
their duties, has now become in effect a Cabinet Govern- 
ment, under which the business is carried on as in all 
European states in separate departments. While, in- 
deed, as has been said, the Governor General takes a 
much more particular and active share in departmental 
business than any European prime minister, the extent 
to which a Member of Council refers departmental 
business to the former instead of disposing of it himself, 
is a matter of private understanding between the two. 
Further, the secretary in charge of each department 1 
attends at least once a week separately on the Governor 
General, who in this way keeps himself informed of the 
business of the different departments to any extent that 
he desires ; and it rests with the Governor General to 
decide whether a case referred to him should, or should 
not go before the whole Council, although the member 
in charge may claim , 2 if he thinks fit, that such a refer- 
ence should be made. As a matter of fact, and as 
would naturally follow under such a system, the great 
majority of cases in each department are disposed of by 
the Member of Council in charge on it, the more im- 
portant being referred to the Governor General. When 
the two differ as to the mode of dealing with a case, or 

1 The position of the secretary of a department in India is similar to 
that of the permanent under- secretary of a department at home. 

2 Under statutory provision. 33 Geo. III. Cap. 52, sec. 38. 
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when, the latter thinks it is of sufficient importance for 
. reference to their colleagues, the papers are first circu- 
lated among them, and then brought up and discussed 
at a meeting of the Council. 

In whatever way a decision may be arrived at, 
whether by the Member of Council in charge, of his 
own motion, or after reference to the Governor General, 
or after deliberation of the whole Council, every order 
issued from a department is signed by the secretary of 
it in the name of the Governor General in Council. 
This procedure is strictly in accordance with the law 
of 1861 already referred to, which provides that the 
Governor General should have power to make rules for 
the conduct of the business of the Council, and that 
every act done in accordance with those rules shall be 
deemed to be the act of the Governor General in Council. 
But the personality of the individual member being thus 
kept out of sight, the nature of the great change which 
has come over the actual working of the Government, 
and the degree to which the departmental system has 
been carried, is still imperfectly understood even in 
India ; while in England the popular belief appears to be 
that the whole business of the government is conducted 
directly by the Governor General, acting to some ex- 
tent with or by the advice of a Council, about whose 
functions and powers nothing definite is known. 

This conception is probably strengthened by the 
practice of the Secretary of State, or his subordinate 
Under-Secretary if the former is a member of the 
House of Lords, when answering a question or in 
the course of debate, to speak of communications re- 
ceived from the Viceroy, or of instructions or en- 
quiries which were about to be made to him. The 
minister, when he speaks of £ the Viceroy,’ means of 
course the Government of India as constituted by law, 
for the Governor General of himself can neither receive 
nor issue any orders, save in the exceptional cases 
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provided for by statute. The misconception is further 
strengthened by a practice, in itself unimportant, and 
in other respects harmless. In the telegraphic com- 
munication between the Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State which goes on daily — one might 
almost say hourly, in order that a message may get on 
to the wire as an official one, and so be charged to the 
proper head of service, it must carry the stereotyped 
official address ‘From Viceroy to Secretary of State,’ 
or vice versd ; and thus, as many of these in the case 
of military operations, famines, &c., are published in 
the English newspapers or in blue books in their 
original form, when the public see, for example, ‘ Vice- 
roy to Secretary of State, send out the ten locomotives 
at once,’ or, £ Men on famine relief works reduced to 
2,450,’ they naturally suppose that these telegrams have 
emanated directly from the Viceroy, whereas they are 
purely departmental messages, of which in all proba- 
bility he knows nothing, and about which he certainly 
ought not to have been troubled. 

Having regard, however, to the actual facts, apart 
from popular impressions, it might appear from the 
foregoing statement that relatively to each other the 
Council have gained and the Governor General has lost 
authority from this change of procedure. The Member 
of Council who now initiates all business in his own 
department, and disposes of the greater part of it on 
his own authority, in the name of the Governor 
General in Council, occupies a much more important 
position than he formerly did, while the law is still in 
force under which, upon all cases which come before it, 
the decision is determined by the votes of the majority ; 
the Governor General has a casting vote, but this, in a 
council of seven, can seldom come into operation. In 
any despatch to the Secretary of State upon a case 
where the Council have not been unanimous, the opinion 
of the Government of India therein expressed is always 
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tlie opinion of the majority, and cases are to he found in 
blue books where the Governor General has been among 
the minority which, according to the rules, has merely 
the right of recording a minute of dissent . 1 But, as so 
often happens in public affairs, the actual practice is 
verv different from the theoretical and formal conditions. 

nJ ^ 

Not to press the familiar illustration of the English 
Privy Council, the functions of which have been super- 
seded by the Cabinet, a body unknown to the law, 
there are not wanting indications that the Cabinet itself 
is undergoing the process of being superseded by a 
smaller informal body within it, and that before long 
the position of a Cabinet Minister will of itself carry 
little more significance than that of a Privy Councillor. 
And in the case of the Government of India there are 
various conditions which more than counterbalance the 
apparent and theoretical preponderance of a majority 
of the Council. The rapid postal service of modern 
times, and still more the telegraph, place the Viceroy in 
much more frequent and intimate communication with 
the Home Government than used to be the case. He 
has thus information of the opinions and sentiments of 
the Secretary of State and the Cabinet which may be, 
and often must be, unknown to his colleagues, and is 
therefore in a much better position to know whether 
any proposed action is or is not practicable than they 
can be. Moreover the Member of Council (his rights 
and responsibility under the law notwithstanding) must 
always feel that while perhaps even his name may be 
unknown out of India, and that, his brief term of office 
ended, he will retire into obscurity, the Governor 
General, vis-a-vis to the Home Government and Parlia- 
ment, and in the view of the British public, is the one 
person responsible for the government of India ; that 

1 That the decision in all cases should be governed by the votes of the 
majority is implied in previous Acte, but is explicitly laid down in the 
Act of 1833. 
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upon liim will and must rest the credit for good results, 
and equally the odium for any mistakes or misfortunes, 
if not wholly, at any rate in a very much greater degree 
than upon his colleagues. These considerations must 
always be present before the Members of the Council 
as a check against any undue tendency to assert their 
own views and opinions against his. Further, the right 
of initiation lies practically with the Governor General ; 
he can prevent, or at any rate retard a decision being 
arrived at against his own opinions. Except in the 
business of his own department the Councillor’s action 
comes in only at the stage of criticism on proposals 
already formulated, while, as has been said, the Governor 
General, conducting the Foreign Department — the most 
critical of all — has naturally a greatly freer hand than 
a Member of Council would have in the same position. 
At any rate the system works very smoothly, with little 
or none of the friction which, under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the law, it might be assumed would often arise. 
The Viceroy, usually a man of superior ability and ex- 
perience gained in English public life ; his Councillors, 
men who have made their way by force of ability to the 
head of a service composed of able men, who bring with 
them an experience gained in an official lifetime : when 
men so circumstanced meet round a table to discuss 
business, of which the fullest information is available to 
all of them, and where no party prejudices are called 
into play, they will usually arrive at a unanimous 
decision. And so, as a fact, differences and formal 
dissents are the exception ; and while the Governor 
General has, under the law, the power of formally over- 
riding the Council or a majority of it, no instance has 
ever occurred — at any rate none has occurred for many 
years — of this power being resorted to. Further, the 
Governor General, as the head of the State, the repre- 
sentative of the Queen, and the fountain of honour, 
stands apart from his Government ; and, conducting as 
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he does himself the department which deals with native 
States, the Government in their eyes is embodied in his 
person, a conclusion warranted in their case by the fact 
that the British representative at the court of a native 
state is styled ‘ Agent to the Governor General , 5 and not 
Agent to the Government of India. On the whole it 
may be said that the authority of the Governor General 
has increased rather than diminished ; that he is 
called upon now-a-days to intervene only in the more 
important class of business, instead of as in old taking 
the lead in everything, is because this is the only 
possible way of carrying on the government, with 
the enormous mass of business that has now to be dealt 
with, and of enabling the head of it to get through his 
share. As it is, the cases referred to the Governor 
General from other departments make together a for- 
midable daily mass of papers. And this is only a part 
of his work. In constant and intimate communication 
with the different governments and administrative agents 
throughout the country, as well as with the Secretary 
of State at home ; with the immediate charge of diplo- 
matic business within and without the empire, from 
which some cause for anxiety is never absent ; loaded, 
in addition, with the burden of ceremonial duties, espe- 
cially in connection with the chiefs and princes of a 
country where ceremonial and etiquette possess an 
exaggerated degree of importance, duties ever increasing 
as the means of travel and communication improve ; the 
Governor General of India has literally hardly ever 
an hour to call his own, and the office involves the 
carrying a sustained burden of business, high pressure, 
and anxiety which only great powers and public spirit 
can sustain unimpaired for even the few years of a 
Viceroy’s reign . 1 


\It may be mentioned that the title of Viceroy has no statutory re- 
cognition. It was first used in the Queen’s proclamation of 1858) an- 
nouncing the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown. 
The only title employed in Acts of Pariament is that of Governor 
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The administrative system of the Government of chap. 
India above described, which is thus the outcome of • — ^ — • 
long practical experience, offers little room for practical ^ 
improvement. But it is inconsistent with the actual of coun- 
state of things that the position of a Member of the g 0 vemorsf 
■Governor General’s Council should be inferior in pre- of pre- 
cedence and emolument to that of a Governor or a 
Lieutenant Governor. It is unquestionably the more 
important. Not to say that the member is in fact the 
authority to whom the provincial government submits 
its references for orders, the one has a much greater 
influence on the progress and efficiency of the adminis- 
tration than the other, the great changes and reforms 
in it being usually initiated by and carried out through 
the influence and agency of one or other of the members 
•of the Council. This greater importance ought to be 
properly recognised and the precedence of these different 
authorities to be modified accordingly. Further, it is 
not desirable that the Governor General should have, 
as Members of his Council, persons whose further 
advancement should be dependent on the pleasure of 
himself and his colleagues. They are appointed to the 
■Council by the Queen and their position in that capa- 
city is therefore thoroughly independent ; and it is not 
appropriate that they should be eligible for subsequent 
advancement to a Lieutenant Governorship by a lower 
authority . 1 I am far from wishing to imply that these 
conditions exert any conscious influence in restraining 
the independence of a Councillor. The sense of duty, 
and a man’s own temperament whether in the way of 
■obstinacy or weakness, are usually more powerful in- 
centives to conduct than the smaller impulse of self- 
interest ; but from all the considerations advanced, it 


■General, and, what is singular also, the title of Viceroy has not been in- 
troduced into the Queen’s Warrant of appointment of a Governor General. 

1 Lieutenant Governors are appointed by the Governor General in 
^Council. 
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does seem desirable that tlie position, of a Member of 
tbe Governor General’s Council should be recognised as 
and made the highest in India, under that of the 
Governor General, to which an Indian public servant 
can rise, and beyond which he should have no prefer- 
ment in India to look forward to. 

It has been mentioned that the Commander-in-Cliief 
is an extraordinary member of the Council. He has 
not charge of any department, for which indeed his own 
duties would leave him no sufficient leisure, but he 
takes part in all the deliberations of the Council. He 
thus acts in a twofold capacity, being a member of the 
Government, and also as Commander-in-Chief its servant. 
The position has sometimes been objected to on the 
ground that it is incongruous that an official should first 
of all submit proposals to the government, and then be 
able to come up and vote upon them as a member of 
that body. An objection of another kind has also been 
taken, that an officer, presumably the ablest and most 
experienced available, should be for administrative pur- 
poses subordinate to the Military Member of Council, 
usually a junior and presumably less experienced and 
distinguished officer. This last objection is only made 
by those who have lost sight of the constitutional prin- 
ciples which govern the relations between the State and 
the Army, and by assuming that the Commander-in- 
Chief in India is vested in some indefinite way with 
more independent authority than is possessed by the 
Commander-in-Chief in England, or indeed in any 
country, an assumption based on no foundation. The 
Commander-in-Chief is at the head of one department 
of the army, the command and discipline of the troops, 
the most important department, but still only one of 
many. In this respect he has full authority, subject to 
the regulations laid down by the Government, and as 
responsible for the discipline and efficiency of the troops 
he has the practically uncontrolled power of selection 
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for appointments in all the combatant branches of the chap. 

army, involving an enormous patronage which as - 

regards the Indian army (the native troops) extends to 
every regimental post, as well as to every staff appoint- 
ment in the country . 1 But besides this great depart- 
ment of discipline and command under the Commander- 
in-Chief, there are also the various administrative depart- 
ments of the army, for the most part spending depart- 
ments, the ordnance, commissariat, transport, clothing, 
fortifications and military buildings, and stud ; these, 
which together with the business which comes up 
from the Commander-in-Chief, make up the whole 
business of the army, are administered in the mili- 
tary department of the government by the Military 
Member of Council. The objection that in this con- 
nection a senior officer ought not to be placed under 
a junior is obviously irrational. The functions of the 
Military Member of Council are exercised as a member 
of the Civil Government, in which capacity his mili- 
tary rank is so far in abeyance that he is ineligible 
to exercise any military command. In England the 
exigencies of party government seldom admit of the 
services of a military officer being available as Secretary 
of State for War, which is an enormous disadvantage to 
the military administration. In India, at any rate, the 
system in force is essentially the same as that which 
obtains in the great countries of Europe, where the 
spending departments of the army, as well as the 
Commander-in-Chief (when there is one), are directly 
under the civil government as represented by the 
Minister of War. As to the proposal sometimes put 
forward from perfectly irresponsible quarters that the 
spending departments — the commissariat, ordnance, and 
so forth, which deal with what is technically called sup- 
ply, should be put directly under the Commander-in- 

1 The nominations to a very few of the highest commands are made 
hy the Horse Guards. 
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yjl Member of Council, it may perhaps be sufficient to say 

that there is no sort of precedent for such an arrange- 
ment. Nominally this has indeed been done lately in re- 
gard to the British army, but only nominally, for in fact 
the action of the Commander-in-Chief is controlled at 
every point by the civil departments at the War Office, 
and so far as the change has been carried, it has led to 
nothing but increased confusion and mal-administration, 
and would inevitably break down under the first stress 
of war. Even so in England the authority of the civil 
minister is still maintained over the Commander-in-Chief. 
If the office of Military War Minister in India were 
abolished, the financial and administrative responsibility 
now exercised by him would have to be transferred to 
one of the civilian councillors, thus introducing all the 
evils of the English system without the necessity ai'ising 
from party and parliamentary government to bring it 
about. The Indian system, which in all essential 
respects corresponds exactly with what obtains in 
Germany and France, has always worked with perfect 
success, whereas that lately set up at home — in viola- 
tion of all precedent and without any parliamentary 
sanction — has never been put to the test of trial ; it has 
been unequivocally condemned by an authoritative 
royal commission, and those who are best acquainted 
with the subject predict disastrous failure whenever 
trial shall be made of it. Apart from these considera- 
tions there is the practical objection that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India has as much to do as one man can 
perform in the command of all the Indian armies, which 
involve his absence from the seat of government for 
many months in the year, and would render it im- 
possible for him to give that personal attention to the 
details of the administrative departments which require 
continuous attention from day to day. 

The other objection taken to the system, is that the 
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Commander-in- Chief, a servant of the Government, 
should be also a member of that Government. But in 
India military affairs are relatively of so much greater 
importance than in England, that it is of the highest 
advantage to the Government to be in immediate per- 
sonal communication with the head of the army. So 
far from the position of the military member of Council 
being weakened by the arrangement, it is in reality 
greatly strengthened. When the Commander-in-Chief 
has personally to advocate and discuss with his col- 
leagues in Council measures submitted by him in his 
executive capacity, the necessity for proposals involving 
expenditure which might seem reasonable and indeed 
unanswerable when framed in the Adjutant-General’s 
office, may often be found to disappear under such 
criticism. In this way the financial position of the 
military member receives support rather than the re- 
verse from the presence of his military colleague in the 
Council. On the other hand, the condition that the 
Commander-in-Chief as a member of Council can appeal 
to the Viceroy, and from him to the whole Council, 
against a decision of the military department, ensures 
that the proposals put forward by him shall be fully 
and fairly considered. He has access to all the papers 
in the case, and the opportunity of replying to the ar- 
guments advanced by the Military Department in oppo- 
sition to his own, and in this way a decision satisfactory 
to all parties will usually be arrived at on a basis of 
reasonable compromise. 

At first sight it might seem, indeed, that a system, 
under which one man is responsible for the efficiency 
as well as the discipline of troops, while another au- 
thority is responsible for supplying the equipments on 
which that efficiency is largely dependent, involves a 
dangerous division of responsibility. It is, however, as 
has been said, the system which obtains in every well- 
administered army. A discussion on this point cannot 
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be pursued here, but it may be just mentioned that as 
regards the Indian military administration, the actual 
practice naturally diverges from what may appear to 
be the official order of procedure. As a matter of 
fact, the disposal of questions of equipment, armament, 
and defence is the result of joint deliberation. No 
change of equipment, no military work is carried out 
without the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief being 
formally obtained in writing. Almost all changes arise 
out of proposals initiated by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself; and apart from the formal correspondence 
there will always be, between reasonable men, a full 
and free personal discussion. And while the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, who has theoretically as well as practi- 
cally the whole patronage of the army, and nominates 
to every command — the action of the Government being 
limited to confirming his nominations, these nomina- 
tions, when good sense and good judgment obtain in 
high quarters (where these qualities are usually found) 
will commonly be the result of previous communica- 
tions, and will further have obtained the approval of 
the Viceroy before they are made. Similarly, while the 
military member of Council nominates to all the admi- 
nistrative appointments, he will be unfit for his position 
if he does not take care that his nominations shall be in 
general accordance with the wishes of the Commander- 
in-Chief, so that these important posts may be filled by 
men who have the confidence of the latter. 

The Council of the Governor-General presents 
another illustration of the simplicity attending some 
aspects of Indian government which has been already 
referred to in connection with what are called the 
minor administrations. The contrast between the prac- 
tice obtaining in England, where the utmost clerical 
assistance possible is afforded to those charged with 
administrative duties — not only the minister at the head 
of the department, but the under-secretary of it, and 
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even the heads of the various sub-departments being 
each provided with a private secretary, or some cor- 
responding aid under another name — and the state of 
things obtaining in India, where the Member of Council 
conducting a great department of the State, and one 
of the busiest persons in the country, is allowed no 
assistance of the kind whatever, and carries on his 
work as a country gentleman or a struggling author 
might do, is sufficiently striking. In consequence, 
the Member of Council is overloaded with a lot of 
petty personal business and semi-official correspon- 
dence as to which offence would be given were it to be 
conducted through his office, or otherwise than in his 
own hand, and if separated from his family has to begin 
the day with sending or answering his dinner invita- 
tions, a condition in the last degree extravagant, because 
wasteful of time that should be better employed. That 
he should not be allowed some assistance of the kind so 
plainly needed to save him from these vexatious inter- 
ruptions, is probably due to a petty feeling of jealousy 
at the India Office, and incapacity to understand the 
change which the position of the Member of Council 
has undergone, from that of an adviser leisurely minut- 
ing in his own hand on papers referred to him, and the 
responsible and often overworked administrators of one 
of the great departments of the Indian Government. 

The question, what is the most fitting place for 
the seat of the Government of India, is one which 
has been much discussed both publicly and privately. 
The establishment of that Government at Calcutta was 
in the first instance accidental, due to the circumstance 
that this Government had gradually grown out of the 
Government of Bengal. Not to say that the exhausting 
and unhealthy climate of Calcutta makes it singularly 
unfit for the transaction of business always carried on 
at high pressure, there are obvious disadvantages in 
placing the Government at a distance from all the more 
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chap, powerful and warlike races on whose loyalty and con- 
. YI ~ . tentment the peace of the country depends, and also 
in locating it permanently in a Europeanised city. It 
is not too much to say that a person who passes his 
official life in Lower Bengal may come away at the end 
of it knowing little more of India than if he had re- 
mained in Europe. The necessity imposed on the 
Governor General to make himself acquainted with 
other parts of India, has always taken him away from 
Calcutta for a considerable part of his time. Almost 
from the first British occupation of portions of the 
Simla. Himalaya Mountains, in the year 1818, Simla has been 
occupied as a summer quarter by the Governor General 
at the end of his cold-weather tours, as well as by the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Army Headquarter Staff, 
The Simla ridge was selected from the first for its greater 
height above the other accessible ranges which rise up 
from the plains of India, and the contrast it presents 
, between the bare southern slopes of these ranges and 
the grateful shades of the forest which still covers its 
summit. The settlement has gradually expanded into 
a considerable town, but the numerous summer cot- 
tages scattered upon its slopes for long furnished the 
only available accommodation of any sort for the 
official establishments. For the last thirty years it has 
been the regular summer residence of the Supreme 
Government and a portion of the public offices, the 
remaining part being left at Calcutta, to which the 
Government returns for the five or six months of the 
cool season. Simla, besides its comparatively high 
elevation (8,000 feet above the sea) which gives it a 
temperate climate, has the further advantage over 
Darjiling and other Himalayan stations to the east- 
ward of a comparatively moderate rainfall, although 
even at Simla the rainfall is excessive during the 
summer months, according to European ideas. It is 
nearly sixty miles by road from the foot of the moun- 
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tains, up to which only, so far, a railway has been 
brought. The intervening distance presents however 
no special obstacles to the construction of a mountain 
railway, which might and should have been made before 
this, and the construction of which cannot be much, 
longer delayed ; and even with road communication, 
Simla is only a few hours’ journey from what may be 
termed the military centre of the country. With a 
temperate but relaxing climate, and during the wet 
summer months, the absence of any distractions, it is 
well adapted for the continuous hard work which alone 
enables the business of the Government to be got 
through. The great practical difficulty, however, in 
the way of satisfactory work in this mountain capital 
was for many years the insufficient accommodation, the 
public offices, as they were called, being scattered over 
the mountain slopes in hired cottages — a s ing le depart- 
ment requiring as many as a dozen of these — crazy,, 
dark, and ill-ventilated — a curious contrast to the 
palace in Whitehall where the home business of India, 
is conducted. Tor so long as the Government timidly 
professed to make the summer move to Simla each 
season for that season only, possibly never to return, 
this temporary arrangement had perforce to be put 
up with, and the Government competing with the 
public for the limited accommodation available drove 
up house-rent to an artificial rate. To the Marquis 
of Eipon’s administration is due the praise that, in 
addition to other measures of great merit which have 
never received proper recognition, it put a stop to 
this extravagant and discreditable makeshift state of 
things. During his lordship’s viceroyalty permanent 
buildings were constructed for all public departments, 
as well as for army headquarters, convenient and sub- 
stantial, but simple and economical in design, to the 
great advantage of public business . 1 In this way has 

1 Some of these were not completed until after the arrival of his successor. 
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chap, been settled tlie long-debated question where the seat 
. VI ' - of the Government of India should be. It was at the 
Calcutta, same time formally recognised that Calcutta also must 
continue to be occupied for one half of the year, and 
under Lord Papon’s Government permanent offices were 
constructed there for the many departments which 
during the previous uncertainty had been scattered 
over the city in hired houses, while various dilapidated 
government buildings were rebuilt. One want Lord 
Eipon left to be supplied by his successor. The 
Viceroy while at Simla, like everyone else occupied a 
cottage. Eor so long as he went there for a villeggiatura, 
spent with a small staff in retirement away from his 
Government, the arrangement was not unsuitable ; but 
when, on being joined by the members of his Govern- 
ment, a small dining-room had to be turned weekly 
into the Council Chamber, while the rain-driven 
verandah did duty as a waiting-room for persons in 
attendance or visitors seeking admission at other times ; 
and when with improved communications the rulers 
and chiefs of India began to come up to Simla in in- 
creasing numbers to pay their respects to the head of 
the Government, the insufficiency of this accommoda- 
tion became as inconvenient as apparent. This defect 
was made good during the government of the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava. The Viceregal Lodge, erected on 
a high crest of the mountain, now forms the first 
prominent object seen by the approaching traveller as 
he winds his way round the spurs of the ascending 
road, a building handsome and commodious, but not 
more than appropriate for the purpose ; it was finished, 
only in time to be occupied by his successor. 

Thus the seat of the Supreme Government has, at 
last, been finally fixed upon, but, as will have been 
understood, the decision was arrived at rather as a 
gradual outcome of circumstances than of deliberate 
purpose from the first, and it is probably far from 
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being the best possible arrangement. If the thing had 
to be done over again, probably no one would propose , 
to select Calcutta as a permanent seat of government 
for even a part of the year. A town set in a swamp 
out of which there is only a single carriage-road, or 
the top of a precipitous mountain buried in mists for a 
great part of the summer, has its obvious drawbacks, 
while the dislocation of work caused by a move every 
six months is inconvenient and expensive, but as things 
are, unavoidable. The west of India, in immediate 
communication with England by sea, is naturally indi- 
cated as the most appropriate position for the seat of 
government, while there are places on the lofty table- 
land above the Ghats, as Poona and Nassick, which can 
be occupied without inconvenience all the year round, 
and have the advantage of still higher mountain sana- 
taria easily accessible. But it would certainly have 
involved great effort and much practical inconvenience 
for some years to have struck out an entirely new line ; 
under the circumstances, Lord Bipon’s Government 
undoubtedly took the best course practicable, and the 
question may now be regarded as finally disposed of. 
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We have so far been dealing with the different Indian 
Governments in reference to their executive functions 
only. But, in addition to these, they are also charged 
with the office of framing and passing laws. In the 
first instance the two functions — executive and legis- 
lative — were exercised by the same body. The Gover- 
nor in Council of Madras and Bombay, as well as the 
Governor General in Council of Bengal, had each 
powers to make ‘ Laws and Begulatious ’ for the terri- 
tories subject to them respectively, powers first imputed 
to them inferentially by the Act of 1778, and expli- 
citly conferred by succeeding Acts. In 1833, as has 
been stated, these powers were withdrawn from the 
Madras and Bombay Governments, and the duty of 
legislating for all India was placed upon the Governor 
General in Council, at the same time created Governor 
General of India. In this year also there appeared the 
first germ of what has since expanded into a legislative 
council, in the appointment (referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter) of an additional member to the Supreme 
Council of India as it -was then called, who was de- 
clared eligible to sit and vote only at meetings held for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations. 

By the Act of 1853 1 a Legislative Council of India 
was formally established, consisting, in addition to the 
Executive Council, of four members nominated by the 
1 16-17 Viet. Cap. 95. 
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Governors of Madras and Bombay and Lieutenant 
Governors of Bengal and the North. West Provinces . 
respectively, with the Chief Justice and one Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. Two addi- 
tional members chosen from the Indian service might 
be and were nominated by the Governor General, so 
that the Council thus consisted of twelve members, in- 
cluding the Commander-in-Chief. In the absence of the 
Governor General, who seldom took part in the pro- 
ceedings, the Chief Justice presided as Vice President. 
The sittings of this Legislative Council were held in a 
building specially provided for the purpose, and the 
proceedings were conducted in public. The Council, as 
thus constituted, and especially the Vice President (who 
had been made Chief Justice on the completion of his 
tour of office as legal member of Council), soon began 
to manifest a spirit of would-be independence, which 
took the form of opposition to, or at any rate of criti- 
cism on, the proceedings of the Government ; an attitude 
absurdly inappropriate, inasmuch as it was appointed 
for the purpose of making laws and regulations only, 
was in no sense representative of anything or anybody, 
and was obviously from its constitution unfitted to 
make provisions for the redress of grievances. Its pro- 
ceedings in this capacity were quickly brought to a 
stop by an Act of Parliament passed in 186I, 1 recon- 
stituting the legislative body on a new footing. By 
this Act the number of ordinary members of the Execu- 
tive Council, now styled the Council of the Governor 
General (a Council of India having been established in 
England), was increased from four to five — one to be a 
barrister of five years’ standing, with the Commander- 
in-Chief, as before, an extraordinary member. In addi- 
tion the Governor General was to nominate not less 
than six or more than twelve additional members, one 
half of whom were to be persons not in the service of 
1 The Indian Councils Act of 1861, 24-25 Vicfc., Cap. 67. 
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the Government. All laws passed by the Council before 
coming into operation were to receive the assent of the 
Governor General, or to be reserved by him for the 
assent of the Queen. Power was also given to the 
Governor General to pass ordinances which would have 
the force of law — a power provided for cases of emer- 
gency. The same Act established Legislative Councils 
in Madras and Bombay on a similar basis, the Governor 
nominating the Advocate General and not less than four 
or more than eight additional Councillors in each case, 
of whom half must be non-officials. The legislative 
power of these Local Councils was limited to such local 
affairs as the Government of India might decide not to 
deal with in the higher council. The assent of the 
Governor General was made necessary to all Bills 
passed by them. The Act was also applied to Bengal, 
where a Council of the Lieutenant Governor was esta- 
blished, and authority was given to the Governor General 
to extend it to the North West Provinces and Punjab 
by proclamation. In these Councils the number of non- 
officials was not to be less than one-third the whole 
number. The Act was applied to the North West 
Provinces in 1875. 

The rules for the conduct of the business of the 
Legislative Council in India — which may be taken as 
the type of all the similar local bodies — are framed 
under the Act by the Governor General. In regard to 
these, and to the constitution of the Council, it has to 
be considered that the official councillors must of 
necessity be in a majority, and that the non-official 
members are called up, not to initiate measures, which 
must be framed by the executive Government, but to 
give advice and counsel during the passage of measures 
through the Council. But, subject to this condition, 
the procedure aims at securing the greatest possible 
publicity to the measures brought forward, and also 
the fullest criticism ; but the debates must be strictly 
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limited to the discussions of the measure in hand. The chap. 
meetings are held weekly in the Council Chamber of . VIL . 
Government House, the Governor General presiding. 
Members speak without rising; the public are admitted 
by orders to the sittings. The proposal to legislate on 
any subject being first approved in the Executive 
Council, the Bill is drawn in the Legislative Depart- 
ment with the aid of the member of the Council, 
executive or legislative, particularly concerned, who 
takes charge of the measure. If this specially affects 
some particular province or department, advantage 
will usually be taken of a vacancy to appoint some 
official serving in that province or department to the 
Legislative Council in order that he may take charge 
of the measure. To the Bill, when printed, is attached 
a statement of the objects and reasons for which it has 
been prepared, and the member in charge, when 
moving for leave to bring it in, further explains its 
nature in his opening speech. On leave being given to 
bring it in, the Bill is thereon published in English in 
the e Gazette of India ’ and in the gazettes of all the 
provinces affected by it, also in the vernacular gazettes 
of the Local Governments concerned, who are called on 
to report on the measure. They, in their turn, refer it 
to the district and other officials concerned, whose re- 
ports and opinions are attached to their own when 
submitted. All these references being received, a 
select committee of the Legislative Council is appointed 
to deal with the Bill in the light of the information 
thus brought to bear upon it, and any further criticism 
available from officials or non-officials interested is in- 
vited. The Bill as amended in Select Committee, after 
being reported to the Council, is republished in the 
Gazette, and referred back to the authorities con- 
cerned for further consideration. On their final report 
being received, it is brought up again and ordered to 
be taken into consideration on a certain date. This 

x, 2 
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reconsideration is ordinarily the final stage, the Bill, 
after a debate continued for as many sittings as may 
be necessary, being thereon passed. The Bill, after 
passing through the Council, becomes law on receiving 
the assent of the Governor General, but it may be dis- 
allowed afterwards by order of the Queen, conveyed 
through the Secretary of State. 

It will thus be seen that the legislative business is 
mainly done in the Select Committee, the proceedings 
of which in connection with a Bill of importance will 
usually extend over several months, and sometimes 
over several years. The proceedings of the Council 
are, in fact, the mode adopted of recording formal 
sanction publicly to the measure ; but they afford 
opportunity to the members who are in a minority in 
the select committee on certain points to explain their 
views publicly, as well as to every member, whether 
he was on the committee or not, to record his opinion 
whether by way of approval or the reverse. The most 
prolonged discussions usually take place on questions 
which involve taxation. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a majority of the Council consists of Govern- 
ment officials, and that from the nature of the case the 
Government must have means of carrying the measures 
through which it brings in. The Bills however being 
seldom of a contentious nature, but introduced in order 
to provide a recognised statutory want, the criticism 
arising is generally limited to points of detail, and the 
final debate is mainly useful as affording an oppor- 
tunity to the Governor General and Members of 
the Executive Council to state publicly their reasons 
for having recourse to the measure of legislation in 
question. 

The constitution of the Legislative Councils, the 
only part of the administration in which non-official 
persons take a part, obviously opens up the great ques- 
tion, how far the form of the government of India is 
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susceptible of being further modified in the direction 
of extending the association of non-official persons in 
the work of legislation, and of introducing a represen- 
tative element or otherwise, compatibly with the con- 
ditions under which that Government, at any rate for 
a very long time to come, must necessarily be carried 
on. Reserving the remarks to be offered upon this 
important subject for a later part of this work, I will 
here merely describe the further development which 
the Legislative Council has recently undergone. By 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892 1 the number of addi- 
tional members of the Governor General’s Council to be 
nominated by the Governor General, has been extended 
to a minimum of ten and a maximum of sixteen — 
making the whole number twenty-three ; while the cor- 
responding numbers for the Councils of Madras (Fort 
St. George) and Bombay are fixed at eight and twenty 
respectively, in addition to the Advocate General in 
each case. The Governor General in Council is autho- 
rised to increase by proclamation the number of 
councillors in Bengal and the North West Provinces to 
twenty and fifteen. Further, the Governor General in 
Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State in 
Council, may make regulations as to the conditions 
under which these nominations or any of them shall 
be made by the Governor General, Governors, and 
Lieutenant Governors respectively, and prescribe the 
manner in which such regulations shall be carried into 
effect. 

Although the Act thus assumes the gradual expan- 
sion of these Councils, providing the minimum as well as 
the maximum number of members for each, this maxi- 
mum has in each case been nominated at the outset. 
Further, the alteration made permissive in the mode of 
nomination, and under which, instead of this being 
made directly by the Governor General, or Governor or 
1 55-56 Viet., Cap. 14. 
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Lieutenant Governor and confirmed by the Governor 
General, as the case may be, the Governor General in 
Council, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State, may delegate the right of nomination (or to be 
more accurate, the right of making recommendations 
of persons to be nominated) for a whole or part of the 
appointments to other bodies, has been at once availed 
of. Eegulations for giving effect to this delegation 
have been laid down, as to which the procedure adopted 
for Bengal and Madras may be taken as illustrations of 
the arrangements everywhere introduced by them. 

In Bengal, thirteen of the twenty members of the 
Legislative Council are to be nominated by the Lieute- 
nant Governor, of whom not more than ten are to be 
officials of the government ; the nomination of the re- 
maining seven is delegated as follows : — The municipal 
corporations of the cities and towns in the province 
will recommend two members ; the district (rural) boards 
of the province will nominate two ; one nomination 
each has been given to the Corporation of Calcutta, 
the Association of Merchants, and the University of 
Calcutta. 

For the purposes of the election, the municipalities, 
and district boards are grouped in eight divisions, cor- 
responding with the geographical charges of the official 
Commissioners of Divisions into which the province 
is divided, and two groups of each class, or four groups 
in all, will elect one member each. A seat in- the 
Council being held for two years, each group will thus 
get its turn once in eight years. The votes of each muni- 
cipality are valued in an ascending scale according 
to its income, a municipality with an income of 5,000 
rupees having a single vote, one with an income of 
250,000 rupees and upwards, eight votes. The various 
district boards have all equally a single vote. Each 
municipality or district board, as the case may be, which 
takes part in the election of the year, sends a delegate 
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to the appointed place of meeting within the division, 
where the election is carried out by ballot, repeated if 
necessary until some one of the nominated candidates 
obtain a majority of the whole number of votes. The 
candidates nominated must be residents in that part 
of the province for which the election is being held. 

The procedure adopted in Madras is somewhat more 
simple. Here also the Governor makes thirteen nomi- 
nations, of which not more than nine may be of official 
persons ; the nominations (or rather recommendations 
for the nomination) of the remaining seven councillors 
have been made over : to the Corporation of Madras, 
Chamber of Commerce, and University of Madras, one 
each ; while the Municipal and District boards through- 
out the province are divided for the purpose of the 
election into two groups respectively, each nominating 
one candidate. Each Municipality and District Board 
has only a single vote, without regard to size or in- 
come. 

For the Council of the Governor General the nomi- 
nations to four seats have been made on the recom- 
mendation of the non-official members of the four 
provincial councils ; a fifth nomination has been given 
to the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 

A similar distribution of nominations has been 
ordered for the other provinces, provision being every- 
where made to ensure that the Government shall com- 
mand at least a small majority. This is obviously a 
necessary rule ; the conditions of party government 
being altogether absent, the non-official members are 
not in the nature of an opposition who can become 
responsible for the consequences of an adverse vote 
by being called on in turn to take up the govern- 
ment. Their functions are to advise in legislative 
matters only, and they are under no sort of responsi- 
bility or liability for the consequences of their opinions 
and votes. The nomination of non-officials being still 
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CHAP. to a certain extent left to the head of the Government 
. Yn ~ - in the different provinces, admits of a selection being 
made of representatives of classes and interests (so far 
as representation in the proper sense can be secured), 
which may have been left out in the selections made 
by the delegations, a very necessary protection. The 
first composition of the legislative councils as now esta- 
blished is principally notable in that the delegated nomi- 
nations have been almost all of lawyers, and, but for the 
reserved nominations, the interests of the agricultural 
community, who form a vast majority of the population, 
would be almost unrepresented. 

In thus remodelling the legislative councils, a 
further step has been taken towards the introduction 
of a system of debating, permission being given to dis- 
cuss the annual budget, heretofore permissible only 
when legislation affecting taxation was before the 
Council, and also, under strict rules, to use the right 
of interpellation as it is called, or of asking questions 
about things in general. 

This expansion in size and functions of the legislative 
councils, the proposal for which emanated from the 
Government of India, and the details for carrying out 
which are all in accordance with their recommendations, 
is thus the first beginning of what may possibly here- 
after develop into something of the nature of parlia- 
mentary institutions as obtaining in other parts of the 
world. The step taken may not be a wide one ; the 
mode of regulating nominations rests with the Execu- 
tive Government; the bodies to whom this partial 
nomination has been entrusted are themselves elected 
on a very narrow and exclusive franchise, and have 
shown so far very little appreciation of, or interest in, 
the duties of municipal corporations, while they are not 
in the least representative of the majority of the class 
whose affairs they have to deal with. But the beginning 
of such a movement must needs be cautious and the 
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scheme framed on modest lines. In a country where chap. 

V7TT 

amongst the vast mass of the people the very notion of . . 1 ~ 1 . 
representation or elective government is still absolutely 
unknown, whose comprehension of such matters as the 
nature of government other than an absolute one, is as 
much below the knowledge of the least educated of the 
English people, as that of the latter falls behind the 
intelligence of a professor of constitutional law, the 
time is still far distant when representative institutions 
can be applicable. But so far as it goes the change 
appears to be all in the right direction, while the right 
of interpellation conferred by the rules should be of the 
greatest service to the Government, exposed as it is to 
constant attacks of a press, extraordinarily scurrilous and 
often openly seditious. Beplies to questions put in the 
legislative councils will offer the Government the means 
which it has not hitherto possessed of exposing, not 
only current misapprehensions, but the wilfully false 
statements which form the staple matter of most of the 
vernacular newspapers. And it may be possible in this 
way to obviate the necessity which must otherwise 
sooner or later be imposed on the Government of placing 
some restriction on the press if the peace of the country 
is not to be subjected to the gravest risks. I venture 
to express the belief that the experiment — for it can 
hardly be called more than this — which will be watched 
with interest by all who desire the safe progress of India, 
may on the whole be regarded without misgivings, and 
with reasonable hope that it will lead the way to 
further advances in the same direction. 


In connection with this subject a short account may Municipal 
be 'useful of the local institutions, the municipalities ^stricT 1 
and district boards to which the election of a part of Boarcls - 
the legislative Councillors has been delegated, and 
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which, have been created and modified by various Acts, 
for the most part of recent date, of the supreme and 
local legislatures. There are altogether about 750 
municipalities in India, a number which includes every 
considerable town and a good many small ones. The 
constitution of these municipalities varies greatly, from 
the large and public-spirited and practically self- 
governing corporations of Bombay and Calcutta, to 
small urban bodies the business of which is practically 
conducted by the magistrate and his officials, aided in 
little more than name by a few of the more respectable 
inhabitants nominated for the purpose. The total 
number of members of such corporations throughout 
India is about 10,000, giving an average of fourteen to 
a municipality. Of these the elected members (the 
electors also are very limited in numbers although on a 
low franchise), are rather more than one-half, and the 
officials about one-fourth of the whole. The incomes of 
these bodies amount in some of the smaller towns to 
a few hundred rupees only ; the aggregate municipal 
incomes in all India amount to about B§- millions (Ex.), 
of which nearly one-third is realised in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and is derived in large measure (at the inland 
towns) from octroi duties levied on goods brought into 
the town, the most popular form of local taxation. 
Municipal government is of recent creation ; the notable 
features of it are the growth of the elective system and 
the gradual reduction of the official and British elements. 
The whole urban population under municipal govern- 
ment is less than 16 millions, or about one-thirtieth of 
the whole population of the country, an indication of the 
fact that India is essentially an agricultural country. 
The incidence of taxation varies from about one-half of 
a rupee (sixpence) per head in Lower Burma to one- 
and-a-half rupees in Punjab and the Central Provinces ; 
in the city of Bombay it is 6J rupees. On the whole 
local self-government in the towns shows signs of 
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healthy progress, but during the past ten years it has chap. 
been found necessary to close some municipalities from 
the inability to obtain the services of persons willing 
to take an interest in the business ; the legal facilities 
created for municipal self-government are certainly not 
in arrear at present of the aspirations and wishes of 
the people. 

The Local Board of each Indian district deals with District 
the aggregations of villages comprised within it. The oar s ‘ 
income of each district is collected and spent within it, 
and is derived from tolls, ferries, fees of various kinds, 
but mainly from a small cess on land. The total income 
of these boards in all India is a little more than two- 
millions (Ex.), of which about three-fourths comes from 
the land cess. These revenues, which are supplemented 
to a considerable extent by grants in aid from provincial 
funds, are applied for the most part to the repairs and 
maintenance of roads, usually of a simple and inex- 
pensive kind, and valuable especially as feeders to the 
railways. Of late years sub- divisional boards have been 
formed in the larger districts — many of which are much 
larger than the average English county. These boards 
like the urban municipalities are in course of gradual 
development from an agency purely or mainly official, 
to bodies in a certain degree representative of the 
village communities. Altogether there are between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand persons serving on these 
boards, of whom about one-half are now elected. Small 
as are these numbers compared with the population 
they represent, they probably include every person of 
capacity or who wishes to take an interest in the 
business. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

THE CENTRALISED DEPARTMENTS 

Before describing the system of district administration 
carried on throughout the country, in the efficiency of 
which the interests of the people are mainly concerned, 
and on which the security and efficacy of the British 
Government in India is mainly dependent, some account 
of the centralised departments may first be given. 

Departments under the Supreme Government. 

It has already been explained that the Government 
of India retains the direct control of various branches 
of the Civil Administration, the business of which is 
distributed among the following departments : — 

I . — Finance and Commerce : — Under the administra- 
tion of the Einancial Member of Council, whose func- 
tions correspond with that of the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Secretary of the department holding 
a position analogous to that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The head of the executive department of 
finance and account is the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, in whose office all the accounts of the country 
are brought together and compiled, who is responsible 
for the proper working of all the account departments 
throughout India, and is also the final authority for the 
disposal of all departmental or inter-provincial diffe- 
rences of account. The Comptroller General is also the 
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Currency Commissioner, and in this capacity exercises chap. 
the functions which are performed for the British . 
Government by the Bank of E ng land. 

The civil accounts of each province are dealt with 
by an Accountant General, with one or more deputies 
and assistants, who also conducts the detailed audit 
of all the civil expenditure. The procee ding s of the 
Accountant Generals are supervised by trav elling 
Inspectors who report to the Comptroller General. 

The Accountant General exercises twofold functions. 

As the representative of the imperial finance depart- 
ment he is responsible for the accounts of receipts and 
expenditure of the imperial revenues within the pro- 
vince — which form by much the larger part of the 
whole ; as financial adviser to the local gover nm ent he 
has charge of the purely provincial accounts of the 
province, as to which it may be observed that one of 
the difficulties peculiar to Indian accounts arises from 
the necessity for keeping these two kinds of receipts 
and expenditure separate and distinct, and of deciding 
upon the proper incidence of claim and charges 
between the two. The Comptroller-General is the 
referee in disputed cases, an appeal lying from him 
to the Government of India. The whole body of 
Accountant Generals, and their deputies and assistants, 
form a graded Accounts Department, whose promotion 
therein and transference from one province to another 
are regulated by the Finance Minister on the recom- 
mendation of the Comptroller General. But the pro- 
vincial office establishments, although imperial, are 
localised, and the members of it are not generally liable 
to be moved about from one province to another. The 
department is partly officered, especially in the higher 
posts, from the Civil Service, partly from officers ap- 
pointed direct to it in England by the Secretary of State, 
and partly from selected officers of the provincial esta- 
blishments promoted to the higher branch. 
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The two mints of Calcutta and Bombay are under 
the F in ance Department. The coinage being of silver, 
with the very large subsidiary copper coinage required 
to meet the conditions of the country, a much larger 
coinage of pieces is needed than in a country like 
England which employs a gold currency, and where the 
economy of metal coins has been carried to a great 
point of refinement. In consequence the establish- 
ments and machinery of the Indian mints are on a 
much larger scale than those of the English mint. The 
customs, excise, salt, opium, and stamp departments, 
although dealing with the imperial revenue, are admi- 
nistered by the Local Governments concerned, under the 
supervision of the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Post Office, an imperial service under the 
Finance department, is administered by a Director 
General ; under him come the Postmaster Generals of 
provinces, either civil servants or departmental officers 
advanced for good service, who form one body for the 
purposes of promotion, and are available for transfer 
from one province to another. The Indian postal rates 
are the cheapest in the world ; a letter can be sent from 
one end of the country to the other, from Peshawur to 
Mandalay (three thousand miles) for half an anna, value 
a halfpenny. The postal service, which has had the 
good fortune to be administered by a succession of very 
able men, is remarkably efficient, and in respect of the 
facilities afforded is in some respects in advance of the 
English post-office. It is now self-supporting, bringing 
in a small revenue. 

II. The Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
which deals with the business denoted by its title, 
administers also the following departments : — 

Survey of India Department. This carries on three 
great branches of survey. (1) The Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, or general measurement of the country. This 
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has been practically completed within India, but is now 
being carried on to the extensive regions on the north 
west frontier and in Burma which have recently come 
under British rule. (2) Various Topographical Surveys, 
among which may be mentioned more detailed surveys 
of the territories in Burma and Baluchistan, above 
referred to, of tracts already surveyed on larger 
outlines. At the present time extensive surveys are 
also being carried out for demarcating the tracts set 
apart for forest operations, while the changes which 
the great rivers of India make in their annual floods, 
washing away great tracts of country in one direction 
and throwing up new islands and banks in another, 
give constant occupation to the Survey Department. 
(3) The Bevenue Survey, for recording superficial areas 
and tracts as the basis of land revenue settlements. The 
business of surveying, in connection with the develop- 
ment of this great country, is one that necessarily has 
no definite limits. At the present time, an extensive 
and protracted series of operations is being carried 
on of tidal movements along the coasts of India, and for 
determining the differences of sea level at various points. 

The Survey Department is organised at present for 
these various purposes in twenty-five parties. The 
whole service, which is presided over by a Surveyor 
General with three Deputy and three Assistant Sur- 
veyor Generals, comprises a staff of forty-five superior 
officers, of whom the majority belong to the Boyal 
Engineer Corps. 

A small staff of geologists attached to the govern- 
ment of India have been engaged for many years in a 
geological survey of India, whose services, apart from 
the scientific results achieved, have been especially valu- 
able in the discoverv of the Indian coalfields now in 
course of being turned to account, with economic ad- 
vantage to the country which can hardly be overrated. 

A systematic Archaeological Survey of the historic 
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and architectural memorials of India has also been for 
some years in operation ; the researches of this depart- 
ment are so well known to all who take an interest in 
the subject as to need no detailed reference here. The 
Marine Survey of the Indian Seas is carried on by the 
Indian Marine, a branch of the service under Military 
( Mar ine) Department of the Government. 

Forest Department. — Until the middle of the century 
the Indian forests were subject to no care or super- 
vision, with the result that in those parts of the country 
whence timber could be brought to market, a wasteful 
spoliation of them was carried on by private speculators. 
In other parts the firing of grass in jungle tracts to pre- 
pare the ground for crops caused a wholesale destruc- 
tion of timber, while in some of the Sub-Himalayan 
tracts the denudation of the mountain slopes, by the 
impetus given to floods, wrought great injury to the 
plain country at their base. About forty years ago a 
remedy began to be applied to this waste, and through 
the exertions of the very able and energetic officer 
charged with the duty, Sir Dietrich Brandis, and his 
successor Dr. Schlick, the process of destruction has 
been arrested, and a very efficient system of forest con- 
servancy and improvement established throughout the 
country, under which the Indian forests already give a 
surplus of about three-quarters of a million (tens of 
rupees), and afford promise of becoming a promi- 
nent item of public revenue. The management of the 
forests in each province rests with the Local Govern- 
ments, but the superior officers form one graded service 
for the purpose of promotion and employment ; the 
establishment is recruited from the Eoyal Indian Col- 
lege at Coopers Hill. A general supervision of the 
whole operations of the department is conducted by the 
Director General attached to the Government of India. 

A Civil Veterinary Department has recently been 
established, officered from the Army Veterinary service, 
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■which furnishes the professional instructors for a vete- 
rinary college at Lahore, at which the native veterinary 
staff of the Bengal cavalry receive their training ; the 
other officers of the department are distributed among 
the different provinces as advisers to the local govern- 
ments in dealing with cattle disease and the improve- 
ment of cattle breeding, a small superintending staff 
being attached to the Government of India. 

Home Department . — This department, which with 
that of Revenue and Agriculture is administered by the 
available civilian member 1 of the Governor General’s 
Council, deals with all the business coming up to the 
Government of India other than the special affairs 
already detailed and public works, and is the general 
medium of communication with the provincial govern- 
ments and Secretary of State, as well as the department 
in which all business relating to the Government collec- 
tively is dealt with, as for example rules for the con- 
duct of business between the departments. The only 
branch of the civil administration directly administered 
by the Home Department is the Medical Service, the 
head of which is the ‘ Surgeon-General with the 
Government of India.’ The Indian Medical Service, 
which is a military body in its constitution, supplies 
the medical staff to the regiments of the native army 
and shares with the British Medical Staff a proportion 
of the superior administrative medical staff of the 
Indian army, British and Native. The portion of the 
Indian Medical service so employed is under the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief. But a large part of it is 
distributed among the different provinces for the exten- 

1 The Council comprises five ordinary members, of whom one must be 
a lawyer, and not more than two may be other than Indian officials. The 
present military member not being in this category, the other three must 
belong to the civil service, of whom one has charge of the finance and 
another of the public works department (the appointment of a member 
for public works purposes being in abeyance), leaving one member avail- 
able to administer both the home and revenue departments. The double 
charge, however, is not more arduous than any of the other single charges. 
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chap, sive medical duties connected with the civil administra- 
. vnL . tion. While so employed, and detached from military 
service, medical officers are entirely under the orders of 
the provincial government under which they are serving, 
but the arrangements connected with first postings to 
civil duty, and transfers from one province to another 
or to military duty, are carried out by the Government 
of India through the agency of its Surgeon General. 
This official, in respect of the business connected with 
the medical officers in military employ and the collec- 
tive body, including promotions, is attached to the 
Military Department ; in his office are kept the records 
of service of the whole Medical Department directly or 
indirectly under his orders. 

The Medical Service is the only part of the army in 
which the presidential system is still maintained. 
Although separate presidential designations have been 
abolished, and all the medical officers of the Indian 
army now belong to one ‘ Indian ’ Medical Service, the 
administration of the Surgeon General with the Govern- 
ment of India does not extend to Madras and Bombay, 
which have their own Surgeon General, and where the 
medical officers are limited in the sphere of employment 
to those two provinces respectively. The arrangement 
is of course no longer defensible ; the medical staff em- 
ployed on civil duties in either Bengal or the North 
West Provinces is much larger than that in Madras or 
Bombay. The separation cannot be much longer main- 
tained. Now that the unification of army administra- 
tion is at last to be carried out in all other respects this 
artificial distinction in regard to the medical service is 
obviously unmeaning and absurd, while placing the offi- 
cers serving in those provinces at a disadvantage ; and 
would cause, if persisted in, a great deal of needless 
trouble and complication. 

Telegraph Public works, the administration of which forms 

znemt!*' another department of the Supreme Government, will 
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"be dealt with in a later chapter of this work. This chap. 
department also administers the Telegraph Department , YIn ' . 
(with a Director General at the head). This is a more 
appropriate arrangement than to place it like the Post- 
Office under the Home Department. The telegraph 
lines being carried in many parts through uninhabited 
forests and over wild mountain ranges, their construction 
and maintenance present greater difficulties than the 
transmission of messages. 

Departments of the Provincial Governments. 

The foregoing account deals with the branches of Provincial 
the civil administration which are administered directly Native 13 ' 
by the Government of India. Each provincial govern- Organisa- 
ment has also a corresponding organisation, controlled 
by a local secretariat. In the smaller provinces a 
single secretary’s office deals with the business in all 
departments ; in the larger provinces business is distri- • 
buted between two secretaries, while Bengal has three . 1 
The departments of customs, excise, assessed taxes, salt 
and opium, are all organised provincially, and adminis- 
tered by the local governments concerned, although 
the revenues collected by them are credited to the 
imperial exchequer. The opium department is orga- 
nised in two agencies for the operations in Bengal and 
the North West Provinces respectively, but both are 
administered by the Bengal Government. The excise 
duty on the opium manufactured in the native states 
of Central India is collected by the Government of 
Bombay. 

The police of India are organised by districts, a Police, 
general control being exercised by the Inspector 
General of the whole force at the headquarters of the 
provincial government. The higher police appoint 
ments of district and assistant district superintendents, 

1 In all the provinces the chief engineer is also ex officio secretary to 
the government for the business of the public works department. 

m 2 
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chap, and deputy inspector-generals (in the provinces where 

. TnL „ these are maintained) form a graded service for distri- 
bution and promotion, all British officers. This is the 
only branch of the service appointment to which until 
lately was still a matter of local patronage, now super- 
seded by competition conducted in England. The pro- 
vincial head of the police department is often a member 
of the covenanted civil service. 

jails. The jail department is also mainly on a district orga- 

nisation, each district having its jail under the general 
supervision of the magistrate. But prisoners under- 
going long terms of servitude are collected in cen- 
tral jails, of which there is usually one for each of the 
divisional or commissioner’s charges in which the dis- 
tricts of a province are grouped. The administration 
of the jails in each province is controlled by an in- 
spector general attached to the local government. 

Education. Education, a branch of public business dealt with 
in the Home Department of the Government of India, 
is administered entirely by local organisation. Each 
province has its director of public instruction, and in 
most cases its government colleges and schools, with a 
staff of professors, masters, and inspectors of schools. 
The schools are divided into primary and secondary, ' 
represented in Bengal, where the business is on a 
larger scale than elsewhere, by nearly 70,000 of the one 
class and about 2,300 of the other. The greater part 
of these are government institutions or assisted by 
grants in aid ; some of the largest and most flourishing 
of the latter are carried on by different missionary- 
societies. In each of the larger cities and towns a high 
school or college is established, at which the educa- 
tion is carried up to the university standard, and there 
are various separate colleges or departments of colleges, 
for special studies ; of these the Sanskrit and Arabic 
Colleges at Calcutta, the Elphinstone College at Bom- 
bay, the Science College at Poona, the Muir College at 
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Allahabad, and the Sanskrit College at Benares may be chap. 
specially referred to. At Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- . YirL 
bay there are state medical colleges, at which the sub- 
ordinate staff of the medical services are trained, and 
a veterinary college has lately been established at 
Lahore. Universities have been established at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, and more lately at Allah- 
abad and Lahore, examining bodies organised after the 
pattern furnished by the University of London, which 
■confer degrees in arts, law, medicine, and engineering. 

During the year 1891-2 about 6,300 candidates matri- 
culated in the five universities ; but a great majority of 
these did not proceed further, and only about 1,300 
students graduated in arts, law, and medicine. 

The whole number of pupils under instruction 
throughout India in that year was nearly four millions, 

•of whom one and a half millions were in Bengal — large 
numbers to deal with, but forming only a small propor- 
tion of the population. Of these again, by far the 
larger part were in the secondary schools, some of 
which are of an elementary kind, the instruction being 
given in the vernacular of the district, and in some cases 
not going even so far as reading and writing. The girls 
under instruction form only a minute part of the whole. 

The rate of school fees is throughout low, and the re- 
ceipts are far from covering the cost of education. The 
whole expenditure on this head in India is about 30 
millions of rupees, the fees amounting to less than 
'9 millions. The difference is met partly by local rates, 
partly by endowments, in making which many wealthy 
Indians have displayed conspicuous generosity ; the bal- 
ance of about 12 millions is a charge on the taxpayer. 

The avidity with which the higher education put 
within their reach has been taken advantage of by the 
classes which throng the schools and colleges is a 
natural condition among a people always distinguished 
for acuteness of intelligence, and who had evolved an 
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chap, elaborate system of philosophy at a time when, the 
?ni ~ . Northern conquerors of Europe had not emerged 
from barbarism, and from that point of view must be 
regarded as a great success. But the system is open 
to two serious objections. The higher, as well as the 
primary education, is mainly gratuitous, and given at 
the cost of the general taxpayer. In India the bulk of 
the taxes are paid by the lower classes, especially the 
cultivator of the soil, the poorest of the poor. That 
these should be contributing to the cost of educating 
a wealthier class above them is indefensible. In the 
next place, the system of education is for the most part 
wholly literary, stimulating the unpractical side of the 
Indian character instead of remedying its defects. The 
educated classes of Indians, the Brahmans,’ have always 
been literary, and nothing else ; the literature handed 
down from generation to generation for hundreds of 
years — modern Indian literature there is none — consists 
of a dreamy and unprofitable philosophy, or a mere 
travesty of history in the guise of extravagant fables, 
compared with which the myths of legendary Greece 
are sober narrative. The Indian displays great aptitude 
for pure mathematics, but none for its applications to 
science ; the Indian university examination system plays 
up to this weakness. The encouragement given in 
English universities to the study of abstract science, 
suitable enough for the too practical Englishman, whose 
life is to be devoted to practical work, is peculiarly 
inappropriate for the Indian, who has no intention of 
handling any instrument but the pen. This unsatisfac- 
tory state of things arises from the traditionary claim 
of the Brahmanic class, handed down from time imme- 
morial, to a monopoly of education and clerical employ- 
ment. And it is perhaps natural that a department 
which deals only with education, and not with its 
results, should be inclined to foster this tendency, and 
to encourage the taste of this class for purely literary 
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studies. But the teaching most needed for India is in chap. 
physical science and technical art. In this last respect _ YIIL 
the Indian artisan displays remarkable aptitude when- 
ever he gets the chance. In many railway workshops 
the whole of the machines are run by Indian workmen, 
who are found to possess all the skill and nerve required 
for the business ; but this is the class which never finds 
its way into the colleges, while the students from the 
latter hardly ever turn to any practical or scientific 
occupation. The universities now send forth their 
hundreds — soon to become thousands — of graduates a 
year, the vast majority of whom look only to employ- 
ment under Government or to the law for their liveli- 
hood. This unhealthy condition increases from year to 
year, and threatens to become a serious evil ; we are 
artificially creating an ever-increasing class of hungry 
and discontented, because unsuccessful office-seekers. 

It is this class, educated at the expense of their poorer 
and uneducated countrymen, which fills the ranks of 
the vernacular press, the tone of which, with a few 
honourable exceptions, is scurrilous and mendacious to 
a degree unexampled in any other country, habitually 
and with u nif orm persistency misrepresenting the actions 
and intentions of the Government, and striving to foment 
disloyalty towards it, and hatred of the English in India. 

The higher education, of which this is one result, should 
at least be given at the expense of those who get it. 
Secondary education, on the other hand, especially in 
the vernacular languages, needs to be widely extended ; 
so far the number of those who come under its influence 
are the merest fraction of the people. Still greater, 
perhaps, is the need for a widely diffused technical edu- 
cation. A beginning has been made in this direction, 
but a strong and sustained impulse will be needed from 
above to overcome the inertia of the present system, 
the tastes and preference for the showy and unpractical 
of both teachers and pupils. 
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CHAPTEE IX 

DISTRICT ORGANISATION 

chap. The different departments detailed in the foregoing 
- IX ~ „ chapter are organised for special purposes, necessary 
Efficient and important as part of the business of the State, but 
men™' the members of which represent the Government only 
deeentraii- so ^ ar as ^ ie ^ r specific duties bring them into contact 
sation. with the people. The business of these departments is 
conducted, so far as the higher officials are concerned, 
in English, and a man may serve a lifetime in them 
without learning to speak a consecutive sentence in any 
vernacular language. The Indians, other than his 
private servants, with whom he comes most in contact, 
are the English-speaking clerks of his office. So far as 
the people of the country generally are concerned, the 
government is represented by the district officers, the 
great body of officials who make up the bulk of the 
superior public service of the co un try. 

The ais- The district is the administrative unit, corresponding 
with the ‘ department ’ of Prance and other continental 
tmtive countries which have a centralised form of government. 
The headquarters of the district station is fixed at the 
principal town, where reside the group of English 
officials with their establishments who represent the 
government of the province, and form the medium of 
communication between it and the people. 

Extent of The number of districts in the diff erent provinces 
district, varies in some accordance with their size and popula- 
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tion. Bengal, which is tlie most populous, and next 
after Burma the largest province of India, contains 
forty-seven districts, the North West Provinces with 
Oudh forty-nine, Burma forty-one, Punjab thirty-two, 
Bombay twenty-three, Madras twenty, the Central Pro- 
vinces eighteen, Assam thirteen. The average size of a 
district varies considerably in the different provinces. 
Some of the Madras districts contain more than 12,000 
square miles, a larger area than that of Belgium, and 
the average Madras district is a good deal larger than 
Yorkshire. In the North West Provinces and Oudh, 
which are densely populated, the district is somewhat 
smaller. In Bengal the districts vary in. size from 
1,200 to 6,000 square miles, and the average area is 
somewhat larger than that of Devonshire. The average 
population of a district is about one and three quarter 
millions in Madras, one and a half millions in Bengal, 
nearly two millions in the North West Provinces, three- 
fourths of a million in Bomba}' and Punjab. 

The representative of the Government in each dis- 
trict is the officer who discharges the united but distinct 
functions of Collector and Magistrate. As Collector he 
is the agent of the Government for the collection of 
the district revenue, the principal item being derived 
from the land, of which, speaking generally, the 
Government is deemed to be the landlord or proprietor. 
His duties in this respect vary according to the nature 
of the tenures under which the land is held. In the 
greater portion of Bengal and a portion of the North 
West Provinces, the land has been leased for perpetuity 
in large estates at a fixed rent, under the arrangement 
known as the ‘perpetual settlement, 5 effected by the 
government of Lord Cornwallis ; and the ordinary 
business of the Collector in this connection is confined 
to receiving, at fixed dates, the sums payable by the 
landlords (zemindars), some of whose holdings are 
principalities in size, and furnish to them princely 
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revenues. A part of the North West Provinces also is 
under the zemindari settlement, made in perpetuity ; 
but generally the land revenue is determined by leases 
fixed for a term of thirty years, granted direct to the 
tenants, the community of each village usually taking 
a lease for its own lands. In Madras, while in a part 
of the province towards the north the zemindari system 
was established in the earlier days of our rule, the 
raiyatwari (or what may roughly speaking be termed 
the cottier) system obtains ; the settlement is made with 
each individual holder of a field or fields, and in some 
districts the separate leases granted by the Collector 
number many thousands. The raiyatwari system obtains 
largely in Bombay also, and in the Central Provinces, as 
well as in Burma. In Punjab the system is generally 
similar to that of the North West Provinces. But the 
Indian land tenures present almost every kind of variety 
even in the same province, a result of the political 
convulsions to which the country has been subjected, 
combined with the antiquity of its institutions and the 
extreme conservatism of its people. The Collector’s 
court is the office of registry, where are recorded 
all leases, and the particulars of all landed rights and 
transfers of land with which the Government is con- 
cerned. Besides performing these duties as Govern- 
ment land-agent, the Collector is also vested with certain 
judicial powers in executing the claims of Government 
against defaulters, and in determining claims which 
arise of tenants holding from Government against their 
under-tenants for arrears of rent — on the principle that, 
since the Government exacts punctual payment of its 
own rents, it is bound to afford its tenants the means 
of obtaining their rents in turn. He superintends the 
partition of estates, and regulates the distribution of the 
Government assessment among the different subdivisions. 
He has also in certain cases to assume direct manage- 
ment of the landed property of minors holding land 
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from Government, acting in this respect in a capacity chap. 
resembling that of the English Court of Chancery, in . IX ~ . 
regard to the wards in his district. 

The rent from land constitutes the principal source other 
of Indian revenue, and its realisation is the subject revenue; 
which principally engages the Collector’s attention. He is 
also the fiscal representative of Government for receiv- 
ing all other descriptions of revenue levied from his 
district, acting as superintendent of excise, and assessor 
of the income, licence, or other personal taxes. Further 
he is the government treasurer, as well as the banker as district 
for the different public departments, which keep their tleasurer - 
public moneys in his treasury, and make all payments 
by means of cheques on the Collector. In addition to 
these specific duties, he has charge of the local funds 
for public works and other purposes appertaining to 
the district. 

In his capacity of Magistrate the same official is Duties of 
the general representative of government within his tmteT 
district. With him rests the responsibility for peace general — 
and order being maintained, the superintendence of 
the police, and the management of the jail. It is to 
him that all classes of the people look for aid in times 
of disturbance, and by him would be initiated any pro- 
posals needful for cases of emergency, as well as, at all 
times, for the improvement or well-being of the dis- 
trict. In addition to these general responsibilities, the 
Indian Magistrate has extensive judicial as well as 
ordinary magisterial functions. As his name imports, magis . 
his court is the tribunal for first investigation of all 
criminal cases ; but only those involving a heavy 
punishment are committed to the court of session. 

The rest he finally disposes of himself, his powers ex- 
tending to a sentence of two years’ imprisonment, and 
fine of 1,000 rupees. This arrangement is derived Reason 
from the system originally established by Lord Corn- tionof °' 
wallis in Bengal, which was gradually extended to the 
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other regulation provinces, as they came under British 
rule, and under which the offices of district magistrate 
and judge were united in the same person ; although, 
it should be observed, the district judge had at this 
time no criminal jurisdiction, the jail deliveries being 
made by a separate court of circuit. The Collector 
was a separate officer, whose establishment dates from 
the tim e of Warren Hastings, when the management of 
the revenues of Bengal was first directly undertaken by 
the English. Subsequently, the duties of the magis- 
trate were separated from those of the judge (as part 
of a reconstitution of the system of judicature which 
need not be detailed here) — the former, however, being 
vested with the judicial powers above mentioned, in 
view to relieving the pressure of business which had 
arisen in the higher court. Thus it fell about, that the 
office of collector having a higher salary attached to it 
than that of magistrate, the course of a civilian’s pro- 
motion came to be from magistrate to collector ; and 
the former grade was usually held by officers of com- 
paratively small standing and experience. To remedy 
this practical defect, the offices of magistrate and col- 
lector were eventually united in the same officer. In 
the North West Provinces, Madras, and Bombay, this 
amalgamation was carried out many years ago ; in 
Bengal the change is of comparatively recent date. 

The Joint Magistrate and Collector comes next in 
rank of the district officials. This officer has passed all 
the tests imposed by the regulations of the service ; 
and, as his name imports, he has co-equal powers with 
the Magistrate and Collector in the hearing of all suits 
brought before his court. He acts, in fact, as the 
deputy of the latter, for the disposal of such portion of 
the various business of the district in all departments 
as the Magistrate may make over to him. In Madras 
and Bombay this officer is styled Sub Collector and 
Joint Magistrate. 
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An Assistant Magistrate and Collector, with the chap. 
official status of Subordinate Magistrate of the First . IX - . 
or Second Class, is usually attached to each district, ^ yfet ant- 
also a member of what until latety was styled the trate. 
covenanted civil service ; in the first instance in statu 
pupillari, with limited powers, which are gradually ex- 
tended, until, after passing certain examinations, he 
is vested with the full powers of a magistrate, and is 
eligible for promotion to the post of joint magistrate 
on the occurrence of a vacancy in the province. These 
examinations are held annually, at some central point 
in the province, by committees consisting of civilians 
of standing, and embrace the subjects connected with 
the business of the administration — especially the ver- 
nacular languages, the land tenures of the province, 
the procedure of the courts, and the laws and regu- 
lations of the country. 

These members of the Indian (Covenanted) ’ Civil Native 
Service, the Magistrate and Collector, the Joint Magis- o fficials 
trate and Collector, and the Assistant, represent (with the 
superintendent of police and his assistant) the English ele- 
ment of district administration, five men at most to per- 
haps a million-of people. Next to them comes the execu- 
tive branch of the provincial civil service, the seniors of 
which are the Deputy Collectors, in number proportioned 
to the size and population of the district (almost always 
with magisterial powers also), all natives of India, and 
almost all Indians by race. Next below them is the 
Subordinate Civil Service, all Indians, the principal 
members of this being the officers, usually styled 
Tehsildars, in charge of the subdivisions (tehsils), into 
which the district is divided . 1 The Tehsildars, also, as 
a rule, have magisterial powers. 

The office establishments in all departments consist 
almost entirely of natives of India. 

1 The designation of these officers varies in different^ parts of the 
country. In Bengal the officer corresponding with the tehsildar is a sub- 
deputy magistrate. 
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chap. The central courthouse is of course at the head- 
. IX - . quarters of the district, and is generally placed a little 
District outside the town, near the residences of the English 

ho^e’. officials. It contains a separate court for each of the 

officers above named, an office for the clerks, a muniment- 
room for the district records, and a strong-room for the 
treasury. The proceedings are conducted and recorded 
in the vernacular language of the district. The corre- 
spondence of the Magistrate and Collector with his supe- 
riors, and with the officials of other departments, is 
carried on in English. A Deputy Collector in each 
district has usually executive charge of the district 
treasury and accounts, under the general responsibility 
of the Collector. 

District Until within a few years ago, the Magistrate was 

Police. a ] so at the head of the police of his district, and it was 
his duty to apprehend criminals as well as to try or 
co mmi t them. A radical change was made in this 
respect about thirty years ago, by the establishment of 
the new constabulary ; the police force of each district 
is now under the control of a Superintendent, who, as 
well as his Assistant is an Englishman. With respect to 
the distribution and movements of the police, the pre- 
servation of order, and the repression of crime, the 
District Superintendent occupies a position of subordi- 
nation to the Magistrate, who in this as in other 
matters is the head authority and representative of 
government within his district. In matters connected 
with the general organisation of the force — the pay, 
clothing, training, and so forth — the District Superin- 
tendent is under the orders of the Inspector General of 
Police at the headquarters of the provincial govern- 
ment. 

pistriot The district jail is usually in charge of the District 
Jai1 ' Medical Officer (who is styled the Civil Surgeon) under 

the general responsibility of the Magistrate. In this 
jail are confined all prisoners undergoing short sen- 
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tences. Those sentenced to long terms — that is, ex- 
tending beyond two years — are removed to central jails, 
of which there is usually one to every five or six dis- 
tricts. Persons condemned to penal servitude for life 
are transported to Port Blair, a convict settlement at 
the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal. v 

It has already been stated that the Collector is the 
assessor of the income, licence, or any other personal 
tax that may be levied. He has also usually the 
superintendence of the excise within his district. In 
some parts of India the sale of spirits is a government 
monopoly, and the manufactories of spirits are govern- 
ment establishments, leased out to contractors, who 
pay duty on the amount of spirit they distil. In other 
parts the business is farmed out, the right to manu- 
facture and sell spirits within the district, or a portion 
of it, being sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

A considerable part of the Indian revenue is derived 
from the stamp duties. Stamps are sold to the public 
by licensed vendors, who obtain their supplies from a 
depot kept in the collector’s treasury. 

Intermediate between the Government and the Dis- 
trict Officer comes the Commissioner, a superior member 
of the civil service, who has the superintendence 
of (usually) from four to six districts, both as regards 
affairs generally, and the collection of revenue more 
particularly, as to which the Commissioner’s office is a 
court of appeal from the decisions of the Collector, who 
is subordinate to the Commissioner in all business 
except that connected with the trial or commitment of 
prisoners to sessions in the magistrate’s court. The 
Commissioner, whose office is the highest in the regular 
executive line, is thus the head of the administration 
in the extensive territory which constitutes his division, 
and the representative and embodiment of the govern- 
ment therein, in fact the highest representative of 
government with whom the inhabitants will ordinarily 
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ever come in contact. In revenue affairs there is a. 
further intermediary between the Commissioner and the 
Government in the form of a Board of Revenue, or a 
single officer exercising the powers of one — except in 
Bombay, where the Commissioner submits revenue 
business direct to the Government. In Madras, on the 
other hand, the office of Commissioner has never been 
introduced, and the Magistrate- Collector is in direct- 
communication with the Board of Revenue in respect 
of revenue business, and with the government of the 
province about everything else. It should be added 
that the Commissioners, when first appointed, in 1829, 
under Lord William Bentinck’s administration, were 
judicial as well as revenue officers. They replaced 
the provincial courts of session which had been es- 
tablished by the government of Lord Cornwallis, 
and held periodical jail deliveries in the various dis- 
tricts under their supervision. These judicial duties 
were eventually transferred to the judges of districts, 
who until then had exercised a jurisdiction in civil 
suits only. 

This completes the list of the executive establish- 
ments. To turn now to the judicial department. The 
head judicial officer of the district is the Civil and 
Session Judge, a covenanted civilian, whose courthouse 
is usually established separate from, but in close proxi- 
mity to, the collector ate. In this latter capacity he 
holds a monthly jail-delivery, for the trial of all prisoners 
committed by the magistrate or other officers having 
magisterial powers ; he also hears appeals from the 
judgments of those officers. His powers extend to a 
sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment or transporta- 
tion for life. Sentences of capital punishment must 
be referred to the High Court before they are carried 
out. On the civil side the Judge has a general superin- 
tendence over the course of proceedings in the numerous 
district civil courts of first instance. The lower class of 
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court is that of the MunsifF, for the original hearing of chap. 
all suits involving amounts not exceeding one thousand . IX ~ - 
rupees. Selected Munsiffs have jurisdiction in suits up Native 
to two thousand rupees. The higher class of court is offieera! 
that of the Subordinate Judge, a somewhat inappro- 
priate title, his jurisdiction being greater than that of *■ 
the District Judge, since it extends to all civil suits 
irrespective of the amount involved, whereas the judge's 
jurisdiction is limited to original suits not exceeding ten 
thousand rupees. Appeals from the MunsifF and Subor- 
dinate Judge, in small suits, are preferred in the court 
of the District Judge ; appeals from the decision of the 
latter, and of the Subordinate Judge in cases exceeding 
ten thousand rupees in amount, are made to the 
Appellate Court of the province. 

The proceedings of all the courts are conducted and Prooeed- 
recorded in the vernacular of the district, the suitors aS-ict 
being ordinarily acquainted with that language only ; 1 c ^ 1 ° t I 3 al 
but the District Judge in all cases tried before him is 
required to take down a very full abstract of the 
depositions of the witnesses in his own hand, and to 
record his judgment in English. This abstract is in 
addition to the vernacular papers of the case, which 
contain all the evidence and other particulars in full 
detail. The record of every case is filed in the court 
where it was tried, available to be sent forward to 
the higher court if the case is appealed. 

The chief seat of judicature in the four older pro- The High 
vinces is the statutory High Court, situated at the Courts ' 
capital town of each, the judges of which consist partly 
of civilians, partly of barristers selected either from the 
Indian or English bar, and partly of pleaders in the 
Indian courts, the minimum number to be chosen from 
each class being specified in the Act of Parliament con- 
stituting the court in each case. These judges are 
appointed by the Crown, and hold their seats during 
good behaviour. The High Courts have original juris- 
N 
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diction in the trial of European British subjects within 
the province (over whom the district courts have only a 
limited authority in criminal offences), and for offences 
committed by all classes within the limits of the capital 
towns as well as in civil suits arising out of transactions 
therein. One or two of the judges are usually wholly 
employed on this class of business, but the principal 
functions of the Court are performed on the appellate 
side. All capital sentences passed by district judges 
are referred to the High Court for confirmation before 
being carried out, and appeals are heard in it from the 
decisions of a district judge on the civil or criminal 
side, and in civil suits from the courts of the subordinate 
judges. The High Court has also a general superin- 
tendence over the procedure and conduct of the various 
courts of the province. 

The bar of the district courts consists of certificated 
pleaders whose qualifications are tested by examinations 
conducted under the orders of the High Court. The bar 
of the High Court consists of pleaders, native and Eng- 
lish, and barristers-at-law. The bar may plead either 
in the vernacular or in English. Interpreters are em- 
ployed in the High Court to translate the evidence of 
witnesses and the vernacular papers attached to the 
cases appealed, for the information of such of the 
judges as may not be acquainted with the native lan- 
guages. The appellate court, as a rule, deals solely 
with the written record of the case, and admits not fresh 
evidence. 

The system of Indian law provides for a very free 
use of the right of appeal in both criminal and civil 
cases. Every case tried in the lowest civil court, that 
of a Munsiff, can be appealed to the Judge’s Court of the 
district, while all suits involving more than a certain 
sum can be carried in appeal from the District to the 
High Court, and others can be appealed finally to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London. 
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Appeals in criminal cases can be carried from tlie court 
of the magistrate to that of the Sessions Judge and again 
to the High Court. This freedom of appeal has been 
deemed to be a necessary condition of the constitution 
of the Indian law-courts. The inferior social condition 
of the native judicial officers of the lower courts and the 
imperfect training of all the judges in earlier days ; the 
total absence, so far as the district courts are concerned, 
of the restraint exercised in European countries by an 
honest and highly trained bar, and by the criticism of an 
intelligent press — rendered a supervision over the pro- 
ceedings of the Indian law-courts from some higher au- 
thority especially desirable. A district court is never 
visited by any one except the suitors ; the only record 
of the proceedings is contained in the judge’s own re- 
port; and therefore the only check afforded on them 
is the review of the record on appeal by the higher 
court. Under these conditions, a free right of appeal is 
necessary to ensure the suitor a reasonable chance of 
obt ainin g a remedy ; but the exercise of this right, and 
the complicated procedure enjoined by the regulations, 
render Indian lawsuits extraordinarily protracted and 
expensive ; and it would be difficult to say whether the 
litigious character now manifested by the people in 
those parts of India where British law-courts are esta- 
blished, is a cause or an effect of those institutions. Cer- 
tainly, the apparently capricious way in which the 
judgments of each court often appear to be upset by 
the next above, which renders the final issue of a law- 
suit a matter of uncertainty until the highest court of 
appeal is reached, in a degree unknown in any other 
country in the world, is calculated to promote a spirit 
of reckless gambling in law, among a people to whom 
most forms of excitement are not available. At any 
rate, if the Indian system of appeal was favourable to 
the rich suitor who failed to obtain justice in the first 
trial, it as often as not barred the road for justice 
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against the poor man, who practically was without a. 
remedy at law until the introduction of small cause 
courts. These have long been established in the three 
presidency towns, with a jurisdiction over suits not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 rupees, and limited to the class of cases 
which can be dealt with by the English county courts, 
and similar courts have been gradually established in 
every considerable town throughout the country. The 
judges are chosen, in the presidency towns from the 
European and native bar of the High Court, and else- 
where usually from the native judiciary. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the office of judge of a small- 
cause court is held in conjunction with some other 
judicial office, but with separate records and procedure. 
The fees of these courts are moderate, the procedure 
simple, and no appeals are permitted from their de- 
cisions, except in special cases and under certain narrow 
conditions. Altogether, the introduction of these courts 
is one of the greatest improvements in legislative proce- 
dure which has been conferred upon the country. 

It will have been understood from this account of 
the district administrative system, that the official train- 
ing of the civil servant up to a certain point is the same 
for all. It begins with his first appointment as an 
assistant magistrate and collector, and he continues to 
be employed on both magisterial and revenue duties 
until he reaches the position of joint magistrate and 
collector. In no other way could a better or so com- 
plete a knowledge of the people and their institutions 
be obtained. The great mass of the people being 
engaged in agriculture, most of them as owners in whole 
or part of land, a thorough knowledge of the complicated 
systems of Indian land tenure is the first qualification 
needed for efficient administration. This, which is needed 
equally by the judge as by the executive officer, can 
best be gained in the district revenue courts, while the 
conduct of the magisterial courts gives the needful ex- 
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perience in the criminal law, and an officer can become chap. 
fit either for the charge of a district — and the efficient . . Ix ‘ 
administration of the district is the first condition for J 
the proper government of India — or for the exercise of 
higher judicial functions, only by training in the two 
hinds of business, the land revenue and the criminal law. 

On reaching the grade of joint magistrate and collector 
the civilian has, for further advancement, to make his 
final choice between the executive and judicial lines, 
■electing either to remain in the administrative line and 
succeeding to the charge of a district, when the appoint- 
ments of commissioner of a division (or group of districts) 
and to the board of revenue are available ; or passing 
on to the office of district judge, with the prospect 
of eventual preferment to a seat on the high court 
of the province. Still higher appointments are the 
Lieutenant Governorship of a province or a seat in 
Council, but these, the prizes of the service, are practi- 
cally monopolised by the secretaries to the different 
governments, whose services, if involving less real 
responsibility, bring them more prominently under the 
notice of the dispensers of patronage than are the ad- 
ministrative officers scattered about the country. 

It will also be understood from this account that by The civil 
much the greater part of the civil service is engaged on employed 
■district work. The men attached to the special depart- mainly on 
ments and offices outside the regular line are the excep- a dn5nis- 
tions, but exceptions which the tendency of the times tratlon ; 
is to increase, as with the greater complexity of modern 
government the necessity is assumed to arise for creating 
new departments to deal with technical business. To 
the extent to which this goes on, and men are withdrawn 
from district-work to duties in offices at the head- 
quarters of the different governments the business of 
which is carried on in English, the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration as an instrument for keeping the govern- 
ment in touch with the people necessarily suffers. The 
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chap, increasing acquaintance of the educated Indians with 
. IX ~ - the English language operates in the same direction to 
diminish the necessity for a thorough familiarity with 
the vernaculars, and there is always a tendency among 
those in high places to forget that if a few thousand 
Indians can speak English, there still remain the mil- 
lions whose thoughts and feelings can be arrived at 
only through the medium of their own tongue. A 
man may gain credit and preferment as a secretary 
who has forgotten what he once knew of the language 
and sentiments of the people, and can scarcely con- 
verse with even a native gentleman, much less with a 
peasant. And in the distribution of honours and pre- 
ferments it seems to be too little borne in mind that 
the men who are actually administering the country, 
the magistrate-collectors each ruling over his million 
or million and a half of people, for whose well-being 
he is mainly responsible, and to whom he is the em- 
bodiment of the government, are really doing more 
important work than the office men at headquarters 
whose services come more immediately into view, still 
more than the irresponsible officials in England who to 
the advantages of well-paid and easy duty in a good 
climate may add whatever a large share of the titular 
honours bestowed for public service may be deemed to 
be worth. Yet if arduous duties carried on in a bad 
important climate, with little relaxation or leave, receive but scant 
duties. recognition, nevertheless the district officers and the 
superior officers who rise from their ranks are the main- 
stay of Indian administration. Of late years the 
tendency has been to overweight this class with an 
excess of multifarious duties arising out of the ever- 
increasing central departments at the headquarters of 
the provincial government, and with calls for reports 
and returns upon every conceivable description of public 
business. And the further this is carried, and the more 
the district officer is tied to his desk, the less efficient 
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must lie become for the discharge of the primary and 
most important of his duties — the administration of his 
district, which can be properly conducted only by leav- 
ing him sufficient freedom and leisure to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with all parts of it and its 
people. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE NON-REGULATION PROVINCES 

In the foregoing account of the civil administration and 
of the duties of district officers, the system described is 
that obtaining in what are termed the 4 Eegulation ’ 
provinces — Bengal, the North West Provinces, Madras, 
and Bombay. The Eegulations referred to, are, as 
has been explained in earlier chapters, the enactments 
of the Government which for many years constituted 
the body of public law. Statutory powers were first 
given by an Act of Parliament passed in 1773, 1 amended 
by an Act of 1781, 2 to the Governor General and 
Council at Port William in Bengal, to 4 make and issue 
. . . rules, ordinances, and regulations for the good 
government of the settlement.’ It appears to have been 
tacitly assumed that the Act of 1773 gave also validity 
to all Eegulations made previously to that year, but the 
matter was placed on a clearer footing in 1793, when 
the Bengal Government annulled all the Eegulations 
promulgated by it up to that time, and began a new 
series of enactments, the first forty-eight of which, for 
the most part re-enacting in new form what had gone 
before, were passed on the same day (May 1) of that 
year. These and all subsequent Eegulations, were 
extended to the North West Provinces on their an- 
nexation in 1801. Acts of Parliament passed in 1797, 
1800, and 1807 gave to the Governments of Madras 

1 18 Geo. III., C. 63. 2 21 Geo. III., C. 70. 
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and Bombay tlie same statutory powers as liad been chap. 
given by tbe Act of 1778 to tbe Government of Fort . x ~ 
William [Bengal], for their respective territories, and 
a similar system of Regulations was introduced by 
those Governments accordingly. In 1883, when the 
Government of Bengal became the Gover nm ent of India, 
the power of the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
to frame Laws and Regulations was withdrawn, and 
the Governor General in Council was empowered to 
frame Regulations, henceforth termed Acts, for all 
parts of India, the Council being strengthened (as has 
been already mentioned [p. II 8]) by the addition of a 
fourth councillor, for the business of making Laws and 
Regulations only. This arrangement lasted until 1853, 
when a Legislative Council of India was created by the 
addition to the Executive Council of a certain n umb er 
of councillors for legislative purposes only. [The par- 
ticulars of this measure, and of the subsequent changes 
in the composition of the Legislative Council and of the 
establishment of similar provincial bodies have been 
given in Chapter YIL] 

The Regulations and Acts of the Government of 
India, which have thus the same statutory force in that 
country as have Acts of Parliament in the United King- 
dom, provide, among other matters, for the establish- 
ment of courts of justice, and while determining the 
composition and jurisdiction of the various courts, and 
the functions of many departments of the administration, 
prescribe also the course of procedure to be adopted in 
the prosecution of suits. No code of laws was promul- 
gated in the first instance. The course of justice was 
to be made conformable to the customs of the country, 
and to the precepts of the Mahomedan and Hindu law, 
so far as they could be ascertained and (on the criminal 
side) were not altogether repugnant to European 
ideas ; and various enactments were passed from time 
to time, modifying those laws, altering the degrees of 
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chap, penalties, declaring certain offences to be penal, and so 
. x ~ forth. The bulk of the Eegulations, however, had re- 
ference to the procedure of the civil and fiscal courts ; 
they supplied by law a definitive procedure, which in 
England and elsewhere has been slowly developed in 
the practice of the courts through many centuries ; and 
their result was to create artificially, and per saltum, 
almost as complicated a procedure as in countries of 
older civilisation has been brought about gradually by 
the accumulated pedantries of ages, and, under which 
the issue of an Indian lawsuit came to depend as much 
on the observance of nice and tedious formalities as on 
the merits of the case. 

districts But whatever might be the opinion held by the 
exempted framers of these Eegulations, of the benefits conferred 
operaw By them on the body of the people, it was seen that for 
some at least of the races of India, so technical and com- 
plicated a procedure was unsuitable and pernicious. 
And accordingly many territories acquired from time to 
time were never brought under the Eegulations, while 
others have been removed from their operation and 
placed under a more simple system. But the Acts of 
Parliament dealing with India all assumed the British 
portion of the country to be distributed among the 
Presidencies, within one or other of which all British 
territory was comprised, and were silent as regards any 
other territory not allocated to a Presidency, the adminis- 
tration of which therefore fell to be undertaken by 
the Government in virtue of the act of conquest or 
cession. The most important cases in point were those 
of the extensive tract in Central India, long known as 
the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, annexed after the 
Maratha "War of 1817 ; Assam and the tracts bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal, acquired from the Burmese in 
1826 ; Sind, annexed in 1848 ; Punjab in 1849 ; Pegu 
in 1862 ; Nagpur in 1864 ; and Oudh in 1866. For all 
these additional provinces, simple codes were drawn up 
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adapted to the circumstances of each, and the Beg ula - 
tions were applied to them only in respect of such par- 
ticular localities and such special regulations as appeared 
suitable in each case. 1 

Thus the provinces of British India come to be 
divided into two classes — Regulation and Non-Regula- 
tion, the procedure of the law courts of the one being of 
a highly elaborate and technical kind, and in the other 
of a simple and summary form, but not necessarily less 
precise and definite, and very much more so than the 
native system which it replaced. Further, the adminis- 
trative staff of the two was differently constituted. Suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament prescribed that all civil 
appointments, from that of Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector upwards, should be filled from the covenanted 
civil service, a very necessary provision to prevent job- 
bery and the appointment of improper persons which 
would certainly have otherwise occurred in the earlier 
days of our rule : they further prescribed indeed that 
all promotion throughout the service should be regula- 
ted by seniority except only as regards the members of 
council, a restriction formally removed only in 1861 
by an Act of Parliament, 2 which also legalised the ap- 
pointment of other than covenanted civil servants to 
offices, such as that of military secretary to govern- 
ment, and others, as in the engineering and educational 
line, requiring special technical qualifications. But the 
law notwithstanding, for the non-regulation provinces, 
as each in turn came to be dealt with, there was organ- 
ised an administrative staff, consisting partly of civil 
servants drawn from the regulation provinces by the 
prospect of more rapid promotion, partly of military 
officers withdrawn from their regiments, the only other 
agency extensively available, and to some small extent 

1 For example, an Act of 1835 establishes the subordination of the 
law courts in Assam and on the Burma littoral to the Supreme Appellate 
Court of Bengal. 

3 24-25 Viet., C. 54. 
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of officials, British, and native, promoted from subordi- 
nate positions. Further, in all these non-regulation 
provinces a new designation was adopted for the dis- 
trict officers. The Magistrate-Collector was styled 
Deputy Commissioner. In the smaller provinces the 
Commissioner who came next above the District Officer 
was also the head of the administration, under the 
direct orders of the Supreme Government ; to the larger 
provinces a Chief Commissioner was appointed, with 
one or more high officials to superintend the adminis- 
tration of the revenue and judicial courts, fulfilling 
in effect the functions discharged in the regulation pro- 
vinces by the board of revenue and the supreme court 
of appeal. 

Thus the non-regulation provinces differed from the 
regulation ‘ presidencies,’ both as to the system of law 
under which they were governed, and the form and 
composition of the administrative agency. But the 
former had for a long time no statutory recognition. 
The Act of 1883 does indeed apply to ‘ the British ter- 
ritories in India, and to all other territories . . . now 
in the possession and under the government of the 
said Company,’ but the implication conveyed by the 
wording of the Act throughout is that all these terri- 
tories are comprised within one or other of the presi- 
dencies, and it would almost appear as if the drafter of 
the Act had been unaware of the existence of any 
territories not so comprised. The first explicit recogni- 
tion of the existence of territories without the limits of 
a presidency, if even this reference can be so called, 
is contained in an Act of 1854, 1 which empowers the 
Governor General in Council to take under his direct 
administration any part or parts of the territories in 

1 17-18 Viet., C. 77. The professed primary object of the Act is to 
empower the President of the Board of Control to countersign the letters 
patent of Indian appointments in place of the Lord Privy Seal ; it would 
appear as if the clause here cited was inserted as an afterthought. 
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the possession of the Company, and 'was introduced no 
doubt in view of the recent acquisitions of Punjab, 
which was being administered by a Chief Co mmis sioner 
under the orders of the Government of India, and of 
Pegu, under a Commissioner. The Act thus gave legality 
to the administration established for the province of 
Nagpur, annexed in that year, and provided for the 
cases of other outlying provinces, as Tenasser im on the 
Bay of Bengal, Coorg in Southern India, and Singapur, 
which had been already for long in occupation. But it 
made no provision for the districts in various parts, 
which although not administered directly by the Gover- 
nor General in Council, were yet removed from the 
operation of the regulations. A well-known case in 
point was the removal in 1855 from the operation of 
those regulations of the Santal District — a wild region on 
the north west frontier of Bengal, inhabited by a simple 
primitive people, who had been driven into rebellion by 
the exactions of the money lenders pressed through the 
agency of the law courts. This country was placed 
under a special commissioner (in subordination to the 
Bengal Government) who administered it under a code 
of simple character, adapted to the circumstances and 
understanding of the people affected, who ever since 
the change have remained peaceable and contented. 
The measure was carried out by an Act of the Legislative 
Council of India created in the previous year ; never- 
theless the validity of it appears open to question, in 
view of the fact that the administration of the tract in 
question was not undertaken directly by the Governor 
General in Council, but remained under the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. At any rate, the law had never 
been repealed which prescribed that all civil appoint- 
ments throughout India should be held by covenanted 
civilians only, and under which therefore the adminis- 
trative constitution of all the non-regulation provinces. 


CHAP. 
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and a great many appointments of various kinds within 
presidential limits continued to be illegal. 

The first specific statutory recognition of the non- 
regulation provinces is to be found in the Act of 1861, 1 
which also gives retrospective validity to all legislation 
previously carried out by the Government of India in 
regard to them, and authorises the appointment to 
offices therein (and elsewhere under certain conditions) of 
other than covenanted civil servants. The non-regula- 
tion provinces thus came to occupy a definite and recog- 
nised position as parts of British India in addition to 
the presidencies. But the distinction between the two in 
regard to the laws under which they were governed — 
the latter under laws passed in the Legislative Council, 
the former under laws passed by the Government of India 
in their esecutive capacity, has since then been almost 
obliterated. By the Act of 1833 a commission was 
appointed to frame a body of substantive law for India, 
whose labours after nearly thirty years bore fruit in the 
presentation of a series of Codes dealing with various 
branches of the law. The Indian Penal Code, intro- 
duced in 1860, and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
which followed it in 1861, were made applicable, with 
slight local modifications, to the whole of British India. 
Other great Codes have followed, dealing with civil pro- 
cedure, and codifying parts of the unwritten law, as in 
regard to succession and contract. A great many other 
Acts, as those creating or altering the mode of taxation, 
relating to emigration, to cantonments and to rail- 
ways, are also for the most part of general application. 
Purther, every province has been made the subject of 
special legislation by the Governor General’s Council. 2 

1 24-25 Viet., C. 67, sec. 25. 

2 For example, various Acts passed since the annexation of Upper 
Burma are concerned with the establishment of laws and administration, 
for that province. In 1890 four Acts were passed which placed the 
administration of the newly acquired province of Baluchistan on a regu- 
lar footing. 
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Thus, the old distinction of regulation and non-regula- chap. 
tion provinces has disappeared ; every province is sub- - x ~ . 
ject to regulation, but some have been under regulations 
longer than others and are subject to more. The only tween two 
distinction that remains is of a personal kind, the desig- longer in° 
nation of officials and the composition of the adminis- force ’ 
trative staff. In the four older provinces all appoint- 
ments in the regular civil hue are filled by members of 
the Civil Service only, while in the other territories sub- 
sequently added to the empire, as well as those with- 
drawn from the operation of the Regulations — as for 
example the South West Frontier of Bengal — this con- 
dition is not acted upon. This distinction will also soon 
be a thing of the past. It is to be still maintained so far except as 
that military officers will continue to be eligible for em- [hfadmi- 
ployment in the civil administration only in what were mstrative 
termed the non-regulation provinces, but in other re- employed, 
spects the conditions of appointment to civil offices have 
recently undergone a radical and very important change, 
which forms the subject of the succeeding chapter. It 
may be just mentioned here that the judicial and ad- 
ministrative systems pursued in these provinces pre- variations 
sent considerable variations according to the degree of 
advancement to which each has arrived. In Punjab system in 
the difference from the system obtaining in the older Evinces, 
provinces is slight. The district officer is still called 
Deputy Commissioner, but judicial duties have been 
transferred from him and the Commissioner to a judicial 
branch of the service comprising District and Divisional 
Judges, while in place of the Judicial Commissioner of 
the province, a Chief Court has been established, differ- 
ing from the High Courts of the older provinces in that 
it has been created by the Indian legislature and not 
by act of parliament, and that the judges are appointed 
by the Government of India instead of by the Crown. 

In Oudh the same separation has been made of admi- 
nistrative and judicial duties ; but at the head of the 
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judicial service are two Judicial Conunissioners 5 witli 
power of reference when their decisions do not agree 
to the High Court of the North-West Provinces. In 
the Central Provinces two superior Judges hold office, 
appeals going to a Judicial Commissioner. In Assam 
also there are two judges, hut there is no Judicial Com- 
missioner, appeals going to the High Court of Bengal. 
In Burma, where a more simple procedure obtains, the 
Commissioners of Divisions continue to be also Sessions 
Judges ; the highest court is that of the Judicial Com- 
missioner, one for Lower and one for Upper. Burma, 
but the Becorder of Bangoon has local jurisdiction 
approaching to that of a High Court, and he has juris- 
diction also over European British subjects throughout 
the province, appeals lying from his court to the High 
Court of Bengal. In the different native states the 
Agents to the Governor-General have the powers of a 
high court for dealing with suits between British sub- 
jects, or criminal cases in which these are concerned 
within their respective charges. 

During the year 1891 about one and three cpiai ter 
millions of civil suits were instituted in the various 
courts throughout the country, and about one and a 
half million persons were brought to trial, of whom 
about 200,000 were tried for serious offences — theft, 
housebreaking, cattle theft, gang robbery, offences 
against the person, and murder. Of those tried about 
one half were convicted. About ten per cent, of these 
cases were appealed ; 427 persons were sentenced to 
death for murders committed throughout British India, 
including the wild uncivilised tracts recently brought 
within it. 

A noteworthy point in connection with the staff of 
British officials which conducts the civil administration 
of India, is the moderate scale of pay which obtains 
throughout the service. We must not of course com- 
pare the Indian with the English civil servant ; the one 
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is a clerk, the other an administrator. The Indian 
civilian does not undertake clerical duties except in 
posts corresponding, so far as the analogy holds good, 
with the very highest posts, as of under secretary of 
state or secretary to a department, to which the English 
civil servant can rise. There is no public employment 
in England of the kind which occupies the greater part 
of the Indian Civil Service ; the only corresponding 
cases are furnished by the civil services of the Crown 
Colonies, and compared with these the Indian rate of 
pay is low, especially since the fall in the gold value of 
silver. The Lieutenant Governor of an Indian province 
receives about the same rate of emolument as the 
Governor of Singapore or Jamaica ; the colonial judges, 
with comparatively trifling duties, are nearly as well 
paid as those of the high courts in India, who hear the 
appeals from fifty to seventy millions of people. The 
same contrast between relative responsibility and remu- 
neration runs through the whole scale of offices. The 
present rates of Indian civil salaries were substantially 
fixed by the government of Lord Cornwallis a hundred 
years ago, since which time the duties in all depart- 
ments have become greatly more onerous, while the 
value of silver has fallen one half, and with this fall 
there is an end of one great attraction offered by Indian 
service, the comfort and freedom from anxiety about 
money matters which largely made up for the drawback 
of exile in a bad climate. The substitution of what 
was then a very liberal scale of salaries for the scanty 
recognised emoluments Lord Cornwallis found in force, 
was an act of statesmanship which transformed the 
whole character of the Indian public service, and 
brought it to the high standard of purity and efficiency 
which it has ever since maintained. It will be an 
evil day for India when public servants occupying 
important posts, and exposed — if they were once open 
to the suspicion of entertaining the notion — to peculiar 
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chap, temptations, come to feel as a daily pressing care the 
difficulty of making two ends meet. From the nature 
of the case the Indian official is without professional 
or commercial interest, and practically the only open- 
ing for his sons is in the public service, all the branches 
of which can now be entered only through competitive 
examinations. Education, therefore, is a heavy charge 
on his purse, especially as this is combined with the 
condition of finding a home for his children in England ; 
while since the family income ends with his life, and 
he leaves no saleable goodwill or business behind him, 
it is peculiarly incumbent on him to save as well as 
spend. There are not wanting indications that the 
pressure of poverty, the difficulty of supporting a 
family, and the impossibility of laying by anything for 
their support, is already beginning to press heavily 
on the public service in all departments. The least 
evil effect of this will be the growth of a general feeling 
of discontent. And the restoration to the service of 
a scale of remuneration which shall be in substantial 
accord with the importance of the duties imposed on 
it and with what it has enjoyed in the past, is not the 
least difficult of the administrative problems with which 
the Indian Government must shortly be called on to 
deal. 
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EXTENSION OF NATIVE AGENCY IN CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

The foregoing account will have brought clearly to 
view that the civil administration of India is in fact 
carried on by native agency, supervised by a small 
body of Englishmen. During the last twenty-five 
years, notwithstanding the additions of territory made, 
the covenanted civil service has been reduced by 22 
per cent., and, excluding Burma, the condition of 
which is for the time exceptional, there are now alto- 
gether only about 750 English officials, 1 including mili- 
tary men in civil employ and a few others, engaged in 
the civil administration, or about one to every quarter 
of a million of people. Besides these the higher judi- 
cial and executive service comprises about 2,600 
officials, of whom, according to the latest returns, only 
thirty-five were Englishmen not domiciled in India. 
Eour-fifths of these are Hindus, one half of them being 
Brahmans ; the remainder, save a few Sikhs, Parsis, and 
unspecified classes, are Mahomedans. Under this class 
comes the subordinate civil service, including about 
110,000 persons on salaries of 100 rupees and upwards, 
of whom 97 per cent, are natives of India. 

The development of the native civil service to its 
present position has taken place in comparatively 
recent times. The great increase in the cost of the 
civil administration which has occurred during this 

1 This does not include the English officers in the police. 
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period is due mainly to this cause — to the creation of 
new offices required by the needs of improved admi- 
nistration, to be held by Indians only ; and to an advance 
in the rates of salary paid to the Indian members of 
the service, which are now sensibly higher than the 
rates obtaining in the indigenous civil services of France, 
Germany, and other European countries. But when 
the earlier editions of this work were published, our 
a dminis trative policy was open to the charge that it 
took no account of the increasing aptitude and claims 
of the people of the country for advancement to a 
larger share in its administration, and that the system 
established by the Company and Lord Cornwallis, of 
a monopoly of all the higher posts for well-paid Eng- 
lishmen, was adhered to long after the conditions which 
led to its establishment had passed away. This charge 
can no longer be sustained, and a brief account will be 
offered of what has been done to remove the stigma, and 
what there still remains to do in the same direction. 

The monopoly, not of the civil service, but of Eng- 
lishmen to appointments in that service, was put an 
end to by the introduction in 1854 of the competitive 
test for admission. That test, however, was imposed 
wholly in view of its substitution for nomination as 
the means of maintaining the supply of Englishmen. 
That Indians would come to England in large numbers 
to take part in the competition appears not to have been 
contemplated by the authors of the scheme. At any 
rate the opening has in fact been taken advantage of to 
only a very limited extent, and so far as it has occurred 
the result has been to substitute for those whom it was 
designed to secure, young Englishmen of superior ability 
and education, a class of Indians having these qualifica- 
tions also, but drawn mainly from one country of India, 
and from one class of that country, and in no proper 
sense representative of the people of India generally. A 
Bengali civilian appointed to office in Punjab would be 
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no more appropriately placed, than a Neapolitan or a 
Greek if set down in charge of a district of France or 
Prussia. The rule of this class, so far as can be told, 
has been distasteful in every country except Bengal, 
the only one practically which has furnished candi- 
dates to the competition. The ruling classes of the 
Hindus, and still more markedly all classes of the 
Mahomedans, to whose power we had succeeded, have 
held altogether aloof from these competitions. 

As a means therefore of obtaining a representation 
of the higher classes of Indians in the upper ranks of 
the public service, the competitive system failed. It 
could not be said that the pledge had been redeemed 
which was made in the Queen’s proclamation, that 
Her Majesty’s subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
should be freely and impartially admitted to offices, the 
duties of which they may be qualified, by their educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. And it 
might reasonably be objected that the test of fitness 
as above defined was not fairly applied, when the 
condition was attached that it should be undergone in 
Europe. The class of Indians, whom on the score of 
fitness for ruling their fellow subjects it was most desir- 
able to associate with ourselves in the administration 
of the country, were just those whom this particular 
test would certainly keep out. And apart from the 
condition attached of residence in Europe, the test was 
of a kind particularly unsuitable for the selection of 
Indians. In the case of Englishmen, the presumption 
is fully justified by experience that there is no incom- 
patibility between the possession of intellectual power 
and of the moral and physical qualities needed in the 
rulers of men ; that these will be found just as largely 
present in company with mental endowments as in 
those who are less fully equipped in the latter respect. 
But this condition does not hold of the people of India, 
of whom it may certainly be predicated, that the classes 
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chap, who crowd into our schools and colleges, and show art 
XL - aptitude for acquiring the knowledge to be gained 
there as remarkable as gratifying to those who have- 
fostered the development of education in India, belong 
for the most part to a section of the community who- 
have never shown any capacity for rule, but have been- 
from time immemorial a subject race, employed indeed 
in the public service, but never in positions of authority,, 
and of whom it may be declared the people of the country 
at large would not wish to be ruled by them. A system 
of educational tests only, whether applied in England 
or in India, must have the certain effect of giving a 
monopoly of office to this class, to the exclusion of 
those whom it should be our aim to associate with our- 
selves in the administration, the natural leaders of the - 
people whom they look up to and respect. The com- 
petitive system, therefore, even if by this means the 
introduction of Indians into the Civil Service had been 
distinctly contemplated, was in this respect a distinct 
failure. Even as a means of admitting any class of 
Indians, suitable or otherwise, to the higher public 
offices, the number who gained a place at the com- 
petition was so small as practically to leave the people 
of India still excluded. Meanwhile, the spread of higher 
education; the ability displayed by many Indians at 
the bar followed by the elevation of more than one 
successful lawyer to the bench of the High Courts, the 
highest tribunals of the country ; the distinction others, 
had obtained in commerce ; and the integrity and good 
conduct generally exhibited in the native subordinate 
services, gave sufficient evidence of the c laims esta- 
blished on every ground of justice and propriety for 
removing this bar against their further advancement,, 
and redeeming the pledge given in the Queen’s pro- 
clamation. 

The means attempted to carry out this policy again 
took the form of a modification of the constitution of 
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the Civil Service while retaining its character as a 
close body with a monopoly of all the higher appoint- 
ments. An Act of Parliament 1 passed in 1870 
provided that duly selected natives of India under 
regulations to be laid down, should be eligible for 
any of the offices heretofore reserved for the Civil 
Service. The regulations drawn up in accordance 
with the Act for the creation of a Statutory Civil 
Service, as it was called, were the subject of pro- 
longed correspondence, conducted without any marked 
alacrity between the Home and Indian Governments, 
and were not carried into effect until 1879. They pro- 
vided in effect for the nomination of the candidate being 
made by the Government of the province of which he 
was an inhabitant, and for the nomination being subject 
to the approval of the Government of India and Secre- 
tary of State. They contemplated that the statutory 
civilian thus selected should ordinarily be employed 
only in his native province — Bengalis in Bengal, Ma- 
drassis in Madras, Punjabis in Punjab ; also that this 
branch of the Civil Service should eventually — at any 
rate as the first point of departure — amount to one- 
sixth of the whole body, and recruitment of the service 
at the examination in England was correspondingly re- 
duced in this view. 

This new system was allowed only a short trial. In 
all about sixty persons were appointed to this Statutory 
Civil Service in the seven years following its introduc- 
tion ; but although the different provincial governments 
undoubtedly exercised their power of selection with 
great care, and sought so far as they could to make 
the service, in respect of the standing and character of 
the candidates chosen, representative of the classes in 
their respective provinces best fitted for high office — 
fitted to administer with talent and integrity, and to 
command respect, nevertheless the system was found to 
1 33 Viet., C. 3. 
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come short of realising the desired aim. The higher 
classes did not come forward, and many of the candi- 
dates chosen were young men, who, but for this oppor- 
tunity, would have been satisfied to enter the subordi- 
nate service. 

In 1886 the whole subject of the constitution of 
the Civil Service, outside the covenanted service, was 
referred to a strong commission presided over by a dis- 
tinguished public servant, Sir Charles Aitchison, then 
Lieutenant Governor of Punjab, and composed of fifteen 
members, English and Indian, representing many phases 
of opinion and much diversity of interests. The Com- 
mission, after visiting various parts of India and taking 
a great quantity of evidence, submitted their report 
in the spring of 1888, which was referred to the Secre- 
tary of State with the opinions and recommendations, on 
it of Lord Dufferin’s Government in the autumn of that 
year. The final conclusions and orders of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council on the whole case -were em- 
bodied in a despatch to the Government of Lord Lans- 
downe, of September 1889, to the following effect. 

Heretofore, as has been explained, the administra- 
tive and judicial staff of the public service (omitting the 
special and technical branches, public works, telegraph, 
education, &c.), had been divided into two parts : one the 
small covenanted civil service, the other the whole body 
of public servants who, down to the humblest clerk, 
were dealt with under the general title of the uncove- 
nanted service. The salaries of these, who outnumber 
the covenanted service in the proportion of some hun- 
dreds to one, were determined by the office held in each 
case, but they were all placed under the same conditions 
as to leave, length of service for pension, and other 
general regulations. This organisation, if such it could 
be called, was altogether anomalous and out of date, and 
is to be replaced by a new system. In every province 
the civil employees are to be divided into two bodies : 
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a Subordinate Civil Service, comprising the holders of 
clerical and minor offices ; and a Provincial Civil Service 
to embrace the class engaged on executive and adminis- 
trative duties. To these last, to be styled the Bengal 
Civil Service, Madras Civil Service, and so on, admis- 
sion will be obtained under tests to be laid down by 
the Government of the Province (subject to confirma- 
tion by the higher authorities) and also by promotions 
of deserving members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 
Purther, which is the important point ha this connection, 
the members of these Provincial Services are to be 
eligible for any of the offices heretofore reserved for the 
covenanted service. The advancement will be gradual ; 
the Secretary of State anticipates, and the opinion 
will be shared by everyone acquainted with India, that 
while men fit for promotion to the higher judicial posts 
will soon be forthcoming to the extent required, the 
development in any considerable number of Indian 
officials qualified to take the executive charge of dis- 
tricts can be looked for only by degrees. Meanwhile 
the recruitment of the civil service in England is to be 
so regulated that it may suffice eventually to fill only 
five-sixths of the posts now held by it. Some years 
must elapse before the change can be carried even so 
far, and speculation as to any further development the 
system may be found capable of taking when that point 
is reached would, in the light of the limited experience 
now available, be premature and unprofitable. When 
time shall have shown that Indian magistrates can 
carry on the charge of districts with firmness and judg- 
ment in circumstances of stress and difficulty — and such 
occasions will surely arise as the years go by — it will be 
soon enough to frame rules for their advancement to 
still more responsible posts. We may be sure that 
the desire to maintain the pledge in the Queen’s pro- 
clamation will increase rather than diminish as time 
goes on, and that no limit will be placed on the em- 
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ployment of Indians in all civil offices save that deter- 
mined by their own fitness and the necessity for securing 
the efficient government of the country, which must 
always be the first condition to keep in view. 

With these changes in the organisation of the other 
branches of the civil service, the title of ‘covenanted’ for 
the portion appointed from England is very properly to 
be abolished. It arose out of a great reform introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis, who found the civil servants of the 
Company miserably paid, but allowed to make their 
livelihood by trading. He succeeded in abolishing this 
vicious practice and procuring for the service a scale of 
emoluments liberal at the time, and which, although 
gradually reduced, would still be adequate but for the 
great fall in value of the rupee. From this date the 
civil servant on appointment was required to enter into 
a covenant with the company, whereby he undertook 
among other conditions, not to engage in trade ; and 
thus a term, which in reality implied a precaution 
against a pernicious privilege, became in its survival a 
title of dignity. The designation of the body which 
bore it has now been changed to the ‘ Indian Civil Ser- 
vice.’ The term Uncovenanted Service, which had even 
less appropriate meaning, has also been discontinued. 

No special legislation has been entered on in order 
to carry out these changes, the Home Government 
being advised that the Act of 1870 contains the need- 
ful authority for giving effect to them. The same Act 
will continue to empower the Government of India as 
before to select any fit person outside the provincial 
services for the superior offices. So that the idea of 
engaging the natural leaders of the people in the govern- 
ment of them which for the present has been dropped, 
may at some future time be revived. 

With this change it may be said that the road is 
now fully open to the Indian which leads to the highest 
offices of the state, and that the pledge conveyed in the 
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Queen’s proclamation has been at last redeemed ; while chap. 
those who are acquainted with the present state of India - XI ~ - 
will probably unite in feeling hopeful that the native 
civil service will soon prove itself equal to the oppor- 
tunity. And all friends of India will watch the deve- 
lopment of the new system with sympathy and interest. 

One further change appears to be distinctly called for. 

The competitive examination held in London should Compe- 
now be limited to British-born candidates. It is per- 
haps the smallest objection to leaving it to be still open ^hon iabe 
to Indians, that to the extent to which the opening is English 
availed of, must the channel of admission in India to 
higher offices through the new system be contracted. 

No one who has a claim to be heard would contend 
that a competitive examination is the best, or even a 
proper mode for the selection of Indians for posts need- 
ing other qualities than the power of assimilating know- 
ledge. The new system which aims at selecting men 
for advancement from an already carefully selected 
service, on the ground of proved ability in the dis- 
charge of public duties, gives a full guarantee for 
their efficiency, while the promotion being provincial 
instead of through all India, the system ensures that 
the ruler set over the people shall be a fellow-country- 
man and not a stranger from some other part of India. 

But the essential consideration is that a certain number 
of Englishmen are required for the business. The pre- 
sent strength of the Civil Service gives quite as small a 
proportion as is sufficient if India is to be governed in 
a safe and rational way — at any rate for the present. 

Some people profess to look forward to the time when 
the Eng lish element in the Government will be repre- 
sented by the Viceroy and a few Governors, presumably 
with a British army still maintained to keep the peace. 

When we get to that point the change assuredly will 
not stop there. We are, however, a long way off from 
such a state of things, and if the Home Government 
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chap, will have the courage to declare that the selection of 
. civil servants made in England is to be for the English 
portion only of that service — a portion steadily de- 
creasing, but the strength of which cannot be left to 
chance, and must be maintained at the numbers con- 
sidered to be necessary ; such an announcement will 
be approved by all whose judgment is based on reason 
and experience. 
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CHAPTER XII 

T?.TS~F, and DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIAN AJBMY 

The first establishment of the Company’s Indian army 
may be considered to date from the year 1748, when a 
small body of Sepoys was raised at Madras, after the 
example set by the Prench, for the defence of that settle- 
ment in the war which had broken out four years 
previously between France and England. At the same 
time a small European force was raised, formed of such 
sailors as could be spared from the ships on the coast, 
and of men smuggled on board the Company’s vessels 
in Englan d by the crimps. An officer, Major Lawrence, 
was appointed by a commission from the Company to 
command their forces in India. 

Hostilities between the English and French were ter- 
minated in the following year (1749), on the receipt of 
news of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but about the 
same tim e the settlements of both nations began to take 
an active part in the politics of the peninsula, and the 
engagements into which the English entered with the 
parties whose cause they supported led to a rapid in- 
crease of the Madras native army, stimulated further by 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. 

During this time Calcutta remained a purely com- 
mercial settlement, and the military force with which 
Clive retook that place in 1757 from the Nawab of 
Bengal, and won the Battle of Plassey, was principally 
composed of troops, native and European, belonging to 
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the Madras establishment, with part of a royal regiment 
of foot. On the English becoming virtual masters of 
Bengal, Clive proceeded to raise a Sepoy force after the 
Madras pattern, commanded by English officers, and 
supplemented by a local force of European infantry and 
ar till ery. The complications which soon followed in 
Bengal politics, arising out of the deposition of succes- 
sive Nawabs by their new masters, and the efforts of 
the party of the emperor to recover that country, led 
to a rapid augmentation of the Bengal army, which, 
in 1772, consisted of 21 native battalions, 3 battalions 
■of Europeans, and 4 companies of artillery. The native 
battalions were about 800 strong, and were commanded 
•each by a captain, with a few subalterns attached ; the 
European battalions and the artillery companies were 
more fully officered, but were usually very weak in men. 
In all, there was a nominal strength of about 3,500 
JEuropeans and 24,000 natives, with more than 600 
■officers. The army was divided into seven brigades, 
the battalions of which were attached to them perma- 
nently. Each brigade was commanded by a field-officer, 
the whole army by a general officer commissioned by the 
Company, a charter of 1753 vesting them with authority 
to raise troops and appoint officers. It was with an 
army so constituted that the campaigns were fought 
which terminated in the final subjugation of Behar, and 
placed the Emperor and bTawab-Wazir of Oudh at the 
mercy of Clive, on his second return to India in 1765. 
The Bengal army had previously supplied a consider- 
able detachment to the Madras coast, which afforded 
material aid in the struggle between the French and 
English in the South of India, ending in the final over- 
throw of the former, and the capture of Pondicherry, in 
1761. 

With the grant to the English of the diwani or 
treasurership of Bengal, and the fall of the French power 
in India, all contests for the possession of that province 
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ceased ; but the English, almost immediately afterwards 
entered into more extensive engagements. In 1778 • 
their troops occupied Allahabad, in view to hold that 
place on behalf of the emperor against the Marathas ; 
in 1774 they undertook the defence of the Nawab of 
Oudh’s dominions, and their garrisons were moved up 
to Cawnpur and Eateghar ; in 1778 the Bengal Go- 
vernment joined in the operations then being under 
taken from Bombay against the Marathas, and a Bengal 
column was despatched across India to aid the western 
presidency. These measures involved a considerable 
augmentation to the Bengal army, which in 1786, at 
the time when Lord Cornwallis assumed charge of the 
government, consisted of 36 battalions of Sepoys, which 
had been formed into 18 regiments of 2 battalions each, 
and 6 weak battalions of Europeans ; the whole orga- 
nised in 6 brigades. The European battalions were 
fully officered ; the native battalions were commanded 
by a captain, with a subaltern to each company. Under 
the organisation followed up to this time the promotion 
of the officers had been regulated in one list for the 
whole army, from which they were posted to the various 
battalions. In all matters connected with pay, equip- 
ment, and the audit of accounts, the army adminis- 
tration partook of the general laxity and disorder which 
had pervaded every branch of the Company’s Govern- 
ment in India, the greater part of the officers’ emolu- 
ments being derived from irregular perquisites ; while, 
as to the quality and discipline of the early Company’s 
army, the history of those days records a succession of 
mutinies, in which the black and white troops were 
alternately employed to coerce each other. The latter 
were composed of the scouring of almost every Euro- 
pean nation, kidnapped or wheedled on board ship by 
crimps, for the Company’s recruiting depot was not 
established until 1781. The class from which the 
Sepoys were obtained was familiar with the scenes of 
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turbulent violence -which at that time were being en- 
acted at every court in India. These conditions were 
quite incompatible with the formation of a well-dis- 
ciplined or well-organised army, such as has been some- 
times represented to have existed at this time. Discipline 
and sound organisation were the products of a later 
date. The redeeming feature of the troops of all classes , 
was the gallantry and endurance exhibited in the 
numerous campaigns and protracted expeditions on 
which they were engaged. 

While the Bengal army was thus in course of gradual 
development, the Madras army also underwent a rapid 
augmentation. The overthrow of the French power, in 
1761, left it indeed for a time without a rival; but the 
Madras Government had now undertaken the defence 
of the Carnatic on behalf of its ruler, whom it was 
rapidly supplanting from all but the nominal sove- 
reignty, and the engagement involved the maintenance 
of a considerable force. In the year 1772 the Madras 
army contained about 3,000 European infantry and 
16,000 Sepoys, with an establishment of more than 
600 officers, the greater part of the cost being defrayed 
by the Nawab of the Carnatic. This force was shortly 
afterwards further augmented in consequence of the 
war with the Marathas and with Haidar Ali. The first 
contest with the latter, as is well known, involved a 
struggle for the very existence of the English settle- 
ment, Haidar extorting a peace (1769) from the Madras 
Government under the walls of Fort St. George ; in the 
second war with him and his son Tipu, which ter- 
minated in 1784, neither side manifested any decided 
superiority. 

The Bombay Presidency during this period, and for 
many years afterwards, comprised no territory on the 
mainland of India. But a military force was maintained 
for its protection, which was increased during the 
Maratha wars. In 1772 it consisted of about 2,500 
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Europeans and 3,500 Sepoys, with nearly 200 officers, chap. 
The expense of this army, as of the Bombay civil esta- . xn ~ 
blishments, then and afterwards was defrayed from the 
revenues of Bengal, or by the produce of loans. 

In 1773, when the first Governor General was ap- 
pointed under the Act passed in that year, and the 
Crown interposed to nominate the members of the Go- 
vernment, the Company’s army consisted nominally of 
about 9,000 Europeans and 45,000 natives. 

The first regiment of the British army sent to India Royal _ 
was the 39th Foot, which arrived at Madras in the year India! 11 
1754. This regiment formed part of the force which 
went with Olive to the relief of Calcutta in 1756, and it 
was present at the Battle of Plassey in the following 
year. In 1758 it was nominally sent home, but in 
effect was broken up, the men being invited to volun- 
teer into the local force, and the officers offered com- 
missions in the Company’s army. The English garrison 
in Bengal then consisted for a time wholly of the Com- 
pany’s forces. Madras remained without royal troops 
until 1758, when in pursuance of the elder Pitt’s 
vigorous plans for pressing the war against the French 
in every quarter of the globe, a newly raised regiment 
of the line, the 79th, was sent out, followed by the 
84th, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre Coote, 
and the 96th. In 1759 Coote’s regiment was trans- 
ferred to Bengal, and he was appointed by the Com- 
pany Commander-in-Chief of their forces in that presi- 
dency. On the peace of 1763 the British line was 
again reduced to 70 regiments, and India remained 
without any royal troops until 1779, when the 71st 
[then numbered 73rd] Foot was raised and despatched 
to Madras. Four other new regiments followed, to aid 
in the war against Haidar Ah. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was appointed the first Gover- 
nor General in India after the passing of the Act of 
1784, which gave that personage authority over the 

P 
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three presidencies, was appointed also Commander-in- 
. Chief, and was thus vested with supreme authority over 
both civil and military affairs throughout India. Up to 
this time it had been usual to confer a step of local 
brevet rank on all lieutenant colonels of the royal 
service, an arrangement which naturally caused dis- 
satisfaction among the Company’s officers, whose own 
commissions were moreover often not recognised by the 
former as giving valid rank. The high authority con- 
ferred by the rank and military reputation of Lord 
Cornwallis, enabled him to procure the repeal of a re- 
gulation which was repugnant to his sense of justice. 
Through his representations the local brevet promo- 
tions were withdrawn in 1788, and brevet commissions 
in the royal service were granted by him as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to all the Company’s officers, with cor- 
responding dates to those of their substantive ones. 
This arrangement was continued until the abolition of 
the Company’s government in 1858. 

From 1772 until 1796 the strength of the Indian 
army underwent a gradual increase, occasioned by the 
Marathawar of 1778, and that in the Carnatic with 
Haidar Ali and Tipu. These wars were, however, 
undertaken rather for defensive than aggressive pur- 
poses ; and until the accession of Lord Mornington to 
the government, the policy of the English, although at 
times marked by great oscillation of purpose, was on 
the whole based on the principle of recognising the 
political equality with themselves of the principal 
native states, and maintaining the balance of power 
throughout India. Lord Cornwallis, indeed, when 
forced into hostilities with the ruler of Mysore, dis- 
played a degree of decision and vigour at that time 
quite unusual in the conduct of the En g lish military 
operations. The burden of that war, which ended in 
the complete humiliation of Tipu and the confiscation 
of a large part of his territory, was borne principally 
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Toy the Madras and Bombay armies, which received 
the largest share of the augmentation rendered neces- 
sary of the aggregate military establishment. 

At the commencement of Lord Cornwallis’s govern- 
ment, the establishment of royal troops consisted of one 
regiment of dragoons and five battalions of foot. In 
1788 four regiments of the line were raised for service 
in India, and thus brought up the complement to nine 
battalions, which remained unaltered until 1797. Of 
these nine battalions only one was stationed in Bengal ; 
two belonged to the Bombay Presidency, the remaining 
six, with the regiment of dragoons, to Madras. In the 
year 1794 the total strength of the Indian armies, in- 
cluding royal troops, was 70,000, of which 13.500 were 
British. The Madras and Bengal establishments of 
native troops were each about 24,000 strong, the Bom- 
bay establishment about 9,000. 

In 1796 the organisation of the Indian Army was 
entirely recast. Heretofore the officers belonging to 
the establishment of each presidency had been borne 
on one seniority list, from which they had been distri- 
buted among the different regiments ; and the propor- 
tion of junior to senior grades was exceedingly un- 
favourable for promotion, there being about eight sub- 
alterns to every captain. They were now divided into 
separate cadres, one for each native regiment of two 
battalions, to which henceforward the respective officers 
were permanently attached, their promotion up to the 
rank of major running in the order of regimental 
seniority. The lieutenant colonels and colonels re- 
mained on separate lists for each branch of the service, 
to which the regimental majors were promoted in order 
of army seniority, on succession to vacancies. The 
establishment of each regiment was fixed at 1 colonel 
(non-effective), 2 lieutenant colonels, 2 majors, 8 cap- 
tains, 22 lieutenants, and 10 ensigns, with the result of 
a great advancement in rank throughout the army. 
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chap. This system of promotion, was maintained until the re- 
. XIL . organisation of 1861. The .regiments of artillery and. 
engineers were at the same time organised on a similar 
footing to that of the infantry.- An establishment of 
generals was also formed for the Company’s army, the 
officers of which, owing to the power previously con- 
ferred on the Company to grant generals’ commissions- 
having been withdrawn, were not at this time eligible 
for promotion byond the rank of colonel. It was also 
provided that a specified number of the divisional com- 
mands should be held by major generals of the royal 
army. These were fixed at two for Bengal, and one 
each for Madras and Bombay ; until after the Mutiny 
these, with a limited number of brigade commands,, 
were the only appointments on the staff of the Indian 
army which could be held by officers of the British 
service. 

The year 1796 was further marked by the intro- 
duction of furlough regulations, which entitled officers 
to visit England without resigning the army, and also 
to quit India on sick leave, retaining their Indian 
allowances and appointments during absence. The 
privileges conferred by these regulations were, however, 
partly withdrawn in 1854, and they were still further 
curtailed, virtually, by the operation of the a,ma.l g a.-ma. - 
tion measure of 1861. They were restored with more 
favourable conditions by the furlough rules of 1868, 
which have in turn been superseded by later regulations, 
more in keeping with the conditions of the times and 
the increased facilities for communication between 
India and Europe. 

Subse- Lord Mornington (Marquis Wellesley) arrived in 
<iuent in- India in 1798, and immediately entered on a new line of 
forces . 0 P°li c y> the object of which was to sweep away the ap- 
pearance of equality of power between the English and 
the principal native states, and to establish the undis- 
puted supremacy of the former throughout the country. 
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The era of war and conquest which marked his tenure 
-of office, and resulted in the advance of the British 
cantonments to beyond Delhi in the north, and over the 
whole of the Dekhan and the Maratha territories, involved 
of necessity a large increase to the army. The Bengal 
infantry was raised from twenty-eight 3 to fifty-four 
battalions, that of Madras from thirty to fifty battalions, 
-and that of Bombay from twelve to eighteen battalions. 
A considerable augmentation was also made to the 
native cavalry and the Company’s artillery of all kinds. 
The British troops in India were also largely increased ; 
but the Company’s European infantry, which had 
.always been far below its nominal strength in rank and 
file, was reduced to one regiment per presidency. 

In 1808, after the great Maratha war had been finally 
brought to an end, and the military forces reduced to a 
permanent peace-footing, the Indian establishment was 
constituted as follows : — 



Royal Army 

Company’s Army 

Regiments 

Cavalry 

Battalions, 

Infantry 

Battalions, 

European 

Infantry 

Battalions, 

Artillery 

Regiments, 

Native 

Cavalry 

Battalions, 

Native 

Infantry 

Bengal . 

2 

5 

1 

3 

8 

54 

Madras . 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

46 

Bombay 


7 

1 

i 

1 

— 

18 

Total . 

4 

20 

3 ! 

6 

16 

118 ' 


The strength of the three armies being, in round num- 
bers — 



British 

Natives 

Total 

Bengal . 

7,000 

57,000 

64,000 

Madras . 

. 11,000 

58,000 

64,000 

Bombay . 

6,500 

20,000 

26,500 

Total 

. 24,500 

130,000 

154,500 


At this period, it will be noticed, the Bengal and 
Madras native armies were nearly of equal strength, 

1 The number of battalions had been reduced in 1796 from 36 to 24, 
and again raised in 1797 to 28 battalions. 
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chap, but the latter bad a larger proportion of British troops 
_xn. serving with it. The cavalry and artillery were on a 
s m all scale in proportion to the rest of the army ; but 
this was in accordance with the organisation in force at 
that time for the British army at home. 

In 1823 the two-battalion regiments of native 
infantry were separated into regiments of one battalion 
each. The officers of a regiment under the new organi- 
sation consisted of — 

1 Colonel (non-effective) 

1 Lieutenant Colonel 
1 Major 
5 Captains 
10 Lieutenants 
5 Ensigns 

Total 28 

Far ther The period from 1805 to 1827 was marked by several 
ment° P ’ important wars, and considerable annexations of terri- 
tory. The war of 1817-18, conducted by the Marquis 
of Hastings — which led to the dethronement of the 
Peshwa and further contraction of the other Maratha 
states, and the expansion of the Bombay Presidency 
into one of the great provinces of India — as well as the 
first Burmese war of 1825, involved some considerable 
additions being made to the army, principally to the 
Bengal and Bombay establishments. In 1843 a second 
European regiment was added to the Company’s army 
at each presidency ; a third was added in 1854. The 
artillery also underwent considerable augmentation. 
The number of British regiments remained almost un- 
changed, but, in consequence of the large additions 
made to the territories occupied by the Bengal army, a 
gradual transfer took place of line battalions from the 
Establish- Madras and Bombay establishments to that of Bengal. 
lm.™ Iu 1856, the year preceding the Mutiny, the establish- 
ment of regular forces in India was as follows : — 
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Bengal Madras Bombay Total 

Eegiments, British Cavalry . .211 

Battalions, British Infantry . . 15 3 4 

„ Company’s European In- 
fantry . . . .383 

Battalions, Artillery (European and 

Native) . . . . 12 7 5 

Battalions, Native Infantry . . 74 52 29 

Eegiments, Native Cavalry . . 10 8 3 

•with three battalions of sappers and miners. 

The native battalions were 1,100 strong in Bengal, 
and 900 in Madras and Bombay. The British line 
battalions had a nominal strength of 1,000 rank and file. 

The cavalry regiment had in the British service 7B0, in 
the native 500 sabres. 

There were also in Bengal, besides the 74 battalions Additions 
of native infantry, a few additional battalions which had f^ ty 
been raised at different times, and which, although not regiment! 
numbered, took their place as a part of the regular 
army. These had three officers each, detached from the 
regular regiments. 

The cavalry of the line bore a very small proportion irreguiai 
to the infantry, and the disproportion was the more ca7aIl7 ‘ 
remarkable, when it is remembered that the plains of 
India are particularly adapted for the use of that arm. 

But a force of eighteen regiments of what was termed 
4 irregular ’ cavalry, was attached to the Bengal army, 
in addition to the ten regular regiments. The force 
thus styled was drilled and trained on the same method 
as the cavalry of the line, and was subject to the 
same discipline and to the Articles of War. The points 
of contrast were, that their officers (three per regi- 
ment) were taken from the regular regiments, and that 
the men, recruited from a superior class, yeomen for 
the most part, possessed of independent means, were 
engaged under different conditions (as to clothing, arms, 
and the supply of horses) from those which governed 
the rest of the army. The Bombay establishment also 
comprised some regiments of the same kind. 

In addition to the regular army, various local regi- 
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merits had been raised from time to time in Assam, 
Arracan, and other places which were exceptionally 
unhealthy for unacclimatised troops ; while on the 
annexation of Punjab, a strong local force of fifteen 
regiments — five cavalry, ten infantry, was organised for 
the defence of the frontier, recruited principally from 
the mountain races of the border, and placed under the 
orders of the provincial government. The formation of 
these local forces, as the empire was increased, was 
deemed preferable to an expansion of the regular army, 
which in course of time had lost something of the mobility 
which distinguished the native troops first raised by the 
English ; it was recommended also on grounds of state 
policy. It was felt that the regular army of, at any 
rate, the Bengal Presidency, was already too large a 
body, raised as it was almost entirely from one recruit- 
ing field, Oudh and the North West Provinces, and 
composed mainly of one class, high caste Hindus, 
united by the strongest bonds of common prejudices 
and interests. Accordingly, in 1854, on the annexation 
of Nagpur, a local force was raised on the Punjab plan ; 
and again, on the annexation of Oudh, in 1856, another 
considerable body was formed, to aid the regular army 
in garrisoning those provinces. The Oudh local force, 
which was composed of almost precisely the same 
material as that which supplied the regular army, was 
the last addition made to the Indian armies before the 
outbreak of 1857. At that time the total military force 
in the pay of the Company was about 280,000 men, of 
whom about 45,000 were British soldiers. Of the 
latter, rather more than one half belonged to the royal 
army. 

Further, besides the Company’s troops of all kinds, 
regular, irregular, and local, a considerable supplemen- 
tary native force had gradually arisen which was prac- 
tically at the disposal of the British Government, in the 
various ‘ contingents ’ of native states. The first, as well 
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as the largest and most important of the kind, was the chap. 

Hyderabad or Nizam’s Contingent, consisting of two .._ xn - - 

strong brigades of infantry and cavalry, with a propor- 
tion of artillery. This force was originally established 
in order to strengthen the position of our ally the Nizam 
in his own dominions, and with respect to his neighbours, 
and also in order to give the British Government the 
aid which would be available from the alliance, were a 
portion of his army rendered efficient by discipline. 

The contingent was commanded by European officers 
taken from the regular regiments of the Indian army, 
and was paid for by the Nizam, the payment eventually 
taking the form of an assignment of territory in per- 
petuity. This example was in course of time followed 
in other places, and in 1857 almost every native state 
had its contingent based on the same plan, and paid 
for in the same or a similar way. These troops were 
not under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, but 
were under the direction of the Foreign (or diplomatic) 
Department of the Government of India, the officer in 
command receiving his instructions through the Resi- 
dent at the native court in question. The aggregate 
strength of these contingents was about 35,000 men, 
largely recruited from the countries (North West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh) which furnished the greater part of 
the regular army, certainly the best fighting material we 
had found in India until we came across the people of 
Punjab, and which had carried the British flag over 
every part of the country. 

All the battalions and regiments additional to the officering 
regular army — extra regiments of the line, irregular ^’troops, 
cavalry, local troops, and contingents — had each a com- 
plement of three European officers, selected and speci- 
ally appointed to them from the regular regiments. To 
supply these officers, the effective strength of the latter, 
which was nominally two officers per troop and company, 
was thus correspondingly reduced ; and as appointment 
to the irregular service in every branch carried with it an 
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increase of pay and higher relative position, it was 
eagerly sought after. Thus, from an early date, the 
system of officering the irregular service tended to lower 
the efficiency and credit of the regular army. But this 
was a small part of the evil. The whole of the exten- 
sive army staff and the military departments — commis- 
sariat, pay, stud, &c. — were all supplied in the same 
way by officers borne on the effective strength of their 
regiments ; and the drain on the latter was still further 
increased by the formation of the mixed commissions of 
civil and military officers, for the administration of the 
different non-regulation provinces as they came under 
British rule. The employment of military officers in 
diplomatic duties, and as judges and magistrates (under 
the titles of commissioner, deputy-commissioner, &c.), 
dates from the earliest period of British rule ; but the 
great drain of this kind was caused by the annexa- 
tions made by Lord Dalhousie of Punjab, Nagpur, and 
Oudh, when, simultaneously with the formation of large 
new local forces, a great number of officers were ap- 
pointed to the civil administration of those provinces. 
The Court of Directors authorised a slight addition to 
the army to meet this demand, a sixth captain being 
added to each regiment of cavalry and infantry in 1848, 
and a seventh captain and eleventh lieutenant in 1854 ; 
but these augmentations were but a slight alleviation of 
the evil, and at the outbreak of the Mutiny, out of the 
nominal strength of twenty-five officers there was scarcely 
a regiment in the country with a dozen officers attached 
to it. The greater number of the Bengal regiments had 
much less, and the majority of these officers were en- 
signs and junior lieutenants, who had not yet qualified 
for staff employ. 

But the paucity of officers was the smallest part of 
the evil, for a dozen officers under a good system should 
have been an ample complement for a native battalion. 
The mischief lay in the unhealthy feeling of dissatisfac- 
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tion with which, regimental duty came to be regarded, chap. 
as the last course, only to be undergone by the minority . XI1- 
who could get nothing better. If it had been a question 
in each case of making a definitive choice between the 
irregular and regular service, or between a civil and a 
military career, no doubt many aspiring and able sol- 
diers would have elected to remain with their proper 
regiments, foregoing present advantages for the chances 
of future distinction. But, as matters were arranged, a 
man sacrificed nothing of his regimental position by 
accepting staff or civil employ. He rejoined his bat- , 
talion in his proper standing if it were ordered on active 
service, and in most cases he reverted to it on promotion 
to field officer, when as a matter of course he took the 
command, no amount of absence on civil duty being 
deemed to make him ineligible for that position. Under 
these circumstances, when every consideration tended 
to attract an officer from his regiment, it must have 
been almost impossible that any man should voluntarily 
elect to remain permanently on regimental duty with 
the regular army ; and in fact almost all the abler 
officers escaped from that employment, which had 
come to be regarded as what must needs be accepted 
either in default of good-luck, or as a mere rest-house 
on the way to preferment in some other direction. 

The effect of this prevailing sentiment on the tone 
of the native army was only too apparent during its 
latter days. It was impossible but that this degeneracy 
of feeling should be reflected by the men ; and the pau- 
city of officers, from the manner in which it came about, 
was unquestionably one of the many causes which led 
up to the great Mutiny. 

Other causes combined especially to impair the tone other 
and discipline of the army. Two field-officers were S y S tem.° 
nominally attached to each regiment, a major and a 
lieutenant colonel, but there was not, on the average, 
more than one available for duty. Now the majors, as 
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(trap - has already been explained, belonged to their respective 
, - regiments, from which they could not be removed, 

while the lieutenant colonels were borne on one general 
list for each branch of the service, infantry and cavalry. 
In order therefore that the field officers should be dis- 
tributed equally, it followed that the lieutenant colonels 
had to be posted to those regiments of which the majors 
were absent on leave or staff employ ; and they were 
always liable to transfer, on the return of the major, 
or the promotion of an effective captain to that rank, 
to some other regiment in want of a field officer. A 
system which thus made a convenience of the com- 
manding officers, was subversive of all sense of indi- 
viduality and responsibility on their part, in fact the 
lieutenant colonel’s position was thoroughly humiliat- 
ing. To which evil must be added the excessive cen- 
tralisation of the army administration, which deprived 
commanding officers of all authority ; this, combined 
with the system of promotion maintained, under which 
all the non-commissioned and native commissioned 
grades were filled up solely by seniority — the senior 
private in the regiment succeeding as of right to the 
first vacancy among the corporals, and so on through 
all the senior ranks, and the permission accorded to the 
soldiery to petition the Commander-in-Chief privately 
touching any supposed regimental supersession or other 
grievance, rendered the commanding officer a perfect 
cypher in his regiment. 

Seniority The same vicious practice of seniority extended to 
system, higher commands, every officer being held to be 

entitled to succeed to the charge of a brigade and 
afterwards of a division when it came to his turn, 
although this might involve his waiting unemployed 
for many years, possibly in England. The duties of 
command when he succeeded to it were little more 
than formal, mostly of superficial regimental inspec- 
tions, and passing on references to army head-quarters. 
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The army staff and departments were officered in the chap. 
same way. Once on the staff always on the staff ; the 
man who succeeded in getting appointed to the adju- 
tant general’s or quartermaster general’s department, 
perhaps as a subaltern, remained in it till he rose to 
the top after twenty or thirty years’ service therein, 
during which he saw little of the army save through 
the medium of reports and returns. 

The system was little better as regards the staff 
and generals appointed from the British service. 

These were mostly selected from the old army which 
had fought in Spain and Waterloo, men young and 
vigorous in the earlier part of the century, old and 
usually inefficient as the years passed by, when officers 
succeeded to the command of divisions, and of the 
Indian armies, after long periods passed on half-pay, 
and came to India for the first time worn out in health, 
and utterly ignorant of the country and the troops 
at the head of which they were placed. 

Drill and military training were of a simple stereo- discl - 
typed kind. The long periods of rest were alternated p me ' 
by campaigns, latterly bloody and desperate, but of 
short duration ; in peace time the troops had little to 
do. Discipline in the proper sense of the term had long 
ceased to govern them. They would obey a custo- 
mary order, and when nothing occurred to interfere 
with their prejudices or recognised claims, the sepoys 
were singularly docile and well conducted ; military 
crime, as commonly understood in armies, was almost 
unknown ; but the history of the army was a record of 
repeated mutinies treated usually with culpable weak- 
ness, and so far as could be hushed up ; while the want 
of conduct often shown before the enemy was glossed 
over, from a natural but mistaken feeling of regi- 
mental pride on the part of those who witnessed it. 

The Bengal army with its attached contingents and 
local forces was over one hundred and fifty thousand 
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chap, strong, men, both the Hindus and Mahomedans, raised 
XIL _ mainly from one particular part of the country ; the 
Army 31 former imbued with overweening pride of caste ; all- 
over- united by the strongest bonds of class feelings and com- 
mon interests. Flattered, petted, feared, and conscious 
of its strength, this army was a magazine of explosive 
matter which a spark would kindle. The great augmen- 
tations made from time to time as one new acquisition 
after another was added to the Empire, had been 
accompanied by no corresponding increase of British 
troops, which had been withdrawn from many of their 
old stations to occupy the new frontier. The guard of 
almost all the forts and magazines had been entrusted 
to sepoy garrisons. Many among the officers saw dimly 
the dangers of the situation, but public opinion took its 
tone from army headquarters, whence the word was 
passed to make things pleasant and show the confidence 
felt there in the aspect of affairs. In this state of things 
a catastrophe of some sort was inevitable, for the army 
of 1857 was rotten to the core. The motive action was 
supplied by the greased cartridges. 

Mutiny of In. the Mutiny only a remnant of the Bengal army 
remained faithful. All the contingents connected with 
it joined, sooner or later, in the rebellion. The Punjab 
Frontier Force — which formed a separate army, recruited 
from a different country, and which had never been 
brought into contact with the regular army — came 
eagerly to the aid of the small British force in the 
Punjab, and took a highly prominent and distinguished 
share in the suppression of the rebellion. The Bombay 
army, although recruited to some extent from Upper 
India, generally escaped the contamination. Of the 
Madras army, which was recruited entirely in Southern 
India, one regiment only of cavalry showed a mutinous 
spirit, and was disbanded. 

During the Mutiny large reinforcements of British 
troops were sent to India. On the pacification of the 
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country these were again reduced, but the establish- chap. 

ment retained was much more considerable than that - 

kept up previously. This establishment underwent gra- ^ent in- 
dual reduction from time to time, till in 1882 it had ge aseo f 
been brought down to 60,000 men — or about 15,000 troops, 
more than the nominal establishment of the pre-Mutiny 
days. The events on the frontier in 1885 with the new 
military responsibilities then brought to light indicated 
that the reduction had been carried too far, and the 
British portion of the army in India was increased by 
10,000 men, partly by the addition of some batteries of 
artillery and three battalions of infantry, partly by 
strengthening the rank and file of both cavalry and in- 
fantry. The establishment now stands at nine regi- 
ments of cavalry and fifty-two battalions of infantry, 
against four of cavalry and thirty-one 1 of infantry in 
1857. But as three additional battalions of infantry 
are now detached for the occupation of Upper Burma, 
annexed in 1886, the number of additional battalions in 
India itself is only eighteen. 

The end of the Mutiny found the Bengal native Beorgani- 
army again almost as large as that which had dis- afteTthe 
banded itself. A very few of the old regiments had 
remained faithful, but a great number of new regiments tions 
had been raised, the greater number in Punjab of made ' 
excellent troops, the others in the North West Provinces, 
levies hastily raised of inferior material. A natural 
reaction had set in against the high caste Hindustani 
Sepoy, but the low caste soldiers who were in favour 
for a time wanted the needful fighting quality. On 
the pacification of the country being accomplished, all 
the three Indian armies were largely reduced ; a num- 
ber of regiments were disbanded and the strength of the 
remainder in rank and file was cut down. At the same 
time the nine battalions of local European infantry, 
with three regiments of European light cavalry which 
1 Nine of these belonged to the Company’s service. 
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chap, had been raised during the Mutiny and officered from. 
, the unemployed officers of the mutinous Bengal cavalry 
— a force in which the Court of Directors had a special 
interest — were transferred to the British army. The 
three presidential regiments of artillery also were ab- 
sorbed into the Boyal Regiment. The reduced Indian 
armies now consisted of native cavalry and infantry 
only, distributed as follows : — 


Bengal 


Battalions 

Infantry 

. 49 

Regiments 

Cavalry 

19 

Madras 

. 

. 40 

4 

Bombay . 

. 

. BO 

7 

Punjab 

* 

. 12 

6 


Total . 

. 131 

86 


with three sapper battalions. 

Of this force, the Punjab army, which had five 
batteries of native artillery attached to it, continued to 
be under the orders of the Punjab Government. The 
Hyderabad Contingent of four cavalry and six infantry 
regiments was retained. This force is commanded by 
a general officer under the orders of the Resident at 
Hyderabad. The various contingents and local regi- 
ments which had mutinied were not restored, but two 
regiments of local horse and five of local foot were main- 
tained in Central India, under the Foreign (Political) 
Department of the Supreme Government. The strength 
of cavalry regiments was fixed at 500 sabres or lances, 
that of the infantry at about 700 of all ranks. The total 
strength of the reorganised native army was therefore 
120,000, or about one half the strength of 1857, and 
less than it has been at any date since the time of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

This great reduction became possible only by the 
general disarmament of the people of the country carried 
out after the Mutiny, and by the transfer to a newly 
organised police of a large part of the duties formerly 
undertaken by the army, especially the escort of 
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treasure from place to place, and the guard of the dis- 
trict treasuries ; and there is no country in the eastern 
hemisphere where the military force bears so small a 
proportion to the population, and where, apart from the 
liability always present that the army may be called on 
to take the field, even the large cities are so slightly 
guarded in peace time. City for city, the military 
garrisons of India are now smaller than even those of 
England. 1 The Indian army, in fact, has been placed 
on the footing of a very limited peace establishment, 
and without any capacity for rapid augmentation. 

The mode of officering adopted for the reorganised 
army will be described in the following chapter. It 
will be sufficient to say here that as regards the native 
officers and non-commissioned officers, the vicious sys- 
tem of promotion by seniority throughout all ranks, in 
itself sufficient to destroy the discipline of any army, 
was abolished, and by the new Articles of War com- 
manding officers were vested with considerable powers, 
both for reward and punishment. 

For the next twenty years the native army under- 
went little change in strength and composition, although 
the British troops were gradually reduced. The Afghan 
war brought out prominently the insufficiency of the 
then existing organisation for service. A battalion 
700 strong, when recruits, depot and sick were left 
behind, took the field at starting a very weak body, 
and under the stress of campaigning soon dwindled 
away to a handful of men little stronger than the com- 
pany of a continental army, and this although the 
enemy was formidable rather from the advantage of 

1 Delhi, for example, the imperial city with a population of 200,000 
abounding in dangerous elements, is occupied by four weak companies of 
British infantry, a garrison battery, a detachment of native cavalry and a 
battalion of native infantry. The province of Bengal, with 70 millions, 
has three British and five native battalions to guard it. All the obligatory 
points are held by such small garrisons that it is no exaggeration to say 
that, in order to fiirnish a division for foreign service, a strain has to be 
put on the army which is felt from one end of the country to the other. 
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occupying strong positions and a difficult country, than 
„ from fighting quality. It was not, however, in view of 
reforming the tactical unit but under financial pressure 
that the change was carried out in 1882, of a large re- 
duction in the number of regiments maintained through- 
out the Indian armies, accompanied by an increase to 
the rank and file of those retained. The strength of 
the native infantry battalion was raised from 712 to 
832 of all ranks, and a fourth squadron was added to 
the Bengal and Bombay cavalry regiments, the general 
result being — with a considerable saving in cost — to 
leave the strength of the army practically the same as 
before, but with its organisation certainly improved 
even for a peace establishment. In 1885, however, the 
advance of Bussia up to the frontier of Afghanistan, and 
the liability involved — then imminent and henceforward 
to be kept in view — of being called on to aid in the 
defence of that country, involved the necessity for an 
immediate increase to the army, which was carried out 
to the extent of 30,000 men, the 10,000 British troops 
already referred to, and 20,000 native troops. The ' 
augmentation in the latter case took the form, partly of 
an increase to the strength of regiments, the infantry 
cadre being raised from 832 to 912 of all ranks in the 
Bengal army and Punjab Frontier force, 1 and the cavalry 
cadre of these and the Bombay army to 625 ; partly by 
raising new regiments from the more warlike classes. 
In particular several new battalions were raised, of 
Gurkhas, the dominant race in Nepal, soldiers of the 
highest quality. This increase was, however, to a great 
extent absorbed by the annexation of Upper Burma in 
the following year, the occupation of which was effected 
without any addition to the army. But as no cavalry 
is stationed in Burma, and the infantry garrison of that 
country is furnished mainly from the Madras army 

1 Two (Baluch) regiments of Bombay infantry also were put on the 
higher establishment. 
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“which it would not be proposed to employ on the North 
West Frontier, the increase made in 1885 so far as effec- 
tive strength goes is all to the good. With respect to 
the augmentation of British troops, the three infantry 
Battalions added to the Indian establishment have indeed 
been absorbed by Burma, but those remaining in India 
have been raised from about 900 to about 1000 rank 
and file, and the considerable increase of artillery is all 
available in India. 

The augmentation of 1885 brought up the Indian 
army to 70,000 British and 180,000 native troops in 
round numbers, or 200,000 men in all, at which strength 
it has practically remained. But during the last eight 
years some important changes have been made by the 
substitution of new for the old material in several regi- 
ments, the men serving in them at the time of conver- 
sion being discharged altogether, and an entirely fresh 
class enlisted, obtained mainly from Punjab or the war- 
like races on the frontier. Some of these regiments have 
been localised in the territories in which they have been 
raised. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

BRITISH OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY 

It has been explained that, up to 1857, all the British 
officers of the Native Army were borne on the rolls of 
the different regiments composing it. Each infantry 
regiment had an establishment of twenty-five, and each 
cavalry regiment of twenty-two officers, of whom rather 
more than one half were permanently absent from it, 
serving with so-called irregular regiments, or on the 
staff, or in some civil employment. To rescue regi- 
mental employment from the state of degradation to 
which it had thus been reduced, was among the reforms 
most urgently needed, and it was wisely declared almost 
as the first act of positive reconstruction of the native 
army, that henceforward employment with a native 
regiment should be in the nature of staff employment, 
for which officers would be specially selected. Whereas 
heretofore the number of officers with an irregular regi- 
ment had been three (a commandant, second-in-com- 
mand, and adjutant), and with a regular regiment 
usually from ten to twelve, according to the demands 
of other departments, a fixed regimental establishment 
was now laid down, at first of six officers, subsequently 
increased to eight for the infantry and nine for the 
cavalry ; 1 to each situation in the regiment a specific 

. 1 In the infantry a commandant, two wing commanders (the senior 
being also second in command), adjutant, quarter-master, and three avail- 
able to take the place of the others when absent and learning their work. 

The companies are commanded by native officers. In the cavalry the 

commandant, four squadron commanders, adjutant, and three others spare* 
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staff salary was attached, in addition to the officer’s pay chap. 
of his substantive rank, and appointment to the regi- . xm ' 
ment and to each particular post in it was to be made 
by selection at the pleasure of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Officers detached for appointments on the staff, the 
tenure of which is for five years, are borne as super- 
numerary in their regiment during absence, and sub- 
stantive appointments are made to it in their room. 

For the purpose of regulating substantive promotion, creation 
•all the officers of the Indian army were to be borne on g t ^ e 
a Staff Corps, of which one was established for each of Corps, 
the three presidencies, and in which promotion was to 
be regulated by length of service, eleven years to cap- 
tain , 1 twenty to major, twenty-sis to lieutenant colonel ; 
so that the service continued to be one of pure seniority 
(largely tempered however by the effect of brevets, 
officers of the staff corps taking rank among each other 
according to dates of army commissions), but in which 
■office and employment were independent of rank and 
wholly by selection. 

As a means of supplying the wants of India for Merits 
officers, a system such as that of this Staff Corps is very °y S ^^ 
suitable. Its merit lies in that it has no fixed establish- 
ment, but consists simply of the number of officers 
required to fill the various posts, regimental and others, 
maintained at any time, and so expands and contracts 
automatically with the varying wants of the day ; the 
regulation of promotion by length of service prevents 
the block in or too rapid promotion which might arise 
with a fixed establishment. The improvement wrought 
by the new regimental system simultaneously introduced 
cannot be too highly appraised. But the manner of Blunders 
carrying out this great reform was not so happy as its Sfco- m 
conception. The old Bengal army having disappeared, duein s w - 
it was a simple matter to post the unemployed officers 
to the new regiments which replaced it. But the Ma- 

1 Twelve years in the first instance. 
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dras army, and the greater part of the Bombay army, 
had remained unaffected ; the result, therefore, of apply- 
ing the new system at once to these bodies was that 
a part of the officers were placed in a new and much 
more satisfactory position with increased salaries in 
every case, while the remainder found themselves put 
out of employment. It would not have been difficult 
to arrange for the gradual introduction of the new sys- 
tem, or to defer it altogether as regards these two 
armies until a reduction in the number of officers should 
have enabled the change to be made without doing the 
injury which, thus carried out, it inflicted on the exist- 
ing interests of the less fortunate officers. 

The introduction of the staff corps system was also a 
measure which would with propriety have been made 
applicable prospectively, to the young officers entering 
the service after its introduction ; its application to the 
army as it then stood involved obvious difficulties and 
complications, only to be successfully overcome by 
careful forethought and consideration to adjust the new 
system to the varying circumstances to be dealt with. 
These precautions were wholly absent from the hand- • 
ling of it. The scheme as sent out cut and dried from 
the India Office to the Government of India, prescribed 
that all officers then serving in any staff or extra regi- 
mental employment, including in that term service with 
regiments under the new conditions, that is practically 
all the officers employed in any capacity, should have 
the option of joining the staff corps ; but that the names 
of the officers so transferred should still be borne on the 
lists of their old regiments, to regulate the promotion of 
their juniors. Since even the moderate rate of promotion 
guaranteed under staff corps rules was much quicker 
than that obtaining in the old army, this option was 
largely availed of, so that the unemployed officers found 
themselves largely superseded by their more fortunate 
brother officers. They naturally protested, and claimed 
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the right of succession to the vacancies caused by chap. 
transfer of the latter to the staff corps. It fell to a 
succeeding Secretary of State to compose the differences 
which arose on this and various other points — notably 
in regard to the claims advanced to compensation for 
the abolition of the old retirement purchase funds, 
which had been maintained in almost every regiment, 
as to which it might and should have been foreseen 
that a difficulty would certainly arise. It was finally 
decided on the first point, with which alone we are now 
concerned, that the staff corps should be thrown open 
to the whole army, and that while the names of officers 
electing for transfer to that corps should continue to be 
borne on their old cadres up to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, on reaching that grade the officer’s name 
was to be removed from the regimental list and sub- 
stantive promotion to that rank made in his room. It 
might seem at first sight that such a rule would have 
provided at most only a very moderate rate of promo- 
tion for the men who elected to remain in their old 
lists ; but inasmuch as the offer of transfer to the staff 
corps was very generally availed of, the result was that 
in several regiments one officer after another rose in 
rapid succession to the lieutenant colonelcy, and was 
struck off the regimental list to make way in turn for 
his junior. If the officer so removed had joined the 
staff corps, the promotion being nominal only did not 
benefit him ; his pay and rank were determined by his 
standing in the staff corps ; but if the officer had 
declined the offer of transfer to that service his promo- 
tion was substantive ; several officers in this way were 
advanced to the rank and pay of lieutenant colonel in 
even so short a time as eleven or twelve years, the 
average rate for promotion to that rank having pre- 
viously been over thirty years, and having been fixed 
for the staff corps at twenty-six years. Army promotion 
was thus made subject to unforeseen and unexpected 
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chance, and the lucky lieutenant colonels thus prema- 
turely advanced to that rank being for the most part 
unemployed, a large and unnecessary charge was im- 
posed on the finances. Another mistake was made 
with far-reaching consequences. The introduction of 
the new system of a smaller but fixed establishment of 
officers for each native regiment, simultaneously with 
the sweeping reductions made in the number of regi- 
ments to be maintained, necessarily threw a large 
number of officers out of employment. The fixed 
establishment of officers with the native army had been 
about 4,300 ; the actual requirements under the re- 
organisation came short of this by about one thousand, 
after making provision for all the extra regimental 
appointments, military and civil, filled by military men. 
And every consideration of sound administration indi- 
cated the expediency of at once reducing the establish- 
ment to this extent, and that a supply should be main- 
tained of young officers brought in at the bottom of the 
list in succession to vacancies, so as to secure a due pro- 
portion of strength in the various grades throughout 
the list. This was fully recognised when the great re- 
duction was carried out in the strength of the Eoyal 
Navy in 1871. In that year a large number of officers 
in all ranks, down to the sub-lieutenants, were induced 
to retire by the offer of special pensions ; but the esta- 
blishment having been thus brought down at once to 
the reduced scale, the supply of young officers propor- 
tionate to the requirements of the new establishment 
w-as maintained without any intermission. In the case 
of the Indian army, on the other hand, the unfortunate 
decision was made to work off the superfluous officers, 
who were to be brought back to active employment in 
succession to vacancies, after a longer or shorter period 
of inaction, during which they had necessarily become 
less fit for duty with every succeeding year of enforced 
idleness. This process of reduction took about thirty 
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years to carry out, and many officers were never brought chap. 
back to duty at all. Special retirements were indeed . xm ' . 
offered to a small portion of the redundant officers, but 
on terms not sufficiently attractive to achieve even the 
limited scope of the measure. And simultaneously, but 
most unwisely, special inducements were created to re- 
tain officers in the service. • Heretofore the prizes held Costly 
out to the old officers had been the £ colonel’s allowance ’ applied! 8 
attached to the nominal colonelcy of a regiment, which 
was usually reached after about twelve years’ service 
as lieutenant colonel. As the latter rank was seldom 
reached till an officer had served considerably over thirty 
years, the colonel’s allowance was virtually a retirement 
in old age. But a large number of regiments had dis- 
appeared, and to meet the case it was provided that 
the colonel’s allowance, instead of being attached to 
succession to the colonelcy of a particular regiment, 
should be acquired after twelve years in the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. Thus the fortunate men just referred 
to, after twelve years spent in doing nothing, retired 
in middle age on a pension much larger than any pay 
they had ever drawn when in so-called active employ. 
Certainly the reconstruction of the Indian army was 
carried out with scrupulous regard to the interests of 
officers, but so carried out it involved a heavy public 
charge of which the burden is by no means yet ex- 
tinguished. 

The cost of the measure was, however, not the Bad 
greatest evil caused by the ill-considered way in which 
it was carried out. The Madras army, which had sus- made > „ 
tained few casualties in the Mutiny, has been especially on Madras 
a sufferer from the unfortunate decision to work off the army ‘ 
superfluous officers by degrees. For nearly a quarter 
of a century virtually no fresh appointments of young 
officers were made to that army, and the men who 
were at the bottom of the list in 1861 occupied the 
same position in 1876. Their rank had advanced, but 
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they were still performing a subaltern’s duties . 1 It is 
unnecessary to comment on the disastrous effect of 
such, a state of things upon the spirit of the whole 
body ; in fact, it gave the final blow to the efficiency of 
the Madras army. Officers so situated could not have 
any heart in their work ; regiments thus officered with 
men grown grey in the performance of subordinate 
duties, and without prospects of advancement, formed 
a most unsatisfactory school for the young officers 
eventually posted to them. 

The officers of the Madras army thus growing old 
all together reached the age for retirement together, 
seniors and juniors, making sudden gaps in the list, 
which, the establishment having now been brought 
down by effluxion of time to the required strength, 
were filled up by the appointment of young officers in 
numbers far exceeding the proper average yearly 
supply. The first comers of this accession have had 
exceedingly rapid promotion, and the Madras regi- 
ments are now for the most part commanded by cap- 
tains. But those who come below these lucky seniors 
will in their turn be very unlucky. The Madras 
officers are all very much of the same age again, all 
young men, just as the men they succeeded were all 
old men, and another block in promotion is impending. 
And some special measures will be needed to prevent 
a recurrence of the disastrous circumstances of the 
past. The needful degree of prevision to deal with 
this is perhaps hardly to be expected from the Grovern- 
ment of India, the members of which hold office for 
only brief terms, and are very fully employed on the 
business to be dealt with from day to day. And a 


1 In a certain Madras regiment, not long ago, the eight British offi- 
cers comprised seven colonels and lieutenant colonels and one lieutenant. 
From 1861 the two junior officers of a regiment were officially styled 
‘ wh*^ subalterns : ’ it occurred to the authorities, after some years, that 
this title was hardly appropriate for field officers, and it was altered to 
that of ‘ wing officer.’ 
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Secretary of State, who comes to his office absolutely chap. 
ignorant of India and its affairs, seldom holds it long . XIIL 
enough to master administrative problems much more 
important than even the organisation of the army. 

But the Council of India, whose members have no 
executive business, whose functions are limited to offer- 
ing advice, and who have abundant leisure, should be 
just the body from whom an exhibition might be 
looked for of the needful foresight to draw attention 
to evils to come. Past experience however does not 
encourage the expectation that this form of statesman- 
ship will be exhibited by that body. 

It remains to mention about the Staff Corps that it Amaiga- 
was originally constituted in three separate bodies : ^thre'e 
the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Staff Corps respec- staff 
tively. Inasmuch as the officers comprising them are Corps ' 
serving under identical conditions as to pay and pro- 
motion regulated by length of service, and that they are 
all equally eligible for employment extra-regimentally 
in any part of India, this separation into three corps 
was obviously unnecessary. Their amalgamation into 
one ‘Indian Staff Corps,’ repeatedly proposed by the 
Government of India, has at last been carried out. The 
title is obviously inappropriate for a body only a small Title 
fraction of which is employed on the staff. But a diffi- changed . 6 
culty in the way of making the desired change in this 
respect has existed so far, that the title 4 Indian Army ’ 
has been given to the minority of the officers of the old 
army who elected not to join the staff corps. These, 
however, are a rapidly decreasing body, consisting now 
of seniors only, and on their disappearance, when the 
Indian army and the Staff Corps will mean the same 
thing, it may be hoped that the latter unmeaning title 
will be discontinued . 1 

1 There is also a body of officers, appointed in the years 1859-1861, 
termed the * General List.’ Their case is too technical to be dealt with 
here ; it is sufficient to say that no difficulty would arise in dealing with 
them in the same way as with the staff corps. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ARMY ORGANISATION 

The circumstances under which the Indian army was 
originally created and has gradually attained its present 
form, have already been described briefly in earlier parts 
of this work. In the first instance the three armies 
which arose out of the requirements of the times were 
separate and independent organisations. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal had indeed from an early period a 
general authority over the Governments of the other 
Presidencies, but this was not exerted in matters of 
detail, and the three armies had only the degree of 
uniformity due to the respective Governments they 
served being under the orders of their common master, 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. Each 
army recruited its native soldiers locally, and received 
its European reinforcements direct from England ; it 
served only in its own Presidency, and was separated 
from the other armies by wide tracts of country under 
independent native rule. From an early date indeed the 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal was recognised as being 
also Commander-in-Chief in India, but the authority 
thus conveyed applied only to control over the military 
operations in the field and to a certain limi ted extent 
over the discipline of the King’s troops serving in that 
country. The native troops and the Company’s Euro- 
pean troops in Madras and Bombay continued to be 
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wholly under the local Commander-in-Chief and Govern- chap. 
ment. Gradually the three armies came in contact as . XIY ‘ 
they spread over the whole country, and gradually also 
the Supreme Government came to exercise a more direct 
control over the administration of the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies. From the first, indeed, the financial respon- 
sibility for finding ways and means for defraying all 
military expenditure had rested with the Government of 
Bengal, as the supreme authority was then called. For 
long after it maintained an army, the Bombay Presidency 
had no revenues to speak of, and the Madras Govern- 
ment was never able to meet its military charges ; but 
this responsibility was not clearly recognised until a 
system of annual estimates and appropriations was intro- 
duced, when by degrees a definite financial control was 
established and the authority of the two minor Govern- 
ments to sanction military expenditure gradually came 
to an end. The military system continued however to 
be organised on the presidential basis ; three separate 
departments of account were maintained ; three depart- 
ments of commissariat, ordnance, and so forth, all en- 
gaged in disbursing money supplied directly by the 
Supreme Government, and all acting under regulations 
laid down by that authority. The two local govern- 
ments came into the business only in personal matters. 
Appointments to and promotions in the departments at 
Madras and Bombay were still made by those Govern- 
ments, a striking case of patronage divested of respon- 
sibility ; but this patronage, and the assumed loss of 
dignity which would be suffered by change have been 
largely instrumental in creating the opposition long 
maintained to the introduction of a more rational system. 

In the progress of events the Madras and Bombay This 
armies, as has already been explained, were gradually 
pushed forward beyond the limits of those Presidencies unwork- 
to occupy the different territories added from time to a e ‘ 
time to British India. From the beginning of the 
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century the Madras army has occupied Mysore and 
. Hyderabad, states with the affairs and administration of 
which the Madras Government has no concern ; more 
recently it has been called on to furnish garrisons for 
the Central Provinces, the maritime districts of Burma, 
and even portions of Bengal and Bombay. Similarly, 
on the occupation of Central India and Bajputana 
after the last Maratha War, in 1817, a portion of the 
garrisons of these countries was allotted to the Bombay 
army, which latterly has also detached some of its 
regiments to remote Baluchistan. The complications 
involved in carrying on the military business of the 
Indian Government in this disjointed fashion have long 
been extraordinarily troublesome and inconvenient; 
the state of things arising in war was in the last degree 
embarrassing. The Government of India which was 
alone responsible for the conduct of military opera- 
tions, had not even the advantage of choosing the 
generals and staff to be employed, the nomination of 
which for the contingents supplied from the Madras 
and Bombay armies rested, according to the etiquette 
obtaining, with their respective Governments. If we 
suppose that in a case of an expeditionary force sent 
abroad from the United Kingdom, the selection of the 
troops to go from Ireland and the Channel Islands with 
their generals and staff, were to be vested in the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and the Governor of Guernsey 
respectively, we should have a reproduction of the 
practice which has hitherto obtained in India. The 
Indian Government in effect took the field with an army 
of allied troops, under all the disadvantages attending 
such a condition and with none of the countervailing bene- 
fits ; the whole responsiblity for results and the burden 
of meeting the charges remained with that Government. 

The serious evils and the flagrant absurdities in- 
volved in this state of things were first brought under 
public notice in the earlier editions of this work, more 
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than a quarter of a century ago, in which also was pro- chap. 
posed a definitive plan for carrying out a comprehensive . XIV ‘ . 
reform, to bring the organisation of the Indian armies into 
accord with the requirements of the day, based on the mg system 
principle that the entire control over them should pass notice^ 0 
to the authority on which already rested the whole re- P??y ous 
sponsibility, financial and administrative. Recognising 
the extreme importance of maintaining the segregation 
of the different armies and their difference of compo- 
sition, and pressing indeed that this should be carried 
out more rigidly than had been customary of late, the 
author pointed out that the nominal interposition of the 
Madras and Bombay Governments in the administration 
of their now scattered armies, which were serving under 
regulations in the framing of which they had practically 
no part, and stationed for the most part in countries 
with which they had no concern, so far as it was not 
directly mischievous was simply productive of needless 
expense and delay in the disposal of business. The And 
remedy proposed was obvious and simple. Those armies p 6 r f 0 °p“ed 
should be maintained intact, but they should be 
removed from the control of the local governments, 
the various disbursing departments and the offices of' 
account and audit being brought directly under the 
Government of India and the local Commanders-in-Chief 
placed directly under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

On the other hand the Bengal army called for dis- 
integration. The old army had become dangerous 
because an overgrown homogeneous force, all recruited 
from one part of India and from one class. This error, 
which mainly was the cause of the transient success of 
the great Mutiny, had indeed been avoided in the re- 
construction of that army, and it now consisted of two 
distinct and nearly equal elements, Hindustani and Pun- 
jabi. But the principle of segregation had been lost 
sight of ; the two classes of regiments had been mixed up 
together, all over northern India, Hindustanis serving 
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chap, on the Peshawur frontier, and Punjabis at Calcutta. 

XIY ~ - Moreover, the Bengal army was spread over a country 
far too extensive for a single command, and every con- 
sideration pointed to the need for dividing it into two 
separate armies, to be kept entirely apart from each 
other in peace time, for the eastern and western parts 
of the north of India, which from their position and 
composition would accurately be called the armies of 
Hindustan and Punjab, the name Bengal being dropped 
altogether. Always a misnomer, since there has never 
been a Bengali serving in it, it had become more than 
ever inappropriate, and indeed absurd, now that only a 
very small fraction of that army was serving in Bengal. 
The co mm anders of these two armies would be placed 
on the same footing as the Commanders-in-Chief at 
Madras and Bombay ; the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
dissociated from his present immediate connection with 
the Bengal army, would occupy the same position to- 
wards each of the four armies, and would be respon- 
sible in the same degree for the discipline and general 
efficiency of all. 

This proposal to substitute for a condition which 
had been suffered to grow up unchecked without any 
attempt at progressive reform, to adapt it to the altered 
circumstances of the times — for a system, if such it can 
be called, full of anomalies, violating all sound financial 
principles, which worked only with infinite friction in 
peace time, creaking at every joint, and must infallibly 
break down in war : the proposal to substitute for this 
ill-ordered state of things an organisation symmetrical, 
simple in form, and based on the principle universally 
recognised everywhere else, that administrative power 
must go with the authority that is responsible, met with 
general approval except at the India Office and Horse 
Guards. At the one it encountered opposition natural 
from men wedded to a system in which they had been 
brought up ; at the other the nature of the proposal 
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■was not understood. The years passed by, but the chap. 
authorities at home showed no disposition to take any . XIY ~ . 
action in this direction, when the Afghan war of 1878- 
80 and the revelations of presidential mismanagement 
which followed made plain the impossibility of main- 
taining any longer the existing state of things. And 
the Government of Lord Lytton appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire into the organisation of the Indian army. 

The ostensible cause for action was the desire to reduce 
military expenditure at a time of financial embarrass- 
ment. But cost and organisation were bound up to- 
gether ; the war had been illustrated by instances of 
grievous mal-administration and improper appointments 
to responsible posts, and the instructions to the Commis- 
sion — a very strong one with the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, the most important civil official in Lidia 
after the Governor General, at the head, were wide 
and general. Their copious and exhaustive report, in 
addition to proposals for reduction of expenditure, 
recommended a complete re-organisation of army ad- 
ministration corresponding in all essential respects with 
that proposed in this work — the unification of army 
administration under the Supreme Government, the de- 
tachment of the Bengal army from the direct command which 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and its division into two ^*“ acted 
armies for Hindustan and Punjab respectively. Lord °pp°- 
Lytton left India shortly after the presentation of the and°cou- 
report, which fell to be taken up by the Government of trovers y 
Lord Bipon, and the adoption of the leading proposals 
contained in it was strongly pressed by them on the 
authorities in England. The latter, however, received 
it but coldly. To some members of the Indian Council 
any change upon the state of things obtaining in their 
day was repugnant, others were indifferent, those who 
approved of the reform were lukewarm in supporting 
it. At the Horse Guards the scope of the proposals 
seems to have been misapprehended ; that office is not 
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familiar with the organisation of the Indian army, and 
its criticisms on the case, so far as they are known, were 
hardly relevant to it . 1 They were mainly directed to 
the danger of over centralisation in military affairs 
which was assumed to be contemplated. The fact that 
the Madras and Bombay armies had remained faithful 
when the Bengal army mutinied was ascribed to the 
fact that they were serving under separate govern- 
ments, and it was argued that their loyalty would be 
strained by the transfer of their services to a distant 
authority. Further, that in the event of a recurrence 
of rebellion, a great advantage would be lost if the local 
governments were not in a position to command the 
services of the local armies at a time when perhaps 
communication with the Supreme Government might 
be cut off. 

To this the Government of India replied that while 
overcentralisation, in the sense of concentrating all 
power in a central authority, dealing with matters 
which might with propriety and advantage be dis- 
posed of by the local officials, was undoubtedly to be 
deprecated, their proposals did not involve anything of 
the kind. Segregation of the armies would be main- 
tained as before, while the division of the Bengal army 
into two carried the principle of segregation much 
further. So far from the existing arrangements se- 
curing the desired result, as a matter of fact great 
practical difficulty had been found in restraining the 
authorities in Bombay from persistently recruiting in 
Northern India from among the classes which supplied 
the Bengal army, in violation of the regulations pro- 
hibiting the practice. As to the supposed attachment 

1 The Commission, in their report, rather -unfortunately used the term 
4 army corps * to denote what would, in fact, have been four separate 
armies, kept as distinct from each other as they were before the change ; 
possibly it may have been apprehended that there would be a loss of 
patronage because the local commanders-in-chief were to be abolished. 
They were, however, to be retained under another name, and the number 
of them was to be raised from two to four. 
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of the local armies to their government, inasmuch as 
they were serving for the most part in territories be- 
yond the jurisdiction of that government, with which 
they seldom if ever came in contact, and as the military 
code under which the troops were serving was not that 
of the local government, which equally was not re- 
sponsible for the pay or clothing or equipment of the 
troops, the connection between them must necessarily 
be of but a shadowy kind. As to the supposed safe- 
guard, in the event of internal troubles hereafter, of 
maintaining the nominal connection of two out of the 
eight provincial governments of India with military 
affairs, the degree of energy and skill which might be 
displayed by the civil authorities of any province cut off 
from outer communication, and forced to act for itself, 
would depend on the character of the Government. The 
Governor who showed the highest example in this re- 
spect during the Mutiny was one who had nominally no 
control over the army serving in his province. On the 
other hand, if centralisation in the bad sense was to be 
condemned, unity of command and control was an essen- 
tial condition of proper army administration. The 
existing system, with the nominal interposition of the 
authority of the two local governments in the concerns 
of armies dispersed for the most part in territories be- 
yond the limits of their own administration, was produc- 
tive of nothing but embarrassment and delay, and must 
sooner or later be recognised on all sides as a mischievous 
survival of a state of things which had long passed 
away. Meanwhile, the liability was always present 
that the outbreak of war might find the administration 
of the Indian Government still encumbered by this 
defective military organisation. The correspondence 
was pursued for some years on these lines, the Indian 
Government continuing to press its demands for the 
reform, the India Office repeating its objections in a 
half-hearted way as if growing ashamed of its obstruc- 
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chap, tion ; but while refusing to accord definite sanction to 
. the proposal, the Secretary of State gave the case away 
bit and bit. One by one, he sanctioned the transfer of 
the diff erent army departments in Madras and Bombay 
from the nominal control of the local governments. In 
1876, the three departments of military account and 
audit were consolidated into one with an Accountant- 
General attached to the Government of India at the 
head of it, and on this change being made, what control 
over army administration had still nominally remained 
with those governments practically came to an end. 
The three presidential Stud Departments were amalga- 
mated in 1881. The unification of the Ordnance De- 
partments followed in 1884 ; and later on of the Army 
Transport and Commissariat and the Clothing Agencies. 
The Madras and Bombay Governments had never been 
concerned with the charge of the barracks and other 
military buildings occupied by their armies outside the 
limi ts of those presidencies, the provision and custody 
of these having been entrusted to the governments of 
the different provinces in which the troops were sta- 
tioned, while the harbour defences and other fortifica- 
tions throughout the country were carried out by the 
Government of India through the agency of the Military 
Works Department, which had also the charge of the 
military buildings occupied by the Bengal army. In 
1888, this department, reorganised in four branches, 
each under an Inspector General, with a Director 
General at the head, took over the charge of all mili- 
tary buildings throughout the country. Lastly, the 
three separate presidential staff corps were amalgamated 
into one Indian Staff Corps. 

Meanwhile the military operations which followed 
upon the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 brought 
into prominent relief again the evils of what still re- 
mained of the presidential system. The troops employed 
were furnished from the three presidencies, and nearly 
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one half of the Madras army was diverted to that country chap. 
— although the Bengal and Bombay troops took the lead- . xrv ~ 
ing part in the operations, and the general command- 
ing, acting of course in immediate communication with 
the newly appointed governor of the province, took his 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief in India, who was 
responsible to the Supreme Government for the conduct 
of the war, and indeed went himself to Burma for a 
time to superintend affairs from the spot. Nevertheless, 

Burma being a command nominally attached to the 
Madras army, the fiction was maintained that the 
Madras Government, in some sort of way which no one 
could pretend to define, was responsible for the busi- 
ness, and for a time the general commanding submitted 
formal reports to that government of operations about 
which they had otherwise no other information than 
was to be derived from the newspapers. This absurdity 
was eventually dropped, but the Commander-in-Chief at 
Madras continued to be the medium of communication 
between the general officer on the spot and army head- 
quarters in India. 

At last, in 1888, the authorities at home could no are 
longer withstand the irresistible reasons for putting an t n course 
end to a state of things repugnant to common sense Juried 8 
and amounting to an administrative scandal, and the out. 
Indian Government were authorised to prepare the 
necessary orders for finally giving effect to this long 
withstood reform. These, which were to be framed in 
detail, were to provide for the assumption by the 
Supreme Government of the direct administration of all 
the Indian armies. So far the change would be little 
more than formal, the transfer of this administration 
having in fact been already gradually taken over, but 
the further important change was now to be carried out, 
an essential part of the reform originally proposed, of 
dividing the Bengal army into two armies, each under 
a general officer having the same status and authority 
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as the commander-in-chiefs of the Madras and Bombay 
, armies. The immediate connection of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and headquarters staff with the Bengal 
army would thus be severed, and the great patronage 
heretofore exercised by him of all the appointments and 
promotions connected with that army would be trans- 
ferred, with the command, to the heads of those two 
armies to be created. On the other hand the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India was now to undertake fully the 
functions indicated by his title, occupying the same 
degree of supervision and control over all four armies, 
while as a necessary condition of the responsibility 
attaching to that position he would naturally have a 
potential voice in selection for the higher posts through- 
out all those armies. The measure, while thus esta- 
blishing unification of command and administration, was 
aimed at providing also in a large degree for decentral- 
isation, by devolution of authority to the four army 
commanders and the local departmental heads. Every- 
thing was thus made ready for carrying out the change 
in 1890, but delay arose in obtaining the statutory au- 
thority considered necessary for severing the connection 
between the Commander-in-Chiefs of the Madras and 
Bombay armies and the governments of those provinces. 
This was obtained by a short Act of Parliament passed 
in 1893, and there only remains for the Secretary of 
State to signify approval to the proposals of the 
Government of India for giving effect to the measure 
in its various details in order that this most important 
and long delayed reform should at last be carried out. 

But meanwhile the march of events has already out- 
stepped the slow and reluctant movement of the Home 
Government, and the arrangements first proposed so 
many years ago and now approaching accomplishment, 
have already ceased to be appropriate to the state of 
things with which we have to deal. The original 
scheme of four armies, the Bengal army being formally 
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decomposed into its two distinct elements, the Hindu- chap. 
stani and Punjabi, necessarily presented a considerable . XIY ~ 
inequality; the Punjab army to be created would be 
much the strongest numerically of the four, besides 
being the superior in fighting quality ; the Hindustan 
army also was considerably larger than the other two. 

This inequality was accepted as a necessary condition 
of taking things as they were, and altering as little as 
possible the existing organisation. But since 1881 the 
Madras army has been largely and the Bombay army 
• considerably reduced, while additions have been made 
to the troops on the North West Frontier; and the 
inequality in strength of the four divisions has now 
become so great that the new system will be found im- 
practicable to work as soon as it comes into operation. 

Eecent changes made in the composition of the armies 
increase the inequality still more. Of the thirty-two 
infantry regiments of the Madras army remaining after 
the reductions of 1882, seven have been converted into 
local Burma regiments recruited from Northern India, a 
change made partly in order to relieve the Madras 
Sepoy from unpopular service in that country, and 
partly because of his insufficiency for the work there. 

These seven regiments, although they continue to bear 
their old numbers as well as their new ones, are practi- 
cally severed from the Madras army. Moreover, sooner 
or later, it will be found necessary to constitute Burma 
a separate command, the general holding it to report 
direct to army headquarters. With this change, which 
should have been carried out from the first occupation 
of Upper Burma, the last shadow of reason will disap- 
pear for maintaining even a nominal connection between 
these Burma battalions and the Madras army. Besides 
these local battalions, seven battalions of the regular 
Madras infantry are stationed in Burma, so that the 
Madras command will be limited, as regards native 
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troops, to eighteen regiments of infantry , 1 three of' 
cavalry, and a battalion of sappers, and including 
British troops will comprise only about twenty-seven 
thousand men, or less than one-seventh of the Indian 
army. It will not be justifiable to keep up the appa- 
ratus of a commander-in-chief and staff sufficient for 
an army on account of this body. The native portion 
is smaller than the Punjab Frontier Force, the com- 
mand for thirty years of a brigadier-general with a 
single staff officer. 

A similar disintegration has taken place in the Bom- 
bay army, which must inevitably be carried further. 
The portion of that army serving in Sind has always 
been a local force of two so-called Baluchi infantry regi- 
ments and three regiments of Sind Horse, consisting of 
men raised on the frontier and in Punjab. A portion of 
the garrison occupying the more advanced position 
lately taken up at Quetta and other points beyond Sind 
and Punjab has however been furnished from the 
regular regiments of the Bombay army, coming and 
going in the periodical reliefs, a service unpopular with 
men raised in the tropical districts of India, and for 
which they are physically unfitted. Of these battalions, 
five in number, three have lately been broken up, and 
the men in them replaced by a new enlistment from the 
border tribes for local service ; so that, although the old 
numbers have been retained for the present, these regi- 
ments have practically severed their connection with 
the Bombay army. The Quetta district has always, 
been directly under the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
The Bombay army, even before the conversion above 
mentioned, furnished only a smaller portion of the whole 
force there, and now is represented by only two batta- 
lions of infantry. In any redistribution of commands, 
the small force in Sind, which can be approached from 

1 regiments have a considerably less strength in rank and file 

than the regiments in Northern India. 
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Bombay only by sea, -would naturally be attached to the 
frontier command of which it forms a base. If this be 
done, as on military grounds is much to be desired, 
and would certainly be done if war were imminent, then 
the Bombay command would be reduced to about thirty 
thousand men, also little more than one-seventh of the 
whole Indian army. 

On the other hand, the Western or Punjab army 
will have become very much more than an army of 
Punjabis only, and will be brought up to a strength 
of about seventy thousand men, a larger and incom- 
parably stronger military force than the Madras and 
Bombay armies put together . 1 The fact is that during 
the last few years the military centre of gravity has 
moved further towards the west. The necessity has 
arisen of strengthening the frontier position, while in 
pursuance of the policy which has always been acted 
on of inviting into our ranks the best material available, 
there has been a large substitution for other classes 
of the hardy races on the frontier which have come 
under our rule and influence. The result is a state of 
things obviously incompatible with the fulfilment of the 
original scheme of four commands with equal staffs and 
establishments for dealing with armies of nearly equal 
strength. The inequality resulting, if that scheme is 
persisted in, would be nearly as great as it is under the 
system to be replaced; an early modification of that 
scheme is inevitable. 

It is certainly necessary that unity of military pur- 
pose should be secured on the frontier. But the extent 

1 The composition of the four armies would be as follows : — 


Madras army 

British Troops 

9,000 

Native Troops 
18,000 

Total 

27,000 

Bombay army . 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

Punjab army 

23,000 

33,000 

56,000 

Hindustan army 

28,000 

47,000 

70,000 


67,000 

116,000 

183,000 


In addition there would be about 4,000 British and 10,000 native troops 
in Burma. 
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of this is too great for the personal supervision of a 
single commander. To attach any part of this frontier, 
with its garrisons of local troops, different from the 
Bombay troops in race and language, to the Bombay 
command, would be highly impolitic. It would be 
equally so to attach these local troops — Baluchis and 
others — to the Punjab army. The principle of segre- 
gation should, above everything, be scrupulously main- 
tained under the new organisation. These considera- 
tions all point to the necessity for dividing the frontier 
into two commands : that is, the present Quetta dis- 
trict, with Sind added for its base, should continue to 
be a separate command directly under the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. This would reduce the overgrown 
Punjab army by about fifteen thousand men. 

Another equally appropriate reduction would be to 
maintain the separate autonomy of the Punjab Frontier 
Force. This distinguished force, with a splendid record 
dating from its first formation, nearly fifty years ago, 
which comprises twelve battalions of infantry and five 
of cavalry, with five native batteries, was transferred 
from under the orders of the Punjab Government to 
those of the Commander-in-Chief in 1888. It guarded 
the border from Kashmir to Sind, except the Peshawur 
district, which has always been garrisoned by the 
Bengal army, and interrupted its continuous line of 
border-posts held by the former. Towards the south 
this condition no longer holds, some of the posts lately 
established in the extensive territory of Baluchistan 
overlapping those of the Punjab Frontier Force behind 
them and below the mountain passes ; but it should 
not be difficult to redistribute the different posts, and 
to concentrate the Punjab Frontier Force on one por- 
tion of the frontier. The original proposal of the 
Commission of 1880, adopted in this respect by the 
Government of India, contemplated the maintenance 
of this force as a separate body from the four regular 
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armies, and every consideration seems to press for chap. 
adhering to this purpose. Unity of administration ^ xrv ' . 
should be insisted on, no doubt ; no conflict or co- 
ordination of authority is permissible in any reasonable desirable, 
military system ; but this has now been secured, and it 
is equally important to secure decentralisation, and 
above all, to avoid a repetition of the blunder of build- 
ing up one overgrown native army overshadowing the 
others. 

Under this view the Indian army would be organised 
in seven commands, the native portion of each being a 
separate and distinct army, the strength of which would 
be susceptible of modification from time to time, to 
accord with the changes in the military situation inevi- 
table in the future. It may be pleaded as an objection to 
such an arrangement that all the army departments 
— ordnance, commissariat, transport, account, &c., have 
recently been organised in four branches, so that the 
commander of each of the four armies originally con- 
templated might have the aid of a local departmental 
head in each department. But it should not require a 
great exercise of administrative skill to adapt the 
original scheme in this respect to the more flexible 
system here advocated. Sooner or later, it must be 
recognised that the plan of four equal armies, or four 
armies of any sort, has ceased to be appropriate to the 
actual military position, and it appears highly desirable 
when carrying out the impending reform, to do so in a 
way calculated to be lasting and stable. 

One matter, of detail comparatively, but of great Patronage 
importance, needs to be carefully provided for. The rented! 
four-army scheme provided that the selection for all 
appointments — regimental as well as staff — in the 
Madras and Bombay armies would remain as at present 
with the generals respectively commanding them, and 
that similar powers would be vested in the commanders 
of the two bodies into which the Bengal army is to be 
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chap, divided. Thus the Commander-in-Chief and army head- 

. A— quarters in India were to part with the whole of the 

great patronage of the Bengal army now vested in them. 
If the larger subdivision of the Indian army here sug- 
gested is carried out, the temptation to retain this- 
patronage may not unnaturally assert itself, on the plea 
that it cannot be transferred with propriety to officers, 
the generals commanding in Burma and Baluchistan 
and the Punjab Frontier Force, of less standing and 
authority than was contemplated when the original plan 
was proposed. The importance of decentralisation in 
these matters however can hardly be rated too highly, 
and it should not be difficult to deal with it in a satis- 
factory way, whatever be the units of organisation 
determined on, which should be flexible enough for 
adaptation to the variations in the composition and 
strength of the different armies which will certainly be 
found necessary as time goes on. Patronage in the 
Indian army is of two kinds. There is the first ap- 
pointment of the young officer on his arrival to a 
particular army, and to the cavalry or infantry branch of 
it, and also his posting to a particular regiment in that 
branch. Heretofore candidates for the Indian army 
have been obtained from British regiments, mainly 
from the regiments serving in India, and the distribution 
of them was made by the Government of India, the 
young officer being usually appointed to the particular 
army with which his regiment happened to be serving, 
of first This mode of supply has lately been abandoned, and 
meets. candidates for the Indian army are now appointed 
direct from Sandhurst to the Indian Staff Corps into 
which the three separate staff corps have happily 
been amalgamated. The distribution of the candidates 
among the different Indian armies is made by the Indian 
government. And the question is, how this distribution 
should be regulated. Appointment to the army or 
armies on the frontier will naturally be most in request, 
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but as the candidates are unknown to those with whom 
rests the distribution, the latter have nothing to guide 
them but the solicitation of friends. Patronage exercised 
under such conditions is indefensible, and the only satis- 
factory way of regulating the business is to give the 
candidates their choice, in order of their standing on 
passing out of Sandhurst, of succession to the available 
vacancies in the different armies. This, however, does 
not dispose of the difficulty, because there is keen com- 
petition for appointment to the cavalry and to particular 
regiments — as of the Gurkhas — in the infantry. This 
part of the business has been dealt with by the respec- 
tive commanders-in-chief, and the patronage has no 
doubt been valued as a means of obliging friends ; but 
it is an unsatisfactory form of patronage, because from 
the nature of the case its disposition cannot be deter- 
mined by the merits of candidates whose qualifications 
have still to be tested. And under patronage pure and 
simple, however conscientiously exercised, bad riders 
have found their way into the cavalry, while undersized 
officers are clearly as much out of place in Sikh regi- 
ments as in the Guards ; equally are officers six feet high 
out of place in regiments of Gurkhas who run to about 
five feet in height. Subject to this last condition the 
most satisfactory way of settling the matter would be to 
give the young officers their choice of regiments, as of 
army, according to their standing on leaving Sandhurst, 
while first appointments to the cavalry should be pro- 
visional, to be confirmed only after the candidate has 
undergone a searching test of fitness for that branch ; 
a bad rider with Indian cavalry (and there are many 
such now in the service) may do incalculable mischief. 

Patronage, however, only begins with first appoint- 
ments. Every one of the eight posts which make up 
the complement of a native regiment (nine posts in the 
cavalry) is a staff appointment to which any officer 
may be appointed, either of that regiment or from 
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another regiment. 1 It is this freedom of selection, and 
, the right which the Commander-in-Chief possesses of 
transferring officers from one regiment to another 
which perhaps more than anything else has conduced 
to the efficient officering of the Indian army. The 
right is limited by the condition always acted upon, 
although not prescribed by any regulation, that the 
regimental standing of officers shall correspond with 
their length of service. Inter-regimental transfers 
seldom occur except to adjust special instances of in- 
equality in the rate of regimental promotion, while if 
an officer is superseded in the command of his regi- 
ment, it is generally understood that he s hall be re- 
moved also from active employment. 

There is, further, the selection for the staff proper. 
An officer appointed to the staff— except to some of 
the higher posts — continues to be borne as a super- 
numerary, on the strength of his regiment, to which he 
reverts on the completion of five years’ service on the 
staff. The practice in this respect is similar to that 
which obtains in the British service, at home and in 
India, although in both armies it occurs that the services 
of some officers are deemed to be so indispensable that 
their tours of staff service are almost constantly re- 
newed either in the same or a fresh capacity. Now in 
regard to both classes of appointment, the regimental 
and staff, the selection is made with a full knowledge 
of the qualifications of the men to be dealt with and 
under a due sense of the responsibility involved in 
making the selection. Patronage of this sort, which is 
the only kind that should be exercised by any autho- 
rity, should be interfered with as little as possible. It 
only remains to determine with whom lies the best 
means of forming a right judgment, and the most com- 
plete responsibility. As regards regimental appoint- 

1 An adjutant or quartermaster cannot however be of field rank. 
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merits and the junior posts on the staff, it may be said 
that, be the army large or small, the army commander 
is clearly indicated as the proper authority in whom to 
vest the patronage. The Commander-in-Chief being- 
responsible for the efficiency of the Indian army as a 
whole should certainly have a potential voice in the 
selection of commandants of regiments as well as for 
all the higher staff appointments, and this should be 
made by him, for all the armies, on the nomination of 
the local commander. 
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CHAPTER XV 

INDIAN ARMY PROMOTION 

Promotion in the Indian staff corps, which will soon em- 
brace the whole Indian army, as has been explained, is 
regulated by length of service ; eleven years to captain, 
twenty to major, twenty-six years to lieutenant-colonel, 
and onwards according to the peculiar system now obtain- 
ing in the British service. Until lately promotion to the 
rank of brevet colonel, when not gained by distinguished 
service in the field, could be obtained by a specified term 
of service as lieutenant colonel in command of a regi- 
ment or other qualifying appointment, originally fixed 
at three, but subsequently extended to five years. The 
list of qualifying appointments was enlarged from time 
to time till it embraced practically every situation, 
regimental and departmental, in the active list, so that 
promotion to colonel became in effect like that to the 
grades below it, a matter of simple seniority attained in 
thirty-one years, except when given earlier for war 
services. A few years ago this system was superseded 
by a new one according to which appointment to cer- 
tain specified staff situations was to carry with it sub- 
stantive promotion to colonel, the condition being 
added that only lieutenant colonels of three years’ 
seniority and upwards should in future be eligible to 
hold these offices. The warrant embodying these 
changes for the British army having been promulgated, 
the Indian Government were instructed to apply its 
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provisions to their army. Two very notable conditions 
were involved in the change. In place of the long- 
established principle that promotion to colonel should 
be earned by approved service in an office, appointment 
to the office was to carry promotion with it ; the selected 
officer was to get the appointment (and promotion) first, 
and to prove his fitness for it afterwards. And regi- 
mental command ceased to be a qualification for promo- 
tion. Now, whatever maybe thought as to the importance 
of regimental command in the British army, in regard to 
the Indian army, at any rate, it has always been recog- 
nised that its efficiency must depend before everything 
on the discipline and good leading of the regiments ; 
the command of a regiment has therefore always been 
held to be a higher and more important charge than 
any of the ordinary staff appointments, a distinction 
accentuated by the higher emoluments attaching to the 
former. Except in the case of a few men employed at 
head-quarters, the duties of a staff officer are of a routine 
kind, needing business habits and physical activity, but 
carrying with them no personal responsibility, and are 
best fulfilled by comparatively junior officers. To re- 
quire that none but lieutenant colonels of three years’ 
standing should be appointed to these situations would 
involve that the assistant adjutant general at the end of 
his tour of office should be a man of nearly thirty-five 
service, much too old for efficiency on the staff in India. 
Moreover, while in the British service the tenure of regi- 
mental command is limited to four years, and the 
lieutenant-colonel is therefore eager to pass on at the 
end of it to a staff appointment which carries promo- 
tion, instead of being placed on half-pay, the command 
of a native regiment is held for seven years ; the com- 
mandant will naturally be unwilling to descend from 
this to the less responsible office of a district staff 
officer ; yet as the warrant stands this is the only way 
of securing the coveted promotion. As a matter of 
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fact the provisions of the warrant in this respect have 
not yet been applied to India, and the district and other 
staff appointments continue to be held in part by junior 
officers. The loss resulting to the Indian army of 
promotions to the rank of colonel is to be made up 
by the selection of a certain number of lieutenant- 
colonels for promotion without reference to the appoint- 
ments held by them. The case of this warrant, thrust 
upon the Indian Government without previous consul- 
tation with them, is one of many indications how little 
knowledge appears to be possessed by the Horse 
Guards of the organisation and needs of the Indian 
army, about which nevertheless it has often a potential 
voice. 

The mode of dealing with the promotion of general 
officers is in its way as curious as that of the colonels. 
According to the wording of the present regulations 
promotion to major-general and upwards is to be deter- 
mined by selection. For this in peace time no better 
way of ascertaining an officer’s fitness for promotion 
could be found than that afforded by the discharge of 
the actual duties of command. The opportunity for 
making selections after these trials is constantly afforded. 
Second-class Districts as they are called — brigade 
commands — are held by selected colonels with the 
temporary rank of brigadier-general, and not unfre- 
quently colonels are appointed to the command of first- 
class districts with the acting rank of major-general. 
So also promotion to the head of the great administrative 
departments of the army — ordnance, commissariat and 
transport, and military works, or to the army staff 
as adjutant or quartermaster-general or as inspector- 
general of cavalry or artillery, carries with it acting 
promotion to major-general . 1 Here then the amplest 

1 Some of these appointments are held by officers of the British ser- 
vice, with which we are here not concerned, but the principle involved is 
obviously applicable to all branches of the army. 
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opportunity is given for testing the officer’s quali- chap. 
fications ; and if appointment to a specified post is . xy ~ . 
to carry with it promotion at once, still more the effici- 
ent discharge for five years of the duties of an office 
might surely be accepted as the most satisfactory pos- 
sible test. But this obviously fitting test of selection is 
disregarded, and the officer after completing his term of 
duty in one or other of these high and responsible 
offices, involving perhaps the command of from ten 
to twenty thousand men, reverts to the rank of colonel, 
to take his turn of promotion to major-general with 
others who have in the meantime been holding sub- 
ordinate posts or altogether unemployed. 

For this state of things the India Office is respon- 
sible, so far as the Indian army is concerned. When 
absolute seniority for promotion to general officer 
was given up in the British army, it should have 
been recognised that the public interests demanded its 
abolition in the Indian army also ; that the appointments 
to be held by general officers being few, the list of 
generals, now reduced, should be maintained only for 
those who should establish a claim to it by actual service 
in that rank. Unfortunately a too scrupulous adherence 
to the supposed claims of officers to promotion by 
seniority prevailed, not only of those on the so-called 
active list, but the still larger class who have been 
virtually retired ; and it was decided that these should 
be moved up through the different grades of general 
officer pari passu with their former contemporaries, the 
most copious of the many measures for degrading mili- 
tary rank taken of late years, the like of which has 
never been applied to the army of any other country. 

It has been mentioned that admission to the Indian a defect 
army is now obtained direct from Sandhurst. Hereto- °y Q wi e nt 
fore, when the channel was through a short preliminary 
term of service with a British regiment, the possibility 
of obtaining a transfer practically depended on the 

s s 
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chap, young officer being posted to a regiment stationed in 
X7 ~ India, and if the applications for admission exceeded 
the vacancies there were no satisfactory means of 
deciding between the conflicting claims. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that the opening should be closed to 
candidates from Woolwich ; but the choice of a career 
must be made sooner or later under any rules, and th a t 
the candidate should be allowed to make his choice 
between the two services if sufficiently high in the class 
list is as satisfactory a plan as could be devised. The 
material thus obtained is as good as could be wished for; 
the outcome of public school life and the pursuit of 
athletics tempered by competitive examinations gives to 
the army a body of young officers with which the 
country they represent may well be satisfied. The sub- 
sequent training has perhaps this defect that the 
numerous courses of instruction to be undergone, — in 
musketry, signalling, surveying, and what not, take the 
young officer away from his regiment just at the time 
when the mind is quickest to acquire a new language. 
In former times the old Court of Directors used to give 
their cadets when they came up to present themselves 
before sailing for India a piece of advice — the only 
thing they gave them, for his passage money was 
defrayed by the friends of the cadet — to study the 
language, advice usually followed in the absence of 
other occupation. In those days the course of military 
training was short and simple, life was monotonous and 
distractions few, and the officer at starting was thrown 
very much among his men, and soon became proficient 
in their language. Nowadays, the young officer spends 
a large part of his first years away from his regiment, 
and sees little of his men except in the drill season, and 
so loses the first and best opportunity of becoming an 
expert linguist. The same difficulty occurs in the civil 
service, in the great increase of English correspondence 
thrown on civil officers of all ranks, and of special 
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and centralised departments at the headquarters of chap. 
Government, attractive to the abler men of the service _ 
as are staff appointments at army headquarters to 
military officers. Both classes while so withdrawn from 
direct contact with the people of the country, except' 
their domestic servants, make no progress in their 
knowledge of the vernacular languages even if they do 
not lose ground in them, and equally make no progress 
towards a real knowledge of the people of the country 
and the native soldiery. The evil is a very real one, 
although it is not easy to find a remedy. 

To these remarks regarding the British officers of Compara- 
the Indian army, it may be not inappropriate to add i^ e ^ s 0 ' 
that the notion popularly held as to the comparative 
superiority of Indian pay over English and colonial pay where. e " 
is no longer supported by the facts. A comparison 
between the two rates would be fallacious ; the English 
rate is supplemented by various allowances, and the 
•officer is provided with free quarters, and one or more 
soldier servants. In India no perquisites of any sort 
are recognised ; the officer receives a fixed rate of pay, 
and has to find his own house and servants, and on the 
march to supply his own tent and the means of carry- 
ing it. This system is invariable for all ranks from 
the general downwards ; only when travelling on duty 
by railway is his fare paid. With the fall in silver the 
rupee pay has undergone a depreciation which puts 
the officers of British regiments in India very nearly 
•on an equality with those serving at home ; in this 
respect the officers of the Medical Staff in India are 
distinctly at a disadvantage. The officers of the Indian 
army are not much better off, if their comparatively 
slow promotion be taken into account, and that they 
have usually to find their own passage when going on 
and returning from leave to England. On the other 
hand the Indian army has the advantage of a much 
more liberal rate of retiring pensions. 
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chap. The same thing holds good of the prizes of the 
service, the district commands held by general officers. 
The real equality between home and Man rates is 
disguised by the allowances and free quarters attaching 
to the commands at home and abroad, whereas the 
Man general receives a consolidated salary in lien of 
all demands. And there are only as many hundred 
men in the ordinary colonial command, as there are 
thousands in the Indian one. The pay of the Man 
first class district is on a higher scale, but there are 
no posts of corresponding importance out of Mia, 
except Aldershot and Ireland. 
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NATIVE OFFICERS 

The regimental organisation, of the native army of chap. 
India has already been briefly described. The unit of _ -T*:— 
organisation is the battalion in the infantry and the Omental 
regiment in the cavalry . 1 The seniority system system, 
obtaining for the British officers "was equally applied 
to the native soldiery, and in a still more rigid way, 
extending throughout the regiment. The sepoy, 
usually drawn from the agricultural class, enlisted as a 
private and rose to the non-commissioned grade by 
length of service in his regiment. A knowledge of 
reading and writing in the vernacular was required 
for promotion, but subject to this small qualification 
the senior private, if of good character, was entitled by 
custom to become a corporal (naik) and then sergeant 
(havildar) in order of seniority in succession to vacancies. 
Advancement to the commissioned ranks of native officer, 
and promotion from the lower to the higher grade in that 
rank was regulated in the same way, by pure seniority, 
the senior sergeant of the regiment having a recognised 
claim to succeed to a vacancy among the jemadars and 
the senior jemadar becoming in turn subahdar. The 
subahdar-major (the senior native officer) was conse- 
quently, as a rule, the oldest man in the regiment and 
always an old man. The native officer held a very sub- 
ordinate position ; the troops and companies were 

1 The Grurkha regiments are organised in two battalions, which how- 
ever are practically separate regiments, the officers attached to them 
rising in their respective lists. 
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commanded by British, officers, generally lieutenants 
and ensigns. The same system obtained in tbe regular 
cavalry ; the various ranks differed from those of the 
infantry only in name. Pensions regulated by the rank 
of the soldier were claimable after twenty-one years’ 
service, and higher rates for still longer service. It 
was thought that this system, with the certainty held 
out of pension for long service, was a guarantee for 
loyalty, especially among the seniors who had so much 
to lose by misconduct — an expectation entirely falsified 
by the event. In the Mutiny the regiment either re- 
volted in a body, or stood firm together with a very 
few exceptions, and its old native officers continued to 
command it throughout the war. The Bengal army 
was recruited mainly from the high-caste Hindu 
peasantry in Oudh and the adjacent British districts; 
but a fourth of the men in each regiment might be 
Mahomedans. This mixed composition, which was no 
doubt adopted in the first instance as a protection 
against combination, proved quite ineffectual. Class 
feeling proved stronger than race and religious anti- 
pathy ; the two classes might possibly have clashed 
afterwards, had the rising been successful, but while 
the struggle lasted they held together. Shortly before 
the Mutiny, admission to the army was accorded to 
Sikhs from the lately conquered Punjab to the extent 
of ten per cent, per regiment. But this further attempt 
at establishing diversity of interests proved equally in- 
operative. The people of the Punjab indeed, when the 
Mutiny broke out, showed themselves eager to pay off 
old scores against the Indians, their hereditary foes and 
recent conquerors when led by British officers. The 
regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force, raised in 1849, 
formed a very distinguished part of the army which 
put down the rebellion, and the new regiments hastily 
raised by Sir John Lawrence in that country were filled 
up at once, and many of them were organised in time 
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to take an active and most useful part in the war. 
But the Punjabi elements in the old army were alto- 
gether too small and too scattered to withstand the 
professional influences to which they were subjected. 
These young soldiers, for the most part, threw in their 
lot with their regiments. 

The so-called irregular cavalry, which formed the 
larger part of this branch of the Bengal army , 1 was 
organised on a different footing. It was recruited from 
a higher class, mostly yeoman or landholder, each man 
bringing his horse with him and depositing a substan- 
tial sum in the regimental chest. Against this he was 
debited with the cost of his uniform and equipment, 
and credited in turn with their value on leaving the 
regiment, when the balance of his deposit was repaid 
to him. The rate of pay included the cost of main- 
taining the soldier’s horse which was provided by him- 
self. Originally a native gentleman or a man of sub- 
stance on enlisting might bring a certain number of 
relatives or retainers with him, and he drew pay for 
them, the portion distributed in turn to them being a 
matter of private arrangement. Later on this indi- 
vidual footing was gradually altered to a regimental 
system, under which the horse as well as the forage 
was found by the regiment, which was self-contained 
and self-managed, both as to the supply and up-keep of 
horses and equipment, the Government merely issuing 
gross pay per head and leaving all arrangements for 
maintenance and equipment to be managed regiment- 
ally, exceptional charges on the regimental funds from 
loss and wear and tear of equipment on service being 
met by special grants in aid. Promotions in this 
branch of the service were made by selection on the 
nomination of the commanding officer ; the commis- 
sioned ranks were filled partly by direct appointment 
of native gentlemen from the military class, and partly 

1 Ten regiments of Begnlar Cavalry ; eighteen Irregular. 
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chap, by promotions from the non-commissioned grade, in 
XYL which were generally serving many men of good family. 
The irregular cavalry (a perfectly inappropriate title, 
because its regulations, although special to the service, 
were as regular as simple) was in fact in the nature of 
a yeom anr y force permanently embodied ; and, although 
less well mounted than the regular cavalry, which as 
well as the British cavalry and artillery was horsed 
from the government studs, was composed of a class 
very superior socially to the ordinary Sepoy. There 
being only three native officers per regiment, the com- 
mandant, second in command, and adjutant, the squa- 
drons were commanded by native officers. The cavalry 
in Madras and Bombay was organised on the regular 
footing, the three local regiments of the Bombay army 
serving in Sind being however on the irregular footing. 
Thus the irregular cavalry was the only service for a 
respectable career open to Indian gentlemen. The rest 
of the army was composed of peasants, but peasants, 
like the Roman legionaries of the early republic, who 
were yet thoroughly aristocratic by caste, regarding all 
other people except Brahmins and Rajputs as their social 
inferiors, separated from them by an impassable gulf of 
caste distinction. The irregular cavalry occupied a still 
higher social position, and it might have been expected 
that this branch of the service so differently constituted 
from the bulk of the army would withstand the influences 
which acted fatally on the other. But the character of 
the whole army had been sapped by the laxity of disci- 
pline and incompetent administration so long prevailing, 
while the horror excited by the greased cartridges (the 
actual cause of the Mutiny) affected the Mahomedans 
who formed a large proportion of the cavalry equally 
with the Hindus ; and the greater number of the irre- 
gular cavalry regiments joined in the general outbreak, 
some taking a specially conspicuous part in it. 

In reconstructing the Bengal army the old irregular 
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system was adopted for all the cavalry and extended to chap. 
the whole of that branch of the Bombay army. As . XVI ~ 
regards the infantry, a reaction had set in against the The new 
high caste sepoy, and several regiments of low caste system- 
troops were raised, but on trial some of these proved 
insufficient in fighting quality, and a better material 
was eventually substituted. The place of other dis- 
banded regiments was taken by Punjabi troops of high 
quality, and the number of battalions of Gurkhas, the 
ruling race in the mountains of Nepal, men whose gal- 
lantry and soldier-like qualities are the admiration of 
all who have served with them, has been increased 
from two to thirteen. 1 The Gurkhas, to whom the 
summer heat of the Indian plains is little more bear- 
able than it is to the British soldier, are distributed at 
various points in the Himalaya Mountains, and, with 
the British infantry stationed in the same region, form 
practically the only reserve available. The old Hin- 
dustani sepoy of Oudh and the North West Provinces, 
of whom there were formerly 120,000 in the service, 
and with them we conquered India, is now represented 
by only fifteen regiments, for the most part organised 
in separate castes or classes. The latest change of or- 
ganisation, the substitution of local regiments on the 
North West frontier, recruited from the warlike and 
formerly hostile inhabitants of those regions, for regi- 
ments sent up for relief from tropical India, has al- 
ready been referred to. One Bengal and three Bombay 
regiments have already been so converted, and the pro- 
cess must undoubtedly be carried still further in the 
future. The vicious seniority system of promotion has 
been put an end to. Selection by fitness is now the 
only recognised mode of promotion ; commanding 
officers have been vested with large authority; disci- 
pline is strict, although with a soldiery sober and well 

1 Five regiments of two battalions, and three single-battalion regi- 
ments stationed in Assam. 
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conducted in a remarkable degree, punishments are 
few ; and as a fighting machine the Indian army now 
ranks very high. But in one important respect the 
organisation remains unchanged and defective. While 
the judicial service has long been mainly filled by 
natives, who are represented also on the bench of the 
highest courts, and while under the most recent changes 
every branch of the service, judicial and executive, has 
now been thrown open to them, the army, save with 
a few very exceptional cases, continues to be what it 
always has been — an army of peasants, or a class little 
removed above them ; an army of native soldiers com- 
manded by English officers. So far, indeed, it may be 
said to be organised like the British army, in which 
the men and the officers form two separate classes ; 
but then that is a British army led by British officers, 
and this makes all the difference. 

In the cavalry the position of the native officer has 
even gone back, for whereas formerly he could rise to 
the command of a squadron, the squadrons are now 
commanded by British officers, the most junior of 
whom takes precedence over the oldest native officer. 
So far then as the army is concerned, the Queen’s pro- 
clamation on assuming the direct government of India 
is a dead letter. This proclamation declares that 4 Our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and 
impartially admitted to office in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity duly to discharge.’ To a very 
large number of a most important class of Indian 
gentlemen, descended in many cases from ancestors 
who held high military office under former rulers, the 
only palatable, and indeed the only form of public 
service practicable and possible for them is the military, 
and that is closed to them. While this is the case it 
cannot be said that the promise held out in the pro- 
clamation is fully acted upon. It may be replied, 
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indeed, that the class in question is excluded from chap. 
service by the condition of fitness laid down, by reason 
that is of their defective education. And certainly in 
regard to a service the routine business of which is 
conducted in the English language, this contention may 
be held to be good, if the proclamation is read in a 
literal sense, without regard to the spirit which ani- 
mates it. Some very gallant and distinguished native 
officers, among them hereditary chiefs who have 
brought their clansmen by the hundred to join our 
standards — men who closely resemble in many respects 
the chiefs of the Highland clans a hundred and fifty 
years ago — have been unable to read or write in any 
language ; yet men labouring under the same deficiency 
have carved out kingdoms for themselves. A man of 
this sort, a thorough gentleman in manner and feeling, 
if illiterate, with all the pride and bearing of birth and 
high family tradition, leading his own kinsmen like the 
Highland chief of old, will by his chivalrous example 
show his men the way to victory, and that, after all, is 
what has to be aimed at in choosing officers. Moreover 
this state of things is fast passing away, if it has not 
disappeared already. Education is making great strides 
among all classes in India, and if the desired goal can 
be reached by that course, the needful standard in this 
respect would soon be attained. To make education 
the only test, indeed, or to introduce competitive ex- 
aminations for admission to the army would be an 
absurd misapplication of what is perfectly suitable for 
Eng lishmen. The military class in India, whether prince 
or peasant, is distinguished from all others in a degree 
which it is difficult for anyone unacquainted with that 
country to appreciate, there being nothing analogous to 
the difference in any section of European society. Men 
and women are hardly marked off more distinctly from 
each other than the military and non-military class in 
India ; to throw open the army to competition would 
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produce a result absolutely grotesque, if it would 
not involve the destruction of the army as a fighting 
machine. The selection of officers must be determined 
by other qualifications than that of education, which 
is by no means a necessary one. The first thing needed 
for a good officer is that he shall be a man who can lead 
and whom his men will be ready to follow. The mili- 
tary instinct is something apart from and far more 
valuable in stress of battle than any product of educa- 
tion. It would however be quite practicable, in de- 
ference to common prejudice on this head, to require 
a certain educational standard in addition to other 
qualifications. Such institutions as the Mayo College at 
Ajmir, established a few years ago for the princes and 
gentlemen of Eajputana, may easily be adapted to the 
purpose, and similar facilities, if required, could and 
would be afforded elsewhere. 

It may be, indeed has been, said that the change of 
policy here advocated would be dangerous ; that men 
of rank and influence raised to high military position 
might take advantage of the position ; that the Mutiny 
might have had a very different ending if there had 
been men of rank and ability in the army to take 
advantage of the opportunity. Plain speaking is here 
the best. Nothing will be concealed by silence, for this 
defect in our military system is so prominent as to be 
the subject of constant comment. The studious exclu- 
sion of Indians from all but the humblest places in 
our army is so conspicuous, that only one inference can 
be placed upon it — that we are afraid to trust them. 
And the danger from one point of view may be freely 
admitted. The Indian people are not held to us by any 
feelings of attachment. When in almost every country 
of Europe men are found plotting against their fellow- 
countrymen ; with the experience of Ireland before us, 
it would be absurd to expect that loyalty in India 
should take a higher form than expediency — the recog- 
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nition that our rule is the best available at present, and chap. 
that it is too firmly established to be attacked without . XVL . 
risk. But apart from any question of justice or good 
faith, it is surely safer as a matter of policy to have men 
of talent and ambition with you, their interests enlisted 
in our system as offering possibilities of high advance- 
ment, than that their only chance of escape from a life 
of obscurity and inaction should be felt to lie in sub- 
version of our rule and the anarchy attendant on such 
a revolution. There can be little room for doubt on 
which side the choice should be taken. Too much 
time has already been lost before entering on the course 
indicated by policy as well as good faith. Meanwhile 
contrasts, not to our advantage, are publicly made be- 
tween the Bussian system, its ready assimilation of the 
races brought under its influence, the utilisation of 
ability which might otherwise be dangerous, and our 
hard and fast repressive system. And when the step 
forward is taken in the right direction, it will be satis- 
factory to consider that while the army necessarily con- 
tains the elements of danger inherent in every body 
formed under such conditions, it has been rendered of 
late years a much safer as well as a more efficient 
weapon. No one class has been disproportionately 
increased in strength, while for the indiscriminate 
fusion of class and caste, the separate class and caste 
regiment has been largely substituted. For precaution, 
the army must be held to its duty by liberal terms and 
strict discipline ; a still more effectual precaution would 
be that indicated by considerations of justice and policy 
— that the military classes equally with all other classes 
should feel that to them a career suitable to their tastes 
and aspirations is open, bounded only by their capacity 
to take advantage of it ; that service under the Queen 
may offer more than can be hoped for by any other way. 

The practical difficulties of carrying out such a re- 
form, especially at the outset, may no doubt be recog- 
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chap, nised. The Indian Mahomedan from long contact with 
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• the Hindus, has imbibed caste ideas as to food and other 
matters unknown to those of his religion elsewhere, such 
as to make it no easy matter to bring him into the prac- 
tical working of the military system in the upper grades. 
Between the English officer and the native officer who 
will not sit at table with him, and to whom it would be 
an offence even to refer to the existence of his wife or 
female relations, there cannot readily be that intimate 
fellowship which is found among the officers of the 
British army in all grades. There may, however, be 
mutual respect. A more difficult point would arise when 
the native officer became senior to the British officer 
entering the service after him. This however might be 
avoided as regards the regiment at least, if the native 
officers, instead of being distributed among diff erent 
regiments, were attached to certain regiments only, the 
first one appointed as junior of all, then as second junior 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, and so on until the 
regiment so selected for the purpose was officered wholly 
by native gentlemen. Later on would come the fresh 
difficulty of the two races coming together in mixed 
bodies, and of the native officers as senior taking the 
command of a force containing British troops. This 
difficulty however would not arise for some years to 
come ; the change must be gradually and cautiously- 
made if it is to have a fair chance — it has taken fifty 
years to build up an efficient judicial service ; mean- 
while, the British soldier would become familia r with 
the idea of the native as a commissioned officer, and if 
the latter showed himself to be thoroughly efficient tin's 
would cease to be unpalatable. If, on the other hand, 
the prediction of those who contend that the native will 
never become an efficient officer should be verified : if 
he does not come up to the proper standard, then the 
experiment will have failed and be abandoned ; but at 
any rate justice will not be satisfied till the experiment 
has been fairly made. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PUBLIC WORKS : ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

In India the term ‘ public works 5 was in former years 
applied to every kind of building operations undertaken 
by the Government, and included therefore the con- 
struction and repairs of all State buildings, civil and 
military, as well as the prosecution of roads, irrigation 
works, and eventually railways. Until the middle of this 
century, indeed, the operations of the Indian Govern- 
ment were confined almost wholly to works of the 
former category, which were public works only in 
the sense of not being private ones ; while the greater 
part of the State expenditure under this head was in- 
curred in the maintenance of the barracks and sub- 
sidiary buildings required for the European garrison of 
the country. The native troops built their own dwel- 
ling huts from an allowance made for the purpose, and 
the only State buildings required for native regiments 
were the hospitals and magazines. The civil buildings 
of the country were mainly the various district court- 
houses, and the maintenance of these unpretending 
edifices formed but a trifling item in the whole expen- 
diture. In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
tanks which from time immemorial have supplied irri- 
gation to the cultivators of the soil, were repaired and 
superintended by the State ; and the maintenance of 
the extensive system of dykes or embankments which 
protect the Gangetic delta from the sea and from the 
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floods of tlie great rivers discharging into the head of 
the "Bay of Bengal, was also undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, the landholders interested defraying a portion of 
the expense. But the bulk of the charges incurred 
under the head £ public works 5 was, as above stated, 
for repairs to military buildings, and the department 
charged with the duty was not unnaturally deemed to 
be a department of the army, and was placed under 
the superintendence of the Military Board at each of 
the three presidencies, a body composed of the heads 
of the diff erent civil departments of that branch of the 
service. 

India was at this time destitute of roads, and jour- 
neys could be made only on horseback or in a palan- 
quin. The facilities for travelling were not however 
altogether so small as might be inferred from the 
analogy of European countries. In a climate where 
the rainfall is limited almost entirely to one season of 
the year, and in a country the greater part of which is 
a level plain, the absence of well-made roads, or of 
roads of any kind, does not produce the extreme incon- 
venience that it would occasion in temperate regions. 
Eor three months of the year all travelling was sus- 
pended, but during the remainder it could go on un- 
interruptedly. The large rivers were crossed by ferries 
or boat bridges ; the small ones could be easily forded. 
Any track served for a road, and the worst incon- 
venience occasioned was the tediousness of the journey 
to the traveller and the costliness of transporting mer- 
chandise on an unmetalled (unmacadamised) track. 

Erom a military point of view this state of things 
had even its advantages. The want of roads taught 
Indian armies how to do without them. The whole 
system of military transport and supply being neces- 
sarily adapted to a roadless country, the ordinary re- 
quirements under this head during peace differed in no 
material degree from the requirements of a time of war. 
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All the subsidiary military establishments were framed 
on a scale and plan to admit of the troops moving 
readily across country in any direction ; and when 
regiments were transferred from one station to another 
in ordinary course of relief, they took the field just as 
completely as if they were about to enter on a cam- 
paign. Thus to pass from a state of peace to that of 
war involved no change of system ; the ordinary busi- 
ness of peace time constituted in fact a regular training 
for campaigning ; on the breaking out of war nothing 
had to be improvised, and the troops took the field 
without difficulty or confusion. Succeeding, as did 
English rule, to the state of constant warfare which 
had obtained throughout the country, this prepared- 
ness for action was a necessary condition. It explains 
the extraordinary promptitude with which the wars of 
the Indian army have been so frequently entered on. 
The remarkable efficiency of the Indian commissariat 
and transport service is, no doubt, to be ascribed in 
great measure to the same cause. 1 

These conditions serve in some measure to explain 
the complacency with which the older school of Indian 
statesmen — of whom Lord Metcalfe was a notable ex- 
ample — regarded the absence of any progress towards 
the material improvement of the country. The first 
beginning in this way may be referred to the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces from 1843 to 1853. That 
country is peculiarly adapted for the construction of 
roads, from the dryness of the climate, its flatness, and 

1 Not the least important part of the training which this rough-and- 
ready system afforded, was the practice in marching which the troops 
obtained in the course of the annual reliefs. A regiment often spent 
three or four months, moving at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles a day, 
in passing from one station to another, and at the end of the march the 
men were in the highest possible condition for entering on a campaign. 
With the introduction of railways, these long marches became of course 
unnecessary, but with their discontinuance a good deal of that familiarity 
with camp life must be lost, which Indian troops, native and European, 
have hitherto exhibited. 
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the excellence and cheapness of the material for a road 
surface available throughout its extent, a nodular lime- 
stone (kunkur) found in thin horizontal layers at a 
short depth below the surface alluvial soil ; and, 
through the influence and exertions of Mr. Thomason, 
practically the first governor appointed for the purely 
civil administration of a province, considerable progress 
was made towards the construction of metalled roads 
to connect the different large cities throughout his juris- 
diction. About the same time a trunk road was under- 
taken to connect Calcutta with the Upper Provinces, 
and carried on with energy. The bridging somewhat 
lagged behind, and the road was not available for horsed 
carriages until 1850, when mail-carts began to run 
between Calcutta and Delhi. But the first great impetus 
was given to road-making in India, and public works 
generally, on the annexation of Punjab. The develop- 
ment of this province occupied the particular attention 
of Lord Dalhousie, who, both on military grounds, and 
in view to its general improvement, at once prescribed 
a course of vigorous action. A special engineer depart- 
ment for undertaking road and irrigation works was 
established for this province, unconnected with the 
Bengal Military Board, and, a fortunate selection being 
made for the head of it, 1 the progress made soon placed 
Punjab in this respect on a level with all, and in advance 
of most other parts of the country. 

Up to this time the presidential system had full sway 
in the arrangements of the Public Works Department, 
which was divided into three branches, to correspond 
with the three Indian armies ; and except in the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, where the limits of the civil 
and military administration were coextensive, the various 
civil governments had no share in the control of the 

1 The first Chief Engineer of the Punjab, from 1848 to 1856, was 
Lieutenant Colonel Bobert Napier, afterwards Field Marshal Lord Napier 
of Magdala. 
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departmental operations carried out in their respective 
provinces, which were conducted directly by the Go- 
vernment of India, through the agency of the Bengal 
Military Board. 

In 1854 an important reform was effected, under 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, by the removal of the 
management of public works from the Military Board, 
and the formation of a separate department (or secre- 
tariat) of the Supreme Government for conducting the 
business. Simultaneously with this change, the imme- 
diate executive control of the public works was trans- 
ferred from the supreme to the provincial administra- 
tions, and a Public Works Department was formed for 
each province. This example was shortly followed in 
Madras 1 and Bombay, where also public works affairs 
were removed from the control of the local Military 
Boards, and constituted a part of the business of the 
civil administration. Prom this time great and steady 
progress was made in the prosecution of works through- 
out the country, and largely increased grants of public 
money were provided on this account. In 1849—50 the 
State expenditure in India on public works of all kinds, 
including military buildings, was about 600,000 Bx., of 
which 122,000 Bx. was for roads ; the grant provided 
for 1870-71 amounted to nearly seven and a half mil- 
lions (Bx). 

Under the departmental organisation introduced by 
Lord Dalhousie a Chief Engineer was placed at the head 
of the Public Works Department in each province, who 
is now also secretary to the provincial government. 
Under him are the Superintending Engineers of Circles, 
while the actual execution of work is conducted by the 
next grade of officers, styled Executive Engineers, 
aided by Assistant Engineers, with a staff of subordi- 

1 The management of irrigation works in Madras had been for some 
years vested in the Board of Revenue. A separate department was now 
organised for all public works. 
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chap, nates. As a rule the same engineer carries out all the 
. XVI1 - . works, whether roads or civil buildings, within his 
district or division ; the more important lines of road 
are made special charges, divided into sections of con- 
venient length. But in course of time, with the deve- 
lopment of irrigation in various provinces, that branch 
of public works was separated from the rest and orga- 
nised as an Irrigation Department, with its special staff 
of a chief engineer [and Joint Secretary to the Pro- 
vincial government], superintending, executive, and 
assistant engineers . 1 The Public Works Department 
continued for some time longer to carry out all other 
works, military (including 'the work of the barrack 
master’s department and other services connected with 
the accommodation of the troops) as well as civil. But 
upon the transfer of the administration to the provincial 
governments, which had no concern with, or respon- 
sibility for, any other branch of army business, the 
arrangement was soon found to be very unsatisfactory. 
The care of military buildings received insufficient at- 
tention, with the result of some discreditable constructive 
failures, which led to the removal of this duty from the 
cognisance of the provincial governments, and the for- 
mation of a military works department under the ad- 
ministration of the Indian War Department, which 
provides for the expenditure in the military estimates. 
The operations of this Department, which is officered 
from the Eoyal Engineers, has more recently been ex- 
tended to the whole of India. Railways have from the 
first been dealt with as a separate branch of the service. 
Depart- The staff of the Public Works Department, while 
divided organised in one body as regards rules of service, pay, 
into four pension, and so forth, is thus divided into four 
ranc es. i M . anc ] ieg . roa( j s an( j buildings, and irrigation, both 
organised provincially ; railways ; and military works. 

1 In the North West Provinces the administration of the great canal 
works was from the first kept separate from that of other public works. 
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The members of it are interchangeable between the 
different branches (the members of the military work 
department being, however, all military officers and 
held to be on military duty), but practically such trans- 
fers are rare, and with few exceptions an officer serves 
in the branch, and (except in the military branch) in 
the province to which he is first appointed, the position 
of the engineer being in this respect similar to that of 
the civilian. In the two provincial branches promotion 
runs in separate lists for each province, and each 
branch within the province, and is made by selection 
of the provincial government; but in regard to the 
higher appointments, the Government of India inter- 
venes to a certain extent to secure that the claims of 
the seniors in the different provinces shall be fairly 
considered. 

The staff of the Public Works Department consisted 
in the first instance of the officers of the Indian Engi- 
neers Corps, only a small part of whom were employed 
in peace time with the sapper battalions, supplemented 
by officers drawn from other branches of the service. 
Cautley, the designer and constructor of the Ganges 
Canal, the greatest work of the kind, was an officer of 
the Bengal Artillery ; to which regiment also belonged 
Captain (now General) C. H. Dickens, the engineer of 
the Sone Canal. With the development of public 
works the staff of engineers available from these sources 
soon became insufficient, and large additions were made 
of civil engineers, some of those appointed in the first 
instance being men of professional standing and experi- 
ence, but generally young officers selected in England 
and sent out by the Secretary of State to join the ser- 
vice in the junior grades. In 1871 the Koyal Indian 
College at Coopers Hill was established, from which, 
since 1874, all first appointments in the country have 
been made. The service is also recruited to a certain 
extent in India, where various institutions have been 
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established for the education of engineers. The Thoma- 
son College of Engineering was established at Boorkee in 
the North-West Provinces near the head of the Granges 
Canal about fifty years ago, primarily to supply a 
native subordinate staff for the canal department. The 
instruction of the classes formed for this purpose is 
conveyed in the vernacular, but a class of European 
soldiers was soon added, for training as overseers in 
the Public Works Department, and also a small class for 
the education of civil engineers. This last has supplied 
some engineers who, under the practical experience 
gained in the service, have proved very valuable officers, 
but the educational staff and appliances have never 
advanced beyond the very rudimentary stage on which 
they were first instituted, and are utterly insufficient 
for the purpose in view. There are also engineering 
schools or departments of schools at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, which give an elementary education in 
engineering, and which furnish the subordinate depart- 
mental staff for these and the adjacent provinces. The 
education at these institutions is practically gratuitous, 
and although they are starved in teaching staff and 
appliances, the cost of each pupil turned out from them 
is out of all proportion to the result. Indigenous 
engineering schools are very necessary, but those now 
in existence need to be thoroughly reformed and placed 
on a more efficient and business-like footing. 

Up to the year 1867-8, the public works expendi- 
ture, which, as has been explained, comprised all outlay 
for public buildings, civil and military, as well as that 
incurred for the material improvement of the country, 
was provided for out of revenue ; the amount allotted 
to this purpose necessarily varied from year to year 
according to the state of the budget. In the years of 
deficit, the loans raised to cover it were dealt with as 
supplementing the finances generally, and no part was 
allocated specifically as debt incurred for public works, 
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although, the deficit would in many cases not have chap. 
occurred if this public works expenditure had not been . XYIL 
undertaken. But in the year 1868-69 it was deter- 
mined to provide specifically by loans for the capital 
expenditure on remunerative works, leaving the charge 
for other works only to be met from the ordinary 
revenues of the year. Under this arrangement the con- 
struction and repair of roads, the maintenance of exist- 
ing irrigation works and the construction of such new 
ones as although necessary were not likely to be directly 
remunerative, together with the State outlay on 
guaranteed railways, arising chiefly for the land taken 
up by them and for the government controlling esta- 
blishments, were to be provided for out of revenue. 

The construction of such new irrigation works as were 
expected to prove directly remunerative to the extent 
of defraying the interest on the public debt incurred on 
their behalf, and the capital expenditure on railways 
undertaken directly by Government agency, were de- 
frayed from loans. This arrangement was so far modi- 
fied about ten years later, that one and a half millions 
was set apart annually as a provision against famine, on 
the understanding that so much of this sum as was not 
required for the actual relief of famine should be 
applied to the construction of railways and irrigation 
works, the increase of capital debt for these works 
being to that extent prevented. This is the so-called 
Famine Fund, to which further reference will be made 
in a later chapter. 

The cost of maintenance necessarily goes on in- 
creasing with the extension of roads, and forms a 
heavy charge on the revenues. The amount devoted 
to new roads for some time past has been about one 
million (Ex) a year, sufficient for the construction of 
about 1,000 miles. With the extension of railways, the 
importance of road-making has fallen into the back- 
ground in popular estimation, but it continues to be 
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as necessary as ever ; in fact every new railway creates 
a fresh requirement for road feeders, and the day is 
far distant when India will be adequately equipped 
in this respect. The cost of bridging the great rivers 
as part of the road system is prohibitive ; these works 
are practicable only in connection with railways ; the 
main lines of road are for the most part supplied with 
excellent boat bridges which can be maintained for the 
greater part of the year, while during the rainy season 
there is little traffic. 

India generally is well provided with material for 
road making, but ordinarily and in most parts of the 
country, and where trunk lines have already been made, 
an extension of first-class roads is not what is most 
wanted. The goods traffic of the country, which con- 
sists mainly of agricultural produce, takes place after 
the harvest, at a season when the smaller rivers are 
almost dried up, while for the great majority of the 
travellers, extended facilities for slow travelling in 
every direction are more needed in the present state of 
things than a few perfect lines ; to meet these require- 
ments most beneficially, the outlay will be directed in 
the first instance to making fair-weather roads. Bridges 
will be regarded as supplementary works to be pro- 
vided subsequently and by degrees, the smaller streams 
being bridged first, and the larger rivers left to be 
crossed by fords or ferries, till the expansion of traffic 
and the progress of the country justify a large outlay 
on specific localities. 

In some parts of the country the great cost of 
road-making indicates the propriety of constructing 
railways in the first instance on all lines of importance, 
instead of beginning with roads and following up with 
railways. This is especially' the case in Bengal, from 
the magnitude of its rivers, the need for high embank- 
ments, and the want of proper materials for a road 
surface. Persons whose experience is confined to 
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Europe may find it difficult to realise the idea of a per- 
fectly fiat country, extending for several hundred miles 
in every direction, and where there is not so much as a 
pebble to be found throughout its whole extent. Such 
is Bengal. Stone if used must be brought from enor- 
mous distances, and the only possible substitute for it 
as a road surface is the expensive and imperfect one of 
broken bricks . 1 The difference in cost between a rail- 
road and what at best will be a very imperfect road 
would therefore merely arise from the addition of 
sleepers and rails. There is no question of tunnels, 
cuttings, or gradients in this country, and the embank- 
ment which serves for the road would do equally for 
the railway. It is indeed often forgotten, when com- 
paring the cost of the two things, how much of the 
expenditure for a railway is due to provision for carry- 
ing the travellers, whereas the travellers on a road find 
their own conveyances, and that while the maintenance 
of a road is a permanent charge, a railway will at 
least pay its -working expenses. Bengal, however, if a 
difficult country to make roads in, has been bountifully 
furnished with natural means of communication in its 
numerous perennial rivers and tidal channels, through 
which the great trade of that country has been called 
into existence ; and money would probably be much 
more effectively spent in improving these natural high- 
ways than in attempting to surmount the difficulties 
which they present to the construction of roads. On 
the line from Calcutta to Madras, no amount of expen- 
diture in reason would suffice to make a first-class road 
accessible in all weathers, for the line crosses the whole 
drainage of the country and several great rivers, and 
the large sums involved in such a project would produce 
little or no useful effect. A line of communication in 

1 Until railways brought stone from the interior within reach, the 
roads at Calcutta were macadamised with stones brought as ballast by 
ships visiting the port. 
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this direction is only possible if undertaken on the scale 
suitable for a railway, and a railway is now in course 
of slow construction between these two points. But 
the rivers that are crossed, and which are too large to 
admit of being bridged for a road, serve as most useful 
feeders for a canal between the two places, while the 
features of the country are in all other respects most 
favourable for the construction of that class of works. 
And a canal also connecting the two places has long 
been in course of being gradually carried out. 

The extensive irrigation canals of Northern India, 
running as they do through a highly populated country, 
are very favourably situated for the development of an 
extensive navigation, but the use made of them for this 
purpose has proved to be quite insignificant. The rapid 
current of these artificial rivers renders haulage against 
the stream expensive and slow, while in the desire to 
keep down the first cost of the undertaking the works 
connected with the navigation were constructed on an 
insufficient scale. The locks are too small to admit 
steamers of any power, and the bridges are not high 
enough to admit the passage of large or heavily laden 
boats. These defects of construction are being gradu- 
ally remedied, but it seems improbable that the traffic 
will ever be much more than a traffic one way, mainly 
of timber floated down the stream. 

The construction of roads to keep pace with the ex- 
tension of railways, involving not only the first cost, 
but an annually increasing charge for maintenance, must 
always continue to form an important obligation on 
the State and a great and increasing liability on the 
finances of India. The business has long been too large 
and scattered for the central authorities to deal with 
properly, and the finance and administration of it has 
been entirely localised, and made over to the different 
provincial governments, with whom it now rests to find 
the necessary ways and means for the prosecution of 
the work. 
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The liability of India to drought and its attendant 
famine ; the remarkable benefits resulting from irriga- 
tion in all seasons, good as well as bad ; and the mag- 
nitude of the undertakings carried out by the Indian 
Government in this connection, make the subject of 
Indian Irrigation one of special interest and impor- 
tance. 

Various modes of irrigating the soil artificially are 
practised in India. Leaving out the use of wells, in 
which case the earth itself acts as the reservoir, the 
most simple, as well as one of the most effective kinds 
of irrigation is derived from tanks. The ordinary Indian 
irrigating tank is formed by intercepting the drainage 
of the country by an embankment. If a gorge between 
two hills be selected for the place of construction, a 
single embankment across the lower part of the valley 
is sufficient for the purpose ; but where, as is most 
commonly the case, the scene of operations is a gently 
sloping plain, the embankment must be constructed on 
three sides. In these tanks the depth of water is of 
course greatest against the lower embankment, and 
gradually becomes shallower towards the opposite end, 
till the bed rises above the level of the water. Sluices 
are constructed at the lower end of the tank, in the 
embankment, whence the water is led off and distri- 
buted among the fields below it. 
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For the construction of these tanks, a moderate and 
equable slope of the country is required. If the fall of 
the land be great, an excessive height of embankment 
becomes necessary ; if it be slight, the shallowness of 
the tank, and consequently the extent of surface in pro- 
portion to its contents, causes great waste from evapo- 
ration, while the area of land occupied by the tank is 
disproportionately large. 

The configuration of the coast of the Carnatic, or 
eastern portion of the Madras Presidency, is peculiarly 
favourable for tank irrigation, and the whole of this 
part of the peninsula is studded with these reservoirs, 
some of them enormous works many miles in circum- 
ference. These were almost all constructed before the 
occupation of the country by the English, whose con- 
nection with them has been limited to their mainte- 
nance and in some cases restoration. Tank irrigation is 
also largely practised in Bombay and Central India, as 
well as in Behar. But this last country has too small 
a surface inclination to admit of the full development 
of the system, and the water from the tanks has there to 
be lifted into the irrigating channel, usually by manual 
labour. 

The other system of irrigation practised is by the 
diversion of river-waters. This is differently carried out 
in Upper and Southern India. What is generally known 
as the Madras system of irrigation, consists in the con- 
struction of a dam across the bed of a river to raise the 
level of the water, which is then diverted into side- 
channels, and thence distributed over the surface of the 
country. The irrigation system of Northern India is 
also based on the damming-up of the rivers, but the 
conditions of the two cases are very different. In 
Madras the most fertile lands are those adjacent to the 
coast, which form the deltas of the different rivers, and 
the use of the water commences in the immediate 
vicinity of the dam. The fall of the country is here 
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extremely small, the regime of the river c hann el has 
been thoroughly established, and the management of the 
water is easily under control. Moreover, the difference 
of level between the river and the country through 
which it flows is so slight that a very moderate height 
of dam suffices to lift the water into the irrigating 
channels. Similar physical conditions would be met 
with in the delta of the Ganges, and on a much larger 
scale ; but this part of the country is comparatively 
independent of artificial irrigation, by reason of its 
abundant rainfall ; it is in the upper course of -the 
Ganges and its feeders that the use of their waters is 
wanted, where they flow through the comparatively 
dry country of the Forth West Provinces. And here 
too the agricultural conditions are very dissimilar from 
those in Southern India. On the Coromandel coast 
only one crop is raised in a year, and this is irrigated 
in the rainy season; so that the system of irriga- 
tion deals mainly with the rivers when they are in 
flood, and comparatively simple works effect the desired 
object. In Upper India, on the other hand, there are 
two harvests in the year, and the corn, cotton, and 
other crops which most require irrigation are grown 
during the cold season, when the rivers are at their 
lowest. The Ganges, after it issues from the Himalaya, 
runs in a valley which it has excavated for itself in the 
course of ages — five or six miles wide, and from eighty 
to one hundred feet below the level of the great plain 
which forms this part of India. The general slope of 
the country from the Himalaya to the sea is from a foot 
to eighteen inches in the mile ; this, which would be 
an excessive slope in a great river, is counteracted by 
the tortuous course of the Ganges, which meanders from 
one side to the other of the valley within which it runs. 
To dam up the river at any part of this course, would 
therefore involve the construction of a weir across the 
whole width of this valley, as well as very extensive 
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cuttings to convey the water into the adjacent country; 
and the level at which the water would strike the sur- 
face of the country could only be reached at a con- 
siderable distance lower down the course of the river 
t han the site of the weir, so that the country adjacent 
to the upper part of the river’s course would be unpro- 
vided with irrigation. These considerations led to a 
different plan of operations being undertaken. The 
waters of the Ganges are intercepted at the point where 
the river issues from the Lower Himalaya in a firm well- 
defined channel, whence they are carried to the centre 
or watershed line of the Doab , 1 down which the canal 
is conducted nearly to the point of junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna. The watershed line once reached, 
the canals in that situation afford highly favourable 
conditions for effective irrigation. Distributive chan- 
nels are constructed on each side at intervals of a few 
miles, whence the water is led to the surface of the 
country, and from these again smaller channels convey 
it for distribution over the fields. The excess in the 
slope of the country, beyond what is required for a 
moderately swift current — and for this a few inches per 
mile suffices — has to be overcome by numerous weirs, 
over which the waters of the canal are discharged. 
Although the work is spoken of as one canal, it con- 
sists in fact of a network of branches, which convey 
the water, right and left, over the surface of the Doab, 
the whole system, with its main lines, branch lines and 
distributory channels, resembling the reticulations at 
the back of a mulberry leaf. Unlike a river, the canal 
becomes smaller instead of larger in its course ; 2 and 

1 Do, two; db, water — a country lying between two rivers. The 
great plain between the Ganges and Jumna, which forms the greater part 
of the North West provinces, is known par excellence as The Doab. 

3 This is, however, not true of all Indian rivers. The Cuggur and 
Sarsatti, which rise in the Lower Himalaya between the Ganges and 
Jumna, and at certain seasons are considerable streams, both disappear 
before the Indian desert is reached ; partly taken up in irrigation, and 
partly absorbed by the sandy soil through which they run. 
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only sufficient water for the purpose of navigation is re- 
tained in the main channel, which finally, an attenuated 
stream, rejoins its parent river at Cawnpur. Unlike a 
river, also, the canal flows along the highest instead 
of the lowest line of the country. 

The foregoing account is generally applicable to 
the principles of construction adopted for all the canals 
of Northern India — those taken off from the Ganges 
and the left bank of the Jumna in the North West 
Provinces ; from the right bank of the Jumna, the 
Sutlej, the Eavi, and the Chenab in Punjab. The 
problem in each case is to divert the course of the 
river from the valley of its natural line to the crest of 
high land running parallel with it, and to make the 
force of gravitation take the place of mechanical agents 
for distribution of the water. Such a mode of irri- 
gation is clearly only adapted for a flat country, where 
the high crest spoken of is in fact a very gentle undula- 
tion, only perceptible to the test of the surveyor’s level. 

Irrigation works on the large scale (other than 
the large tanks scattered over the country), and which 
involve the application of hydraulic engineering in 
the proper sense, are confined and have attained the 
greatest development in the three provinces above 
mentioned (Madras, North West Provinces, and Pun- 
jab), as well as in Bengal, where some large canals have 
been constructed within the last twenty-five years, and 
in Bombay. Of these it may be said that the works in 
Madras are of the most critical importance, in the sense 
that they are absolutely necessary for securing a harvest 
in all years. This is explained by the physical charac- 
ter of the country. The rainfall of India, generally, 
takes place during the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, a local trade-wind, which blows with great 
force from May till September, and is occasioned by the 
sun’s progress to the north in summer, combined with 
the rotatory motion of the earth. But the supply of 
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moisture deposited upon the peninsula generally by this 
. wind, is intercepted from the Coromandel coast by the 
mountain ranges to the west, and the time of the rainy 
season in every other part of India is a dry season there. 
For their supply of rain the districts on that coast 
are dependent on the north-east monsoon, also a 
periodical wind occasioned by the return of the sun to 
the south, which blows from October till the beginning 
of the succeeding year ; but this wind, which rises in 
•the Bay of Bengal, is much less powerful and distinctly 
marked than the other Indian trade wind, which comes 
from the Southern Ocean, and it brings only a precarious 
supply of rain. This coast is therefore almost wholly 
dependent on artificial irrigation for good harvests. In 
Northern India, on the other hand — although there is 
seldom a season in which artificial irrigation, when 
available, is not made use of, and the demand becomes 
more extended and sustained as habit teaches the 
cultivators to insure themselves against the chances of 
the seasons — artificial irrigation is yet merely an 
auxiliary to the ordinary course of farming, and a 
palliative of occasional drought. In favourable seasons 
good crops can be raised without its aid. 

The irrigation system in Madras, in addition to the 
maintenance and development of the great tanks scat- 
tered over the country wherever the surface has 
admitted of their formation, comprises the yorks of 
damming up the great rivers which fall into the sea on 
the east coast by masonry weirs, at the points where 
their deltas begin, and distributing the waters over the 
surface of the country by canals. The principal tracts 
thus dealt with are the deltas of the Godavari at 
Rajamundri, the Kistna at Bezvada, the Penner at Nel- 
lore and Sangam, and the Cauveri at Trichinopoli. 
There is also a canal system in the interior of the pro- 
vince from the Tungbhadra river with head works near 
Kurnul, where the river issues from the hilly country to 
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the westward. These last-named canals were originally chap. 
constructed by a joint stock company formed under . XYnL , 
a guarantee of five per cent, on a capital of one million 
sterling. This sum proved quite insufficient for the 
purpose, and after making large further advances the 
Government eventually took over the works which cost 
altogether over two millions (of ten rupees). They have 
not as yet paid their working expenses and are the 
only unprofitable undertaking in the province. A large 
project is also in course of being carried out for irriga- 
tion from the Yaigai river near Madura, on which about 
half a million has been spent. The total capital outlay 
on all these undertakings amounts to about five and 
a half millions (Ex.), and the present revenue from 
irrigation is about forty lakhs, giving a return from the 
completed works of 7-| per cent. ; this although the ac- 
count is loaded with the commercially unprofitable expen- 
diture on the Kurnul Canal system. Altogether about 
six millions of acres are under irrigation in Madras, of 
which rather more than half are watered from tanks, 
old and new, and the rest from the new canal systems. 

Artificial irrigation in Bengal is of comparatively in Bengal, 
modern date. Bengal proper, which is under the full 
influence of the summer monsoon, receives ordinarily a 
plentiful supply of rain, but in the south-western pro- 
vince of Orissa which forms part of the administrative 
province of Bengal, a complete failure of the annual 
rains occurred about thirty years ago, which in the 
absence of any sufficient means of communication by 
land or sea caused a grievous famine. Consequent 
on this a Joint Stock Company was formed, without a 
guarantee, for undertaking irrigation works from the 
river Mahanadi. The capital raised of one million 
sterling sufficed only to complete a part of the project. 

No more could be obtained, and the affair was on the 
point of collapse when the Government came to the 
rescue of the shareholders and purchased the under- 
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taking from them. Joint stock enterprise is altogether 
. inapplicable to irrigation works. The best sites eco- 
nomically have already been taken up, and each new 
project is likely to be less directly profitable than those 
undertaken before. The canal system in Madras, 
although very economically constructed, gives a much 
smaller return on first outlay than the primitive tanks 
previously constructed. Moreover, the construction of 
the works is only the beginning of the business. The 
distribution of the water from day to day — the ultimate 
duty of those concerned, is by far too delicate a matter 
to be entrusted to an agency interested only in getting 
the largest possible return on its capital ; it can be 
properly conducted only by the department of govern- 
ment directly responsible for the welfare of the people, 
or by a body of public servants in immediate communi- 
cation with, and subordinate for revenue business to 
that department. Anyone familiar with the extortion 
sometimes attempted to be practised by the subordi- 
nates attached to the government irrigation works, al- 
though carefully watched, and although the water-rate 
is fixed intentionally at a very low figure, will readily 
understand how great an engine of oppression might 
be framed out of the management of such a concern. 
It was accordingly provided in the case of the Orissa 
Company, that on the construction of the works being 
completed, the duties of the company’s officers should 
be confined to the maintenance of the works, and tha t 
the distribution of the water should be undertaken by 
the Government. The company, in fact, was to sell the 
water to the Government, and the Government to sell 
it to the cultivators. All this complication, with the 
laborious negotiations that arose with the company, 
extending from first to last over several years, involv- 
ing great delay in the commencement of work, and 
ending in an arrangement by which the Government 
accepted an expenditure over which it had no effective 
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control : all this had for its object to save the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility of raising and spending 
directly one million sterling. Eventually the works 
were completed at a cost of two and a half millions, 
but they have not yet paid their working expenses. 
Orissa, except in very exceptional years, happily few 
and far between, gets as much rain as it needs, and no 
demand arises for water from the canals. Neverthe- 
less, an undertaking which would be disastrous as a 
commercial enterprise, may be both proper and profit- 
able for the Government to carry out. The direct 
return in the form of a water-rate is in fact an alto- 
gether secondary consideration. A failure of the crops 
involves the loss of the land revenue for the season, 
and the further liability for an enormous outlay to 
convey food to the famine-stricken districts. These are 
the direct obligations, apart from the loss involved to 
the people in addition to their inability to pay revenue, 
which it must always be the duty of the Government 
to endeavour to avert. That irrigation works, unlike 
roads, should in most cases yield a good return on 
their outlay, is a very satisfactory condition, but their 
primary object is to be an insurance, primarily against 
the horrors and losses of famine, and, further, against 
the resulting loss of land revenue. 

The canals in Orissa, therefore, apart from their 
value as a means of assurance, are mainly useful for 
purposes of navigation, and in some parts the traffic 
■on them is considerable. But the great province of 
Behar, very fertile and generally well supplied with 
rain, is yet liable to occasional drought, and a large 
•canal system has been carried out there by which the 
waters of the Biver Sone, an affluent of the Ganges 
rising in the mountains to the south, are distributed 
over the country, irrigating about half a million of 
acres. The works have cost about two and a half 
.millions and give a direct return in tolls and water 
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chap, rent of nearly three per cent. Altogether about seven 
and a half millions (Ex.) has been spent in Bengal on 
works of this class, in addition to a considerable outlay 
from year to year, provided from revenue. About one 
thousand square miles are under irrigation annually. 
But the actual extent of irrigation, here as elsewhere, 
in ordinary years is a very imperfect index of the 
amount of benefit that accrues in seasons of drought, 
in North The Irrigation works carried out in the great 
Sorfnces. plains of the North West Provinces are among the 
most satisfactory records of British government in 
India. The first work of the kind was carried out 
about seventy years ago, a canal taken off the east or 
left bank of the Jumna, where it issues from the Lower 
Himalayas, which distributes a part of the waters of that 
river, till only a small stream remains at the tail or 
terminus of the canal to fall into the parent stream at 
Delhi. A second canal of larger size, taken off the 
right or western bank of the river, runs through a 
country — the greater part known as the Delhi Terri- 
tory — which since the Mutiny has been transferred to 
Punjab. This was at first only the restoration of an 
older canal constructed under Mahomedan rule, which 
had fallen into disuse, a rude and imperfect work which 
has been realigned and practically reconstructed. The' 
Ganges Canal, designed and constructed by Cautley and 
opened in 1854, is the most striking and original work 
of the kind yet constructed, from the great capacity of 
its channel and the magnitude and boldness of the head 
works, by which the canal has to be carried across the 
drainage of the sub-Himalayas for twenty miles, through, 
over, and under various affluents of the main river which 
in rainy weather are raging torrents of great volume. 
The Ganges Canal, with its branches, has a length 
of more than 4,000 miles, and conveys the waters of 
the Ganges to Cawnpur. The dam across the Ganges, 
at Hurdwar, which diverts the water into the canal is- 
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in great part a temporary work carried away every 
year when the river rises in flood, and renewed in the 
succeeding dry season. This is deemed to be cheaper 
than the construction of a permanent dam in a position 
of exceptional difficulty. Although in the times of 
lowest discharge the whole body of the river appears to 
be intercepted, a considerable stream issues from its 
shingle-bed a short distance below the dam, which, 
increased by the various affluents, soon becomes a large 
stream, and when a hundred and fifty miles of its course 
are accomplished, it rolls along a broad river as if it had 
not parted with any portion of its volume. At about 
this distance from the head another and permanent dam 
has within recent years been constructed across the bed, 
and a second, the 4 Lower Ganges 5 canal, taken off from 
it, acting as a feeder to the first, and with its branches 
and subsidiary channels nearly 3,500 miles in length. 
These two works have together cost about six millions ; 
with the East Jumna canal they form a network of 
water-channels spreading over the whole Doab, from 
the Himalayas to the junction of the Ganges and Jumna 
at Allahabad, driving away famine and insuring plenty. 
This is especially a country to protect, for the Ganges 
acts as a great drain to intercept the flow of waters from 
the Himalaya to the south, and having only a moderate 
rainfall in ordinary seasons, it is specially liable to 
drought. One of these great canals, a deep and rapid 
river, full in the driest season, its banks shaded by thick 
groves of trees in unbroken lines for hundreds of miles 
through a country in many parts bare of timber ; such 
a phenomenon in a hot and thirsty land conveys a feel- 
ing of charm and refreshment, mental and bodily, which 
only those who have seen it can fully appreciate. 

A second canal, called the Agra canal, of consider- 
able size, finished twenty years ago at a cost of about 
one million, has been taken off the Jumna at Delhi, to 
irrigate the country on the right bank or south of the 
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XVIIL . Oudh and Bohilkhand, is not as yet protected by irriga- 
tion works on any extensive scale, but the rainfall over 
these regions is usually abundant. A considerable part 
of it conies under the influence of Himalayan moisture. 

Altogether about 8J millions (of which the Ganges 
canal accounts for 6 millions) have been spent on capital 
account for irrigation works in the North West Pro- 
vinces, which provide for about 3,000 square miles 
being irrigated every season. The net revenue from 
the sale of the water is over five per cent, on the capital 
outlay, but the irrigation on the more recently con- 
structed Lower Ganges canal has not yet become fully 
developed, and a still higher return may be looked for ; 
it needs hardly be added after what has gone before 
that this direct revenue is only the smallest part of 
the resulting benefit. The works would have been 
directly remunerative to the Government, even did they 
only cover their working expenses. The advantage to 
the country and people from them can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

in Punjab. The conditions of irrigation in Punjab differ from 

those obtaining in the North-West Provinces, so far 
that while here also the fertile districts towards the 
north, bounded by the Himalayas, need protection from 
occasional drought, and in all seasons are largely 
benefited by a plentiful supply of water, as the country 
extends to the south the average rainfall becomes more 
and more scanty, till at last the line of cultivation dis- 
appears in the Indian desert, where the wells, when 
found at all, are of a depth too great for use in irriga- 
tion, and husbandry is only practicable if water can be 
brought from a distance. Here then, also, irrigation 
canals are of inestimable value. Happily the great 
rivers of Punjab which, rising like the Ganges and 
Jumna in the perennial snow of the Himalayas, traverse 
the country from north to south, and flowing into 
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the Indus make up the great volume of that river, offer 
the needful means for a great system of irrigation which 
has been in course of execution ever since the annexa- 
tion of that country. The canal taken off from the 
right bank of the Jumna, transferred to Punjab after 
the Mutiny with the territory through which it flows, 
was indeed in full operation for some years before ; it 
has been extended and improved, and pays about nine 
per cent, on the cost of construction ; the accumulated 
profits on the work, after deducting interest and cost, 
amount to three millions. The first new work under- 
taken was the canal from the Eavi, opened in 1859 and 
completed at a cost of about one and a half millions. 
It now pays about 7-J per cent., and irrigates the great 
plain between the Eavi and Beas, known as the Bari 
Doab. The next great work undertaken was the canal 
from the Sutlej, which, at a cost of nearly five millions, 
irrigates the country between that river and the Jumna, 
inclu ding several Sikh States, which have contributed 
to the outlay, and is gradually extending agriculture 
into the thirsty districts to the south. The returns 
from this canal, as from all other works of the same 
class, have gone on increasing with the gradual develop- 
ment of irrigation, a process of time in every case. 
Opened in 1882, the return on the capital five years 
later was about 1 \ per cent. ; at the end of another 
five years it had risen to 7J per cent. 

Another of the great rivers of Punjab has lately 
been utilised in the same way. A canal from the 
Chenab, a river with greater volume than the other 
three already dealt with, was opened for use in 1892. 
Over a million has been spent on this canal, which is 
still incomplete, but already 350,000 acres of waste 
lands to be irrigated from it have been allotted to colo- 
nists, whose migration from the more congested districts 
of the province will afford a very sensible relief to the 
agricultural community. The Jhelum and Indus rivers 
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still remain to be attacked, if it should be found that 
they admit of being dealt with in the same way. A 
canal from the Swat river, which falls into the Indus near 
Attock, in the extreme north of the province, recently 
constructed at a cost of 350,000 Ex., completes the list 
of the great hydraulic works in Punjab. Altogether 
about seven and a quarter millions have been spent on 
these, besides the contribution of more than one million 
to the Sutlej Canal from the native states interested, 
which already give a return of 6^ per cent., and with 
which 8,000 miles of main and distributory branches 
have been constructed. These are all canals taken off 
from the rivers as they issue from the gorges of the 
Himalaya. It would be impossible to give here any 
account of the various headworks by which the stream 
of waters are controlled and diverted ; but their magni- 
tude and solidity, and the boldness, ingenuity, and per- 
severance which have been applied to the task in each 
case, here as well as to the east and south, must com- 
mand the admiration of all who have had the opportu- 
nity of seeing these great and original undertakings. 
Yet but few of their countrymen and practically none 
of their countrywomen take the trouble to visit them — • 
among the most creditable records of what has been 
accomplished by Englishmen in India. 

In addition to the canals constructed from the upper 
waters of the Punjab rivers, an extensive system of 
irrigation has been developed in the southern districts 
of the province by what are known as the ‘Inunda- 
tion Canals.’ These are diversions of the waters in the 
flood season by cuts made through the high banks. 
The inundation canals are available therefore during 
only one season, and give only a single crop, and their 
operation is necessarily limited to the low country in 
the vicinity of the river ; but the works are of a very 
simple and inexpensive character, and are extraordi- 
narily beneficial and remunerative. The country round 
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the city of Multan, where the average annual rainfall chajp. 
is only three inches, is a garden of cultivation carried - XYnL 
out in this way. 

The province of Sind, the basin of the Lower Indus, In Sind, 
a practically rainless country, is cultivated entirely by 
artificial irrigation, mainly ‘ inundation ’ canals of the 
kind just mentioned. The conditions of this country 
closely resemble those of Lower Egypt, as do its pro- 
ducts, but the Indus does not overflow its banks in 
the same way as the Nile, and artificial irrigation is 
necessary to produce any sort of crops. About one 
and a quarter millions has been spent on canals in 
Sind, which give a net revenue on that sum of nearly 
12 per cent. 

In the province of Bombay the contour of the inBom- 

J . 1 . , J n -a , bay. 

country, m great part irregular and uneven, and where 
the rivers are generally found running in valleys, is not 
favourable for the construction of canals, and the irri- 
gation works generally take the form of tanks, or more 
properly lakes, to be filled in the rainy season and dis- 
charged by irrigating channels in the dry. A system 
based on the storage of water must necessarily be more 
expensive than the diversion of streams which give a 
constant supply; but in no part of India is artificial 
irrigation more valuable than in the Dekhan with its 
moderate rainfall, a slight deficiency in which at once 
creates a drought. The capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion works in Bombay has been about two and a half 
millions, one-third of this being on works still incom- 
plete, and which have not begun to pay anything ; the 
present return on the whole sum is about 5 per cent. 1 

1 To those who desire further information on this subject may be 
recommended Irrigated India , by the Hon, Alfred Deakin, formerly Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Victoria, a book containing a detailed 
and very interesting account of these great and beneficent works. 
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CHAPTEE XIX 

RAILWAYS 

The first beginning of railways in India was made in 
the year 1851 during the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie, under what is known as the guarantee system. 
The original scheme provided for the construction of 
three railways along what were considered the most im- 
portant lines of communication for commercial, political, 
and military purposes : — 1. The East Indian Eailway, 
from Calcutta northward to the Ganges, thence along 
the course of that river to Allahabad, crossing the 
Jumna just above its junction with the Ganges, and so 
passing along through the Doab to Delhi, about 1,200 
miles in length, to which was shortly added a branch 
of 250 miles from Allahabad to Jabalpur. 2. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, from Bombay to join 
the East India Eailway at Jabalpur, completing the com- 
munication between Bombay to Calcutta, with a branch 
to Nagpur opening out Central India and the cotton 
districts ; and a southern line from Poona towards 
Madras, also traversing an important agricultural 
country. The total length of the whole concession was 
nearly 1,300 miles. 3 . The Madras Eailway, from Madras 
across the south of the Peninsula to the West Coast, to 
which was subsequently added (1858) a fine from 
Madras to communicate with Bombay and the southern 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway. This 
third line was much less important than the other two, 
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in fact, as experience has since shown, it had no claim chap. 
to be selected as one of the initial undertakings ; but . XIX - 
the distribution was governed by the principle always 
assumed to be involved in the presidential system, that 
whatever was done for one Presidency must be done for 
the other two. 

The first completed section of Indian railway — 
twenty miles of the Great Indian Peninsula — was opened 
for traffic in 1853 ; in the following year a section of 
thirty-seven miles was opened from Calcutta on the East 
India Railway. Further extension on the former fine 
was at first slow, a difficult ascent having to be accom- 
plished from the sea level of the table land of the 
Dekhan. On the East Indian, operations were carried 
on simultaneously in the Forth "West Provinces and in 
Bengal, materials being transported up the Ganges to 
the former. Unfortunately no portion of this upper 
section was ready when the Mutiny broke out, but the 
line from Allahabad to Cawnpur was opened in the fol- 
lowing year. The Ganges was reached from Calcutta 
in 1860 ; through communication was established be- 
tween Calcutta and the Forth West Provinces in 1864, 
save for the large bridge over the Jumna ; the whole 
line to Delhi was opened in the same year. The branch 
to Jabalpur was completed in 186T. Communication 
between Bombay and Calcutta was established by the 
connection of the two railways at Jabalpur in 1870. 

The third of the fines projected at the outset, the fine 
from Madras to the west coast, of over 400 miles, was 
finished in 1862, and a branch therefrom to the table 
land of Mysore in 1864. The more important section 
from Raichur, completing communication with Bombay, 
about 300 miles, was finished in 1871. 

The guage of all these fines was five feet six inches, The Gua- 
which was thus established as the standard guasre for ran * ee 
India. The capital was raised in each case through the 
agency of a joint stock company, to which a guarantee 
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was given, of 5 per cent, on the capital outlay, and half 
of the surplus profits, no repayment being required of 
this guaranteed interest for the periods during which it 
might be in excess of the net receipts. To the com- 
pany was entrusted the appointment of the engineering 
and other staff to be engaged, and the execution of the 
works. The Government, in consideration of this 
guaranteed interest, were to have complete control 
over the operations of the company, both as to design 
and expenditure in all branches. Power was taken to 
purchase the line at certain specified periods of time. 

Following on these three railways four additional 
lines were soon afterwards undertaken on similar 
guarantees : the Eastern Bengal, 160 miles, from Cal- 
cutta to the Ganges ; the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India, 460 miles ; the Oudh and Bohilcund, 700 miles 
(further extensions were added later on); the Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway, from Karachi along the 
right bank of the Indus to Sukkur ; onward by the left 
bank of the river and its tributaries to Multan ; thence 
to Lahore and Delhi, a total length of 1,150 miles ; also 
a small line in the south of India, begun in 1859, from 
Negapatam on the east coast to Erode on the Madras 
Railway. 

The guarantee system as originally introduced was 
subject to the great defect that, under the terms of the 
contracts made, the Government covenanted to pay the 
guaranteed interest, not only upon all expenditure in- 
curred, but on all the capital called up, 1 thus relieving 
the railway company from all responsibility for the cost 
of construction, and all incentive to economy, save 
that supplied by the prospect of an eventual share of 


1 Both conditions are prescribed in the contract, which was very care- 
lessly drafted ; in one clause it is specified that the interest shall be paid 
on the expenditure incurred, while in another clause the payment is ex- 
tended to all capital called up with the sanction of government. The 
wider condition of course governed the adjustment of all the transactions 
arising. 
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surplus profits in excess of the guaranteed interest ; 
but this prospect in the first instance and during con- 
struction was remote and contingent. The company 
had, therefore, a high incentive to make as large an 
investment as possible. The Government undertook to 
control the expenditure, but its efforts in this direction 
were at first very ineffectual. The controlling officers 
were inexperienced in the business and unacquainted 
with the proper method of conducting an audit, and 
their well meant efforts to secure economy were often 
applied in a way to create a good deal of friction, 
especially in dealing with the engineers engaged on the 
work — a body whose training and antecedents ren- 
dered somewhat impatient of control and economy, 
and who also began the undertaking without expe- 
rience of Indian engineering. The result was that the 
first cost of these railways largely exceeded what 
would have been found necessary under a better 
system. But it is easy to be wise after the event. The 
guarantee system had these overruling advantages, 
that it attracted British capital to India, which so far 
has not been found forthcoming in any other way, save 
when the State itself is the borrower ; and further, that 
after the contract was once made with the company, 
the work went on uninterruptedly to completion, free 
from all the delays and interruptions due to the 
va cilla tion of policy, which so far has appeared to be 
inseparable from the course of railway construction 
undertaken by the State, when the grants fluctuate 
from year to year according to the state of the financial 
balance-sheet. Under State construction these earlier 
lines would assuredly have taken a very much longer 
time to construct than was actually spent, and the 
enormous addition they have given to the administra- 
tive strength of the Government and to the prosperity 
of the country, would have been to that extent deferred. 
The advantages of the system have, on the whole, 
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greatly outweighed the disadvantages. Dear railways 
are far better than none ; but in fact the extravagance 
of early days gave way in time to a better ordered 
system, and latterly the guarantee system has not been 
open to any reproach on this head. 

It was, however, in view to the cheaper construction 
of railways that the Government of India undertook 
the construction of them by its own agency. The first 
State enterprise was the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, the 
first section of which, from Delhi and Agra through 
Rajputana to a junction with the Bombay-Baroda Rail- 
way at Ahmadabad, a length of over 700 miles, was 
begun in 1873 and completed in 1879. To this was 
added the Malwa branch, from Ajmir on the main 
line through Indore in Central India, descending into 
the Narbada valley to join the G. I. Peninsular at 
Kundwa, about 400 miles, making about 1,100 mil es in 
all. Other extensions have been added, and the whole 
system now comprises nearly 1,700 miles. The Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa Railway was the first constructed on the 
narrow or metre guage. 

Railway construction continued for some years to 
make fair progress, partly by State agency, partly by 
guaranteed companies, some of the lines being on the 
standard guage and some on the metre guage. The 
lines constructed in Punjab (after the completion of 
the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi line), west of the Sutlej, 
have been made by State agency on the broad or 
standard guage. A beginning was made westward of 
Lahore on the metre guage, but the break was found 
so extraordinarily inconvenient during the Af ghan war 
of 1878, that the line, so far as it had been completed, 
was converted to the standard guage, and no metre 
guage has been carried permanently beyond the Sutlej. 
The Punjab railways, of which the portions on the 
frontier are military lines made for strategic purposes, 
and from which no appreciable revenue is to be ex- 
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pected for a long time to come, have lately been chap. 
extended through the passes of the Suleiman Moun- . XIX - 
tains to Baluchistan and the table lands of Central 
Asia, under great engineering difficulties. 

The great plain north of the Ganges, from the 
borders of Assam to the Jumna, has been occupied mainly 
by the narrow guage ; the different lines have been 
made, partly by the Government, partly by companies. 

The Dekhan and the part of India to the south of 
it have also been occupied by narrow guage lines — the 
Madras Railway excepted — constructed by the two 
agencies. The Southern of India Railway referred to 
above as one of the earlier undertakings, has been con- 
verted to the narrow guage. 

Two considerable systems, the Indian Midland and Recent 
the Bengal-Nagpur with its branches, have lately been addltl0ns - 
constructed by companies under a guarantee, both 
happily on the standard guage. The line from Delhi 
to Kalka, at the foot of the Himalaya, where the road 
to Simla begins, was made by a company under guaran- 
tee. A new line of 750 miles from Chittagong to Assam, 
inappropriately called the Assam-Bengal Railway since 
no part of it lies in Bengal proper, is now in course of 
construction by a company, the capital being supplied 
partly by the company on a guarantee, partly by the 
Government ; this is on the metre guage. On the east 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, a line of 450 miles is in the 
course of construction from the Kistna to Kuttack, 
which was originally undertaken as a famine work ; this 
is on the standard guage. It will eventually, if com- 
pleted, give direct communication between Bengal and 
the east coast, but some large rivers have to be crossed 
involving great outlay for bridging. 

The railways in Burma are all State lines, and all Railways 
on the metre guage ; they comprise at present, the main m Burma 
line from Rangoon to Mandalay ; a line from Rangoon 
to Prome at the head of the delta of the Irawadi river ; 

X 
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chap, and an extension of the main line from opposite Man- 
xix. dalay, along the right or west bank of the Irawadi to 
the frontier of Burma at Mogaung ; about 750 miles 
have been opened ; 150 more are in progress. 

The foregoing comprise all the principal Indian lines. 
Altogether up to the spring of 1893, about 18,000 miles 
of railway have been completed, of which there are — 

On the standard guage . . 10,346 miles. 

On the metre guage . . 7,451 „ 

On special guages . . . 245 „ 

Almost the whole of these are single lines only. Por- 
tions of lin e only, mainly on the East Indian and the 
G. I. Peninsula, to an extent in all of about 1,050 miles, 
have as yet been doubled. 

Evils of Two of the most obviously noticeable points brought 

guage.°* out by any view of Indian railways, are the break of 
guage, and the diversity of agency employed in the 
construction of the different lines, both plain indica- 
tions of the vacillation and want of definite principles 
of action which have marked the railway policy of the 
Indian Government. The metre guage was introduced 
with excellent intentions, to promote economy in con- 
struction, to make a given sum produce a greater mile- 
age by laying light rails and permanent way to carr;y 
light rolling stock at a low speed. The same end might 
have been reached while yet maintaining the standard 
guage. The saving of cost in the narrow guage line, 
due to a narrower permanent way, is a quite inconsider- 
able item in the whole saving. In a flat country, and 
where the cost of land is trifling, the saving does not 
arise from placing the lines of rail closer to each other, 
but in using a light permanent way and a light rolling 
stock ; these could have been provided equally in one 
case as in the other, while on the broad guage the 
stock is much easier to handle than on the narrow 
one, because it covers less ground for a given load, 
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admitting of shorter platforms and goods yards. It 
may be objected, and probably was argued at the time, 
that if these lighter lines had been laid down on the 
wider guage, it would have been practically impossible 
to prevent heavy stock from being run over them ; or 
that if the two kinds of stock had been kept separate, 
the stock of each part, heavy or light, being reserved 
for itself, there would have been equally in effect a 
break of traffic with all its inconveniences, just as much 
as if there had been a break of guage. Admitting this, 
still a great deal of the traffic might have been con- 
tinuous and carried over the lighter road, the condition 
involved being a mere question of reducing speed, 
which surely could have been kept under regulation. 
With a uniform guage and permanent way, the lighter 
stock and permanent way could have been gradually 
replaced by stronger materials with the development of 
traffic. In Burma, indeed, where the railways are com- 
pletely isolated from those of all other countries, the 
objection to the narrow guage does not hold good in 
this respect. The same thing may be said of the new 
Assam-Bengal railway, but as to both cases it may be 
asserted that in a level country there is no virtue in the 
metre guage, and that a wider guage (even if less than 
the standard) would have been as cheap and more con- 
venient. In India itself, the Ganges, except in its upper 
parts, cannot be bridged within any measurable space 
of time; here then, also, the objection to a break of 
guage did not present itself at the outset, and the lines 
north of that river might have been laid down on the 
narrow guage, as a system separate from that esta- 
blished on the south of the river. But the ruling 
principle to be observed was violated by the construc- 
tion of the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway on the broad 
guage. Moreover, the lines in upper Bengal are now 
in course of being connected with those to the west- 
ward, when there will be an extensive metre guage sys- 
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tem north of the Ganges, joining the extension of the 
Raj put ana line, so that the metre and standard guage 
lines will be crossing each other at numerous points in 
North Western India, and all the evils of a break of 
guage will be manifested in an extreme form. The same 
intersection of broad and narrow guage lines already 
obtains in Southern India, but the broken surface of the 
Dekhan is especially suitable for the metre guage if it 
can be justified anywhere. It is remarkable that the 
mistake of first introducing that guage should have been 
perpetrated on the Rajputana Railway, one of the main 
lines of communication between Upper India and the 
seaboard, and over a section terminated at each end by 
a broad guage line. It is indeed a singular instance of 
mistaken judgment that India should be committed to 
all the irreparable evils of a break of guage by a govern- 
ment which had a perfectly free hand and a new country 
to deal with. 

To appreciate fully the vacillation of policy which 
has marked the course of Indian railway administra- 
tion, the various subsequent arrangements must be 
understood which have been made for working the 
different lines upon their completion. All the contracts 
with the guaranteed companies provided for the Govern- 
ment having the option of purchase at stated periods. 
This option was not availed of in the case of the 
G. I. Peninsula and Madras Railways, which on the 
expiry of the first period of twenty-five years, obtained 
a renewal of their contracts. In thus losing the oppor- 
tunity of reducing the high and now unnecessary rate of 
guaranteed interest, 5 per cent., an opportunity which 
will not recur until 1899 and 1907 respectively, a fault 
of omission was committed which it is difficult to ex- 
tenuate. 

While extensions of their contracts were given to 
these two lines, the contracts with several others were 
determined. The Eastern Bengal Railway was acquired 
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in 1884, and added as a working system to the narrow chap. 
guage state line of that name, north of the Ganges. . XIX - 
The Government has also undertaken the working of 
the Bengal Central Bailway (125 miles), one of the few 
lines undertaken without a guarantee, hut on which a 
guarantee was eventually granted ; this line now forms 
part of the same system. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Bailway was purchased in 1886, and incorporated with 
the Government North West system under the title of 
the North Western Bailway, now comprising over 2,400 
miles owned and worked directly by the Government, 
the most extensive system in India. The Oudh and 
Bohilcund Bailway was purchased in 1889, and its 
management assumed by the Government. 

To the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Com- 
pany, on the other hand, an extension of its contract 
was given on the old guarantee of 5 per cent, until 
1905, and it has further been given a lease of the work- 
ing of the Bajputana-Malwa State line, which had been 
worked as well as constructed by State agency. The 
combined system, broad and narrow guage, comprises 
about 2,350 miles, extending from Bombay to Cawnpur. 

The East Indian Bailway was purchased in 1880, 
and made over to a company to be worked under 
special arrangements which will be presently referred 
to. This company has also been given a lease of the 
new Delhi-Kalka line. 

The Great Southern of India has been amalgamated Amaiga- 
with another company, the whole forming a concern ^aifie- 
called the South Indian Bailway Limited, with a ^ g sys ' 
guarantee of 3 per cent, on the new capital, and on 
the stock of the old company, and a share of surplus 
profits when realised. The whole system covers about 
1,100 miles, a considerable part of which consists of 
line, originally built on the standard guage, since con- 
verted to the narrow. 

The Southern Maratha Bailway, of 1,550 miles, is a 
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system made up of various lines constructed by the 
company of that name, and various State-constructed 
lines made over to it for working, with a guarantee on the 
capital of 8-| per cent., and a charge on surplus profits. 

The Bengal and North Western Bailway, about 
750 miles, similarly consists partly of lines constructed 
by the company of that name and partly of lines con- 
structed by the Government, made over to the former 
for working. In Northern India also a comparatively 
small concern, the Bohilkhand and Kumaon Bailway, 
of less than 60 miles, works a system of 800 miles of 
narrow guage lines, the greater part of which were 
originally made by the State. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, about 850 miles, is the 
property of the Government, in consideration of a con- 
tribution of nearly half of the capital, and a guarantee 
of 4 per cent, on the remainder. This is worked by 
the company by whose agency it was constructed. The 
Indian Midland, 750 miles, is on the same footing as 
the Bengal-Nagpur. 

Thus it will be seen that while the Government has 
bought several of the lines built by guaranteed com- 
panies, under the terms of the contracts, it has failed to 
take advantage of this option in the case of others ; no 
reasonable explanation is forthcoming for this difference 
of treatment. Further, while the Government on the 
one hand has assumed the direct management of several 
lines originally constructed by companies, on the other 
hand it has made over to companies for working a con- 
siderable number of lines constructed by its own agency, 
the result being an extraordinarily complicated variety 
of agencies and conditions. The Indian railway system 
now comprises : — 

1. Lines constructed and worked by the State. 

2. Lines constructed by companies and worked by 

companies. 
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3. Lines constructed by companies but purchased chap. 

and worked by the Government. . XIXl 

4. Lines constructed by the Government but made 

over to be worked by companies. 

5. Lines constructed with State funds through the 

agency of companies and worked by them. 

6. Lines constructed by one company but worked 

by another. 

7. Lines constructed bv native States and worked 

«/ 

by those States. 

8. Lines constructed by native States and worked 

by companies. 

To sell a railway one day and buy another the next ; 
to build a railway and then lease it to a company, and at 
the same time to take over another line on lease ; these 
inconsequential proceedings are sufficient indication of 
the total want of systematic policy and good judgment 
which has characterised the railway administration of 
the Indian Government. But even more serious and 
harmful than past mistakes, is the lamentable want of 
progress exhibited at present in railway making. Less 
than 500 miles of new line were opened in 1892-3, and 
the additional work sanctioned for construction covers 
only 136 miles. This is as if railway making in India was stoppage 
regarded as having come to an end. It would be per- progress? 
haps too much to say that railway construction is just 
beginning, but the total of only 18,000 miles completed 
in that great country is a figure which speaks for itself ; 
there are still large tracts, highly cultivated and thickly 
populated, for which railways are practically non- 
existent, and which without railways can find no 
market for their produce. But everybody is agreed 
about the necessity of largely extending railway con- 
struction, and the Government professes itself to be 
most eager on the point ; the difficulty is that it cannot 
make up its mind to a definitive policy which will 
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ensure a steady yet rapid progress without needless ex- 
travagance or foolish bargains. Not indeed that the 
bargains in the past can be so characterised. The 
guarantee of five per cent, was a not unreasonably high 
attraction to offer to the investor nearly fifty years ago, 
when the conditions of India and its trade were little 
known or understood. And if the rupee had main- 
tained its gold value, the bargain would have proved to 
be a very good one for the Government, to which most 
of the earlier lines would now be returning handsome 
profits. As it is the present financial situation of the 
Government, as affected by its railway operations, is one 
of the most striking illustrations of the dislocation 
wrought in trade by the fluctuations in the value of 
gold and silver. The rupee being now worth only a 
little more than one half its value at the time when the 
capital raised was sent to India to make the railways, 
a return of nearly ten per cent, is now required to cover 
the guaranteed gold interest of five per cent. The loss 
thus incurred, as on every bargain struck before the 
depreciation of silver set in, is irrecoverable, unless the 
value of silver should be restored. But the same cause 
of loss cannot arise upon further transactions of the 
kind except in the improbable contingency of a still 
further fall of silver, which there is reason to hope has 
now touched nearly its lowest point, while of course 
there is no longer any question of a five per cent, 
guarantee; the latest contracts have been made at 
three per cent, on the capital outlay. 

The financial aspect of the Indian railways is highly 
satisfactory and encouraging. The annual account of 
receipt and expenditure for 1893-4 shows indeed a 
balance of a million and a half on the debtor side, 1 still 
further increased in the present year by the greater loss 
on exchange in payment of guaranteed interest. But 

1 A small part of this is due to substitution of terminable annuities for 
permanent interest, and is therefore in the nature of an investment. 
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the account is in the initial stage, burdened with charges chap. 
on new lines which have not had time to pay. The . XIX ' 
frontier railways apart, which must always be worked at 
a loss, the average return on the capital outlay already 
exceeds 4-J per cent., although on several lines lately 
opened the traffic is still in a quite undeveloped state. 

The heaviest charge on the account, however, arises 
from the high rate of interest still paid to the Greatlndian 
Peninsula, the Bombay-Baroda, and the Madras Bail- 
ways, which will eventually be susceptible of large re- 
duction. The burden arising out of the guarantee on 
the older lines from the depreciation of the rupee is 
one which it would be irrational to suppose will recur 
on any new engagements made, and in the develop- 
ment of railways is to be found the best prospect of 
strengthening the financial position of the government. 

In no other way can the exchange difficulty be so 
effectually met as by the stimulus thus given to the 
export trade. The benefit to India itself from railway 
extension will be incalculable. Every consideration 
therefore points to the urgency for replacing the pre- 
sent condition of hesitation and inaction by a policy of 
sustained and vigorous progress. The first condition 
required for securing this result is that the government 
should arrive at a speedy decision as to the machinery 
to be employed for carrying out the business in this way. 

At present, halting between a half-hearted desire to exe- 
cute the work by its own agency and a disinclination to 
continue the guarantee system, it has brought the busi- 
ness almost to a standstill, for the annual grant made to 
State railways, besides that it cannot be certainly counted 
on, is utterly inadequate for the wants of the case. 

At first sight there might appear much to be said state con- 
in favour of railway construction being carried out in straotlon - 
future by Government agency. The Government can 
certainly borrow more cheaply direct than through the 
agency of a company under guarantee; it commands 
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the services of a staff of very able engineers, whose 
work is as economical as it is good. But while India 
and its people are highly prosperous, the Government 
itself is in a state of great financial embarrassment ; the 
inevitable tendency to regulate railway expenditure 
with reference to the ways and means of the year would 
be fatal to the prospect of carrying out construction in 
this way with vigour and regularity. Every change in 
the state of the Treasury will be reflected in its railway 
policy ; hesitation and vacillation — fits of energy suc- 
ceeded by suspension of work, variation in the grants 
of work varying from year to year, almost from month 
to month ; this has been the condition exhibited in the 
past and will certainly be maintained in the future. 
Nor is it desirable that a Government already over- 
worked, should load itself with the burden of under- 
taking directly a laborious business of this kind. There 
is further great objection to the creation and main- 
tenance of any more public establishments than are ab- 
solutely necessary. In most self-governing countries, 
indeed, the growth of these establishments is becoming 
a serious political danger. In India the danger assumes 
another phase of the same kind — that in a country 
where there is little public opinion and where amongst 
the English community the official element largely pre- 
ponderates over the unofficial, the services should be- 
come too strong for the Government. But the first 
objection is the greatest of all, and it is conclusive. 
The best and only satisfactory method for ensuring re- 
gular and sustained railway progress is by the employ- 
ment of a separate agency, that is, to entrust the busi- 
ness to joint stock companies. 

If this decision is arrived at, there remains to act 
upon it by fixing terms which shall be sufficient, but 
not more than sufficient, to attract English capital to 
the business. The Government have lately after much 
delay announced the terms on which they are pre- 
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pared to entertain proposals for the construction of chap. 
new lines. These terms, formulated as being those ■ — 
which must in future take the place of a guarantee, 
are : that the preliminary survey for a railway shall be 
undertaken at the cost of the State ; that the land to be 
taken up shall be acquired by the Government, and 
given free of cost to the company ; and that a rebate 
or discount shall be allowed to the new line for all 
traffic receipts brought by it on to, or received by it 
from the old line ; this assumes that the new line will 
be an extension of an old one, as in fact almost every 
new railway must be. This rebate is obviously another 
form of guarantee. But it is one thing to lay down 
conditions, and another that they shall serve the de- 
sired purpose of stimulating railway progress, and it 
seems doubtful whether a guarantee simple in form 
and readily understood, would not be more attractive 
to the investor, while not involving any greater liability 
to the State than these somewhat complicated terms. 

The present state of the silver market is distinctly 
favourable to a guarantee, even in gold, because the 
fall which has occurred cannot in reasonable proba- 
bility go further. If, however, the needful capital can 
be obtained without a guarantee other than the dis- 
guised one now proposed, by all means let the guarantee 
be dropped. How far the proposal will serve its pur- 
pose has yet to be seen. But in any case, if English 
capital is to be freely obtained for Indian railways, 
two conditions at least must be satisfied. The curious 
notion seems to pervade the official mind that the in- 
ducement which leads to the formation of companies 
is the prospect of a dividend on the part of the share- 
holders. Even if this were the cause, it is certain that 
the ordinary investor cannot afford to wait while the 
process of return is in course of development. This 
difficulty has been got over by an Act lately passed , 1 
1 57 & 58 Viet., Cap. xii. 
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under which it becomes lawful to pay dividends out of 
capital during the process of construction, which is in 
fact equivalent to loading the enterprise with a certain 
extra dead weight of expenditure, unproductive, but 
necessary under the circumstances. But investors alone 
do not get up railway schemes. The authorities in India 
and at the India Office have not apparently got to the 
points of understanding that, for this class of business as 
for any other, a special agency is needed, which must 
be paid for its services — the promoters who have to be 
responsible for raising the capital, and who, in order 
that subscriptions shall be forthcoming, have to under- 
write or procure underwriters for the amount ; and 
that they will not undertake this, with the risk or dis- 
credit of failure, without adequate return. There must 
in short be a lump sum provided at the outset for com- 
mission, under whatever name it be called, in addition 
to the actual cost of constructing the line. This con- 
sideration explains how it is that while in every mush- 
room South American Republic foreign capital is forth- 
coming for its railways, India fails to get any without 
a guarantee. But surely there is a mean between 
the state of things where every one from the Prime 
Minister or President downwards has to be squared — 
where the interests of the promoters are made the first, 
and those of the shareholders the last consideration, 
and the condition which those who conduct affairs in 
India appear to think reasonable and sufficient, that 
railway projects should be got up by the investing 
public themselves, simply with the prospect of ulti- 
mately getting a moderate interest for their money. 
The present state of Indian traffic returns shows that 
any well planned line, with the economical modes of 
construction now in force, can bear this loading of a 
reasonable profit to the promoters and underwriters 
who raise the loan, and of interest during construction 
to the shareholders, and yet return a good profit. 
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But while new companies may be usefully esta- 
blished for raising capital and constructing new lines in 
various localities, the agency of existing companies may 
be employed to still greater advantage for carrying out 
the extensions required to the lines under their manage- 
ment. Hitherto the procedure in this respect has been 
in the last degree cumbrous and unnecessary. In the 
case of the Delhi-Kalka line, for example, which is ob- 
viously an extension of the East Indian, a company 
was got up to raise the capital and construct the line, 
which on completion was made over to the latter com- 
pany on lease to work, the staff which had been got 
together for making the line being thereon dismissed, 
while the London board of the new Company is retained 
solely for the purpose of distributing the dividend to 
shareholders. Obviously this extension could have 
been carried out with greater economy and without 
this roundabout process by the existing company. A 
very pressing requirement at the present time is that 
the contracts between all the old companies and the 
Secretary of State should be so modified as to admit 
of his giving them borrowing powers for such exten- 
sions and the other approved works necessarily arising 
out of the development of their traffic. 

But while railway construction should be entrusted 
to companies, the advantage to the Government from 
the possession of the railways is so great that the con- 
dition of the right of eventual purchase will no doubt 
be provided in all future, as it has been in all past 
contracts. If to the condition of purchase be added a 
firm adherence to the wise policy now being pursued of 
paying off the purchase-money by terminable annuities, 
the State will eventually become the owner of this 
great and lucrative property free of encumbrance, a 
source of financial strength such as is presented by no 
possible mode of taxation. 

On the other hand, if while State ownership of the 
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railways should be a cardinal point of policy, the first 
construction of the railways should not be undertaken 
by the State, still more desirable is it that the Govern- 
ment should divest itself of the working of completed 
lines. Over and above the disadvantages already stated 
as regards the first case, are those involved in the 
great and increasing burden of conducting a great rail- 
way traffic. Government management of a railway is 
shrouded in mystery. In the case of a private com- 
pany the responsibility rests with the visible head ; in 
the working of State lines it can never be known how 
far the blame for mismanagement and omission to make 
im provements is shared between the ostensible ma- 
nagement and an obstructive controlling department 
at headquarters ; the Government of India should not 
place itself in a position to appear responsible for bad 
a dminis tration in any branch. Moreover, an incurable 
defect attaches to government management in the con- 
stant movement of the esecutive officials from post to 
post, a condition incompatible with good administra- 
tion. 

All future contracts, then, should provide for the line 
being leased to the company which makes it, and the 
government may with great advantage also divest itself 
of the working of the lines which it still retains. The 
case of the East Indian Railway offers a valuable prece- 
dent on this head. The company, as reconstituted in 
1880, has a working lease of the line with a capital of 
about one-fifth that of the original company, to cover 
the value of the stock taken over. 1 The profits on the 
working of the line are charged with the payments of 
the annuities due to the shareholders on the old stock, 
and with 4 per cent, guaranteed to the shareholders on 


1 The reconstitution of the East Indian Bailway Company on its 
present basis, was practically the act of General Strachey, then a Member 
of the Indian Council and now Chairman of the Company ; one of the 
many remarkable and beneficial measures due to the labours and genius 
of this distinguished man. 
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the new — or to be more accurate, with, a rate of a nn uity 
equivalent to that interest ; of the surplus, four-fifths 
goes to the government and one-fifth to the company. 
The working of this line is remarkable both for the 
large increase of traffic which takes place from year to 
year, and the extraordinary economy with which it is 
administered — the working expenses being less than 30 
per cent, of the gross receipts, a result, it is believed, 
not attained by any other railway company anywhere. 
What that company now needs is the power to make 
the extensions which could be profitably carried out in 
various directions, and which are urgently required in 
the interests of the country. But the company has no 
borrowing powers ; it is dependent on the government 
for the supply of increased capital for this purpose, be ing 
in this respect on the footing of a government line, and 
suffering equally with the government railways both in 
limitation of the supply of funds, and in the vacillation 
and uncertainty which attend the allotment of them. 
This allotment of late has been insufficient even for the 
purchase of the necessary additional rolling stock re- 
quired to carry the increased traffic, while the work of 
extension is practically standing still. Great is the need 
that, as has been proposed, borrowing powers should be 
given both to this company and to all other guaranteed 
lines to enable them to carry out their needful develop- 
ments when these are approved by the government, in 
the methodical and systematic way which alone is com- 
patible with economy in construction, instead of with 
petty instalments of additional capital, doled out in 
varying sums and at uncertain intervals. 

Whatever reforms of system be introduced, and how- 
ever much the government may divest itself of the 
burden of direct construction and management, the 
operations of the railways are so intimately connected 
with the financial interests of the State, that the govern- 
ment must continue to maintain an effective control 
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over them. An administrative agency of some kind 
will always be necessary ; and in this respect also re- 
form is urgently demanded. The existing procedure 
for de aling with this branch of public affairs sufficiently 
accounts for the blunders and vacillations of the past, 
and offers a conspicuous warning for the future. 

The railway business of the Indian Government is 
naturally of a kind to be largely dealt with at home 
as well as in India itself, and the machinery of the 
India Office is singularly ill adapted for the purpose. 
The Secretary of State, coming with everything to learn 
to the charge of a department which is concerned with 
every branch of affairs, and unable to give more than a 
mere fragment of his time to the task, especially in 
these days of the interminable sittings of Parliament, 
can deal with the business in any one department only 
in the most perfunctory manner. The effective conduct 
of the business must perforce be left to the permanent 
staff, the head of which, as regards each department, is 
a Committee of the Council. Such a body, if suitable 
for reviewing the proceedings of others, is a bad form 
of agency for almost any kind of executive business ; 
and especially inappropriate for the prosecution of 
railway business is a committee of old soldiers and 
civilians who come to it late in life, without any pre- 
vious experience of the conditions with which they 
have to deal, and whose responsibility is nullified by 
the circumstance that their action ends with a recom- 
mendation to take action which is liable to be set aside 
by the collective Council. In a later part of this work 
a reorganisation of the India Office is suggested, which 
would furnish one responsible permanent head for this, 
as well as for the other departments into which it is 
divided, and with such a change there might be a 
reform in the mode of transacting business at the India 
Office, which now drives everyone who comes in contact 
with it to despair. But after all, Indian railway affairs 
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in. all tlieir details must be transacted in India, and 
there the defect of procedure is even more glaring. 
Thirty years ago, when the departmental or cabinet 
system of Government was first introduced into the 
Governor General’s Council, the Governor General him- 
self took charge of the Public Works Department. 
With the rapid increase of business in all its details 
which took place after the Mutiny, the head of the 
Government soon found it impossible to superintend 
directly the Public Works as well as the Foreign Office, 
and the former was made over to one of the two 
civilian Members of the Council to hold in addition to 
one of the civil departments. In every other branch 
of the Government, law, army, revenue, finance, the 
Member of Council in charge was an expert in that 
particular line. In this case he was practically entirely 
ignorant of the business he was called on to administer, 
and grievously have public works interests suffered in 
consequence. It may be said that the same condition 
obtains in England, where all the ministers of depart- 
ments are frequently changed, and always come and 
often remain from first to last quite ignorant of the 
business which they are nominally supposed to transact. 
But then in England the minister works in the light of 
day and under the constant criticism of Parliament ; at 
any rate he has to assume a knowledge if he has it not, 
and in most cases to come to a decision ; and he is aided 
by a permanent staff who spend their lifetime in the 
office. But in India, where it is the custom for business 
to be dealt with directly by the members of the govern- 
ment, singly or collectively, in a much more minute 
degree than obtains in England ; that a minister should 
be entirely unversed in the business he is called on to 
deal with, is a condition unknown in any other branch 
of affairs. The head of the War Department is always 
a soldier ; of the Finance Department a trained 
financier ; of the Legislative Department a lawyer ; 
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the revenue business of the Government is transacted 
by a civilian thoroughly trained and of long experience 
in that branch of affairs. It would be thought a mon- 
strous thing to shift these ministers about among the 
different departments, but it is not more absurd to 
place an entirely untrained man at the head of so 
complex and extensive a Department as that of Public 
Works, which requires special knowledge and training 
just as much as any other. Moreover, under the tra- 
ditionary rule always acted upon, that one of the two 
Civilian Members of the Council should be taken al- 
ternately from Madras and Bombay, the charge of the 
Public Works Department has usually fallen to the 
Councillor chosen from these provinces, apparently by 
seniority, who has possibly passed his life in the blame- 
less discharge of duties connected with the law or 
revenue courts, who knows nothing of Indian affairs 
outside his own province, to whom the great problems 
of railway construction and administration have never 
presented themselves in any form, and who is unac- 
quainted with the qualifications of the members of the 
large service at the head of which he is placed, and 
from which he has to make the selections for all the 
higher posts. The Indian Government have been for- 
tunate in securing a succession of very able and ex- 
perienced men for the post of Secretary to the depart- 
ment, 1 but ability and experience do not get full play 
in a subordinate position, and the Indian system suffers 
under the further defect that these officials are con- 
stantly changed. In England, the permanent under- 
secretary of a department will often hold that position 
for a great number of years, and so become the de- 
pository of great knowledge and experience ; in India 
the secretary and other superior officers succeed each 
other every few months, the rule which superannuates 
them at the age of 55 years carrying a man off into 

' * It may he again mentioned that the secretary to a department in 

India holds a position corresponding with the permanent under secretary 
of a department at home. 
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retirement just as lie lias worked his way to the top of 
the service. 1 The present mode of administrating the 
Indian Public Works is indefensible. It is at the root of 
almost all the mistakes, blunders, and objectless changes 
of purpose, and especially the lamentable delays which 
have occurred to discredit the Indian Government. 

An Act of Parliament passed in 1876 provided 
for the appointment of an additional member of the 
Governor General’s Council for Public Works purposes ; 
but the sanction given by this Act was only once made 
use of ; the appointment first made under the Act was 
not renewed, and save during the exceptional period 
when a distinguished civilian, Sir Theodore Hope, 
had charge of the Public Works Department, the 
Public Works administration has been the least satis- 
factory feature of the Indian Government ; with the 
increasing complexity and magnitude of the business to 
be dealt with, the need for reform becomes every year 
more urgent. The first condition for securing this is 
that a minister with the needful special knowledge and 
experience should be placed in charge of it. The ob- 
jection to increasing the number of the Governor 
General’s Council may be admitted. Even seven 
members are almost too many for prompt executive 
government. But if it be deemed inexpedient to pre- 
vent this increase by discontinuing to fill up one of the 
two seats reserved for members of the Civil Service, the 
same end might be secured by declaring the public 
works member eligible to sit and vote only when public 
works business was under discussion. 2 This would be 

1 It is a curious inconsistency in the Indian system, that the civilian 
in every branch is superannuated at a much earlier age than the military 
officer. If a major-general is considered to be physically fit for his post 
up to the age of sixty-two, it might be thought that a civilian could be 
kept to his work till at least the same age. A still greater age is not 
thought excessive for a Viceroy, the hardest worked man in the country. 

2 The addition of one word to the Act of 1876 would apparently effect 
what is desired; creating, instead of a member of the Governor General’s 
Council ‘ for Public Works purposes,’ a member 1 for Public Works pur- 
poses only.' 
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chap, in harmony with the English system, under which all 
v- X1 ; X — - the ministers have not equal rank as members of the 
Cabinet, and it would be appropriate to the requirements 
of the case, the qualifications to be sought for in a 
public works minister being not necessarily of a kind to 
make his opinions of value on the other matters with 
which the Government of India has to deal. The 
essential point, however, is that there should be a 
minister qualified by his antecedents for the post, speci- 
fically responsible for the conduct of public works, able 
to speak and act with authority, and not compelled, as 
the virtual head of the department — the secretary, has 
hitherto been, to work through a more or less ignorant 
and incompetent superior, who signs the papers put 
before him and has no opinions, or only worthless ones, 

. of his own. 

pubiie But this reform alone would not be sufficient. To 

works secure the continuity of policy and progress which 

board. hitherto has been lacking in such a lamentable degree, 

some more durable governing body than a single man 
is necessary. In a general way, no doubt, and especially 
for vigorous executive action, government by one man 
is better than government by a Board ; but in this case, 
where the interests to be dealt with are so various and 
complex, and in India especially where men come and 
go so quickly, the continuity of policy which above 
everything has to be aimed at can only be got by such 
an agency. Moreover, it is very desirable that the 
higher officers of the department should all be able to 
speak and act with authority. A Board, therefore, of 
which the minister should be chairman, and the three 
principal officers of the department, the Secretary to 
Government, the Director-General of Railways, and 
the head of the Irrigation Service, members, may be 
suggested as the machinery which should satisfy the 
needful conditions. 

With the creation of a body of this sort, it would be 
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possible to deal with the finance of railways and irriga- chap. 
tion in a more satisfactory way than is possible at ., XIX ' - 
present. The railway transactions are now all brought Eail ' wa y 
into the general accounts of the country, and in a very tobesepa- 
unsystematic and confusing fashion. The fact is that generai° m 
the Indian Finance Department is attempting to combine financial 

• • • "*■ o accounts 

two incompatible things — the English system of accounts 
and finance based upon annual grants and appropria- 
tion; and the accounts and finance involved in the 
working of a great property like the Indian railways 
and irrigation works. The system of yearly grants has 
been found highly inconvenient and impolitic applied 
to even the comparatively small expenditure involved 
in the naval defences of this country. To deal 
in this way with progressive expenditure already 
amounting to hundreds of millions is impracticable : 
the attempt must sooner or later be given up, and the 
sooner the better. Railway accounts and finance, 
at any rate, if not those of irrigation also, should be 
entirely separated from the general accounts of the 
country and dealt with, as they only can be properly, 
on commercial principles ; and for this purpose alone a 
Railway Trust appears indispensable. The proposed 
Board would serve this purpose. Under this reform the 
net revenue receipts or expenditure, as the case may 
be, of the railways would be shown by one final entry 
in the general finance accounts of the year, as so 
much revenue or outlay. The capital raised for rail- 
way purposes should also be kept separate from the 
other loans of the Government, and grants made there- 
from should not as at present be revocable. Only by 
separating railway finance in this way, from that of 
the general treasury, conjoined with the other reforms 
indicated, can fixity of purpose and methodical and 
economical progress be secured. 
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[The unit used here, ten rupees (B,x), is that which is now adopted in 
the public accounts of India ; a unit which twenty years ago was nearly 
equal in value to the pound sterling, and used to be treated in those ac- 
counts as actually representing that sum.] 

chap. The gross revenue of India, as shown in the public 
- xx ~ - accounts, is about 90 millions ; the gross expenditure 
accounts f° r l asfc tw0 years has been still larger. Thirty 
inflated years ago, when financial equilibrium had been restored 
of gross 3 " after the losses and special outlay caused by the Mutiny, 
receipts the revenue and expenditure were about 40 millions ; 
charges, twenty years ago they were about 57 millions. It 
would thus appear on a superficial view as if the public 
expenditure and revenue of India had increased during 
the last twenty years by more than 80 millions, and this 
has been assumed to be the case by some writers whose 
knowledge of the subject is not always on a level with 
the confident tone of the opinions they express upon 
it. This increase in the figures is in fact due to a large 
extent to the exhibition in a greater degree than for- 
merly of all receipts in the gross on one side of the 
account as revenue, and all charges for collection and 
so forth as expenditure. But it is still more largely 
due to the inclusion, on both sides, of the State trans- 
actions connected with the Indian railways, which are 
practically a new item in the public accounts. The 
inflation of the financial accounts due to this cause 
will go on increasing largely from year to year with the 
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development of these railways to such an extent as 
ultimately to render the other entries apparently insig- 
nificant — a distortion dearly purchased by the result. 
For even as a statement of the transactions which the 
figures profess to represent, they are misleading. In 
the accounts of 1893-4, the entry on the revenue side — 
about 20 millions in all — is made up of two items, 
16frd millions of gross traffic receipts on the railways 
worked directly by State agency, the working expenses 
of these, 8J- millions, being shown on the other side as 
expenditure ; and 8-J millions, the net traffic receipts of 
the railways worked by companies. The propriety of 
showing even the net traffic receipts as revenue is ques- 
tionable, because at present there is a loss on the whole 
account, the guaranteed interest being in excess of the 
receipts. But at any rate the circumstance that the 
receipts of one railway are collected directly by the 
Government, and those of another through the agency 
of a company, is no reason for dealing with the items 
in a different way, the less so that the management of 
the railways is frequently changing hands. One year 
the Government buys a line and undertakes the working 
of it ; another year it makes over one of its lines to be 
worked by a company. Clearly either the gross traffic 
receipts should be shown in all cases, or only the net 
traffic receipts. From the figures given nothing definite 
can be predicated until adjustments of the kind thus 
indicated as necessary are first made. As has just 
been pointed out, a new method is required for dealing 
with the financial transactions of the Government in 
regard to railways, in combination with the system of 
annual budgets. Apart from the financial distortion 
produced by the present mode of exhibiting the railway 
transactions, it seems misleading also to show miscel- 
laneous receipts of the army and other public depart- 
ments as revenue ; they are merely recoveries of over 
payments made, and not revenue in the proper sense. 
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This inflation of the finance accounts — the outcome of 
official purism — does not even satisfy the canon of ac- 
curacy, as representing the whole transactions of the 
Government, and is hardly more appropriate than 
would be the insertion in the accounts of a bank of all 
the cheques handed over the counter. 

In order to appreciate the relative improvement 
which has taken place in the finances, the net and not 
the gross revenue and expenditure for successive years 
must be compared. The following figures furnish this 
comparison for 1873-4 and 1893-4. It is not quite 
exact, because in the figures available for the earlier 
year, the loss by exchange (to be presently referred to) 
is shown in the lump sum, whereas in the later account 
it is distributed over the different heads under which 
the loss occurs. The comparison is, however, suffi- 
ciently complete for the purpose in view. It will be 
seen that the net revenue has increased from 39J mil- 
lions in 1873-74 to 50^ millions in 1893-94. This 
increase of 12-1 millions has accrued at a fairly uniform 
rate of rather more than half a million a year. The 
land revenue has furnished a proportionate share of the 
total increase, while generally the increase in the dif- 
ferent branches of revenue indicates a gradual and 
steady, but moderate, advance from year to year in the 
general prosperity of the country, a condition entirely 
borne out by the expansion of railway traffic and the 
statistics of the Indian trade. The increase in the salt 
revenue is accounted for partly by an increase in the 
duty, partly by increased consumption. It is practically 
the only obligatory tax in India, while from the facility 
of collection as an excise duty levied at the localities 
where the article is produced, or at the ports of entry, it 
is probably the least irksome form of taxation that could 
be devised. The most satisfactory item of revenue, 
however, as regards the people of India, is that derived 
from opium, it being not an impost upon them but an 
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article of export paid for in cash. Unfortunately, from 
a merely fiscal point of view, the opium revenue shows 
great falling off ; recovery is more than doubtful, and 
the loss accruing under this head will necessarily- have 
to he made good by other imposts, direct or indirect. 

Next to opium comes the revenue from stamps, 

millions. The considerable ‘ provincial rates,’ nearly 
3 -I millions, are made up of various local cesses, among 
them a small percentage on the land revenue appro- 
priated locally, tolls on roads and ferries, and other 
receipts realised locally and for the most part applied 
in the same way, but which are brought in the first 
instance to the credit of the imperial revenues. Pro- 
vincial taxation must not be confounded with provincial 
finance, which will be referred to later on. 

A long way behind the foregoing in amount come 
the assessed taxes, little more, and the customs a 
little less, than 1-J millions. The falling off in the 
latter as compared with the receipts of 1873-74 is 
due to the abolition in 1883 of the cotton and other 
duties. The forests, under the care and good manage- 
ment bestowed upon them in past years, have begun 
to furnish a substantial and increasing addition to the 
general revenue, now amounting to f- of a million. 
The tributes from Native States, about as much, fur- 
nished under treaties made with them at different times, 
vary little from year to year; The fees derived from 
the registration of deeds, less than a quarter of a million, 
completes the list of revenue. 

The ‘assignments and compensations,’ 1-J millions, 
to be deducted from the total revenue, represent among 
other items the drawback allowed to certain native 
states for their share of duties levied, mainly salt, but 
principally assignments made in lieu of land revenue 
received. 

These figures of the revenue of India tell their own 
story, and if we did not know the facts from other 
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sources, ■would furnish an immediate indication of some 
of the most marked conditions of that country. Just 
as from the English Budget may be inferred some of 
the primary characteristics of the English as a people 
largely given to strong drink, great consumers and 
great producers of various commodities themselves, 
comprising also a very large wealthy class, so the Indian 
Budget is unmistakably concerned with the circum- 
stances of a frugal people of simple habits, of whom 
very few are otherwise than poor and almost all are 
engaged in agriculture. The assessed taxes — the un- 
failing and almost boundless resource of the English 
financier — yield only about 1-| millions from 220 millions 
of people, indicating the almost entire absence of a 
middle class. The stamp duties tell the same tale, 
while generally the increase in the different branches 
of the revenue indicate a gradual and steady, but 
moderate advance from year to year in the general 
prosperity of the country. 

The land revenue, the mainstay of Indian finance, 
is revenue only in a special and technical sense ; it is 
really the rent of land, paid in most cases direct by 
the cultivator to the landlord, .and the only rent paid 
by the former. Succeeding to the system under which, 
from time immemorial, the ruler of the country has 
been recognised as the owner of the soil, and the 
occupier as his tenant, the East India Company gradu- 
ally substituted a money rent for the payment in kind 
obtaining under native rule, and rents fixed for a term 
of years in lieu of a certain proportion of each harvest 
from year to year. Unfortunately, through ignorance 
of the conditions subsisting on their first succeeding to 
the government, they went still further in the direction 
of fixity, and in the wrong direction. On the assump- 
tion of the government of Bengal by English officials, 
the mistake was made of taking the zemindars or 
farmers of the land revenue, whom they found in that 
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position, to be the proprietors of the soil. Going to India 
with the aristocratic notions derived from En g lish 
tenures, that the land must be held everywhere by the 
squire or great proprietor, the first English rulers of 
India took it for granted that the officials of the 
Mohamedan rulers whom they succeeded, to whom 
the land revenues had been farmed out, were the 
owners of the estates of which, at that time, they had 
charge, and these zemindars were declared to be the 
landlords of these estates in perpetuity, subject to the 
payment of the rents for which they were at the time 
responsible. This is what is known as the Perpetual 
Settlement of Bengal. Moreover while conferring these 
rights upon the zemindars, no action was taken to 
secure the rights of their under tenants; the profits 
from the rise in rents which took place with the 
advance in prosperity resulting from the establishment 
of peace, and its consequent increase of cultivation, 
were left to the zemindars, free to enrich themselves 
by rack-renting the peasantry ; and it is only within 
recent years that the claims of the latter to a similar 
fixity of tenure have been recognised, and a system of 
tenant right established in the province of Bengal. In 
that part of India, therefore, which from the long 
period of settled government enjoyed by it, accom- 
panied by the consequent influx of British capital, has 
attained to a greater advance in prosperity than any 
other part, the land revenue yields practically no 
increase ; the land owners, with enormously increased 
incomes, contribute nothing of that increase to the 
finances. The advance in the land revenue during the 
last twenty years from seventeen millions to twenty 
millions 1 has accrued in other provinces. Fortunately, 
by the time fresh accessions of territory were acquired, 
a more accurate knowledge of the actual conditions of 

1 After deducting from 21 J millions shown in the table, page 829, the 
proportion of the assignments and compensations entered at foot thereof. 
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land tenure throughout the land had been arrived at. 
It had been discovered that the state was the owner of 
the soil, and the zemindar only the publican or rent 
collector ; and the settlement of the land revenue was 
henceforth made directly with the cultivator — either 
collectively with the village for the land held by it, or 
with the individual peasant proprietor. The increase 
of revenue during the twenty years under review, is 
due mainly to the greater breadth of land brought 
under cultivation in the older provinces, and partly 
to accessions of fresh territory. But on the whole 
the assessment has actually become lighter, the propor- 
tion of the produce of the soil claimed as revenue or 
rent having been reduced from time to time. It should 
be added that the annual rate of increase hitherto 
accruing has for the present come almost to an end, 
the settlement over the great part of Northern India 
having lately been revised and fixed for a further term 
of thirty years. 

Turning now to the expenditure side of the account, 
the first item, interest, shows the satisfactory result 
that, wars and famines notwithstanding, the annual 
charge for the public debt has been reduced during the 
twenty years under review by nearly 2,000,000£ ; 
partly by the reduction of debt, partly by reduction in 
the rate of interest as the financial credit of the Govern- 
ment has rendered the conversion practicable. On the 
other hand, the account tells the same tale which is 
repeated in every country, of the greatly increased cost 
from year to year of both the civil administration and 
the army. But it should be explained that a large 
part of the increase is here apparent only, and is due 
to the ever growing burden of the loss by exchange. 
When the rupee was worth ten shillings, the Indian 
accounts were exhibited for financial purposes in sterling, 
the expenditure in India being taken at ten rupees 
to the pound. But when silver began to fall in value 
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CHAP, with respect to gold— about twenty-three years ago 
xx. ‘ — this mode of dealing with the accounts ceased to be 
' practicable ; the sovereign now represented more than 
ten rupees, and it became necessary to introduce a definite 
charge to provide for the loss by exchange in the remit- 
tance to England of the silver required for the sterling 
Loss by payments to be made in that country. With the con- 
exchange. ti nue d fall of the rupee the loss by exchange has gone 
on at an ever increasing rate. Twenty years ago it 
amounted to less than a million of tens of rupees. In 
18934 it had reached to over 10 millions, and in the 
present year will be very much more. But, exchange 
allowed for, still there has been a very large increase of 
the charges both for the civil administration and army. 
What has happened in this respect in every country 
in Europe has happened also in India. The large 
increase in civil charges is due to the development of 
the civil administration in all branches, in pursuance of 
demands which every government finds irresistible and 
which grow in strength with every advance towards 
what is called civilisation. The increase is caused also 
in great measure by the rise in salaries of all branches 
civil of the Native Civil Service which has been taking place 
charges. f rom y ear to year. The salaries of the English civil 
servants have meanwhile undergone no change, and the 
strength of the service has been largely reduced, although 
the boundaries of British India have been pushed 
forward to include large tracts of country on both 
the east and west. The cost of the home establish- 
ment also has somewhat decreased of late years — a fact 
which probably cannot be recorded of any other public 
department in London. And it is a remarkable and 
in one sense very satisfactory feature of Indian finance 
that, this loss from exchange apart, the total public 
expenditure during the last twenty years should have 
increased by only two millions — so that, if the rupee had 
remained at the old par of exchange, then other things 
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being tlie same, there 'would be at the present time, 
that is on the budget of 1893-4, instead of a deficit, 
a surplus of eight millions. The comparison is 
useful as indicating both the good management of 
the Indian finances and the tremendous liability placed 
on them by the fall of silver, a liability the further 
incidence of which in the future it is impossible to 
estimate, and which mocks all efforts at financial care 
and foresight. 

The military charges present the other great item 
of increase,' from 14J- millions to 22-J millions ; the 
exchange enters into this to the extent of 3 millions. 
It is partly due to the high pension rates arising out of 
the bad bargains made with the British officers of the 
old Indian army on its abolition, the full effects of 
which are now beginning to be felt ; to an increase of 
strength in 1885 when 80,000 men (10,000 British and 
20,000- native) were added to the army ; and largely to 
the increased cost ©f military stores, ammunition, and 
equipment of all kinds. The modern cartridge costs 
almost as much as did the obsolete gun of twenty years 
ago. The greater care now taken of the British soldier, 
both of his health and comfort, also involves expenditure 
at all points, while increased allowances of all kinds 
have been granted to the native army to keep pace with 
the attractions of civil life, as the class which supplies 
the soldier becomes more prosperous. There is no pro- 
spect of any reduction under these heads, but rather a 
certainty of further increase. The pay of the British 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers serving in India 
is converted into silver at the current rate of exchange 
— they being the only class of the British in India who 
do not lose from the fall of the rupee, and the charge 
on this head will go on increasing with any further fall 
in that coin. Military operations and military precau- 
tions of all kinds tend to become continually more 
expensive, while it must be remembered that the army 
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in India is now maintained at a very low strength with 
regard to the work it has to do even in peace time. It 
is moreover organised on a peace establishment only, 
and no machinery has as yet been provided for secur- 
ing its expansion in case of necessity. A beginning has 
been made of forming a reserve, but only a beginning, 
and so far the measure can hardly be deemed success- 
ful ; but effective measures for this purpose cannot be 
much longer delayed ; the native army is now main- 
tained with difficulty on its peace establishment, and at 
the outbreak of war recruiting might stop altogether 
if measures be not taken betimes to render the service 
more attractive. 

On all sides, therefore, there are continual liabilities 
for increased expenditure ; and one pressing liability in 
particular must soon be met. Owing to the fall of the 
rupee the position of the English public servant in 
Lidia, civil and military, has for the last three or four 
years been b'ecoming more acutely embarrassing. The 
status of what used to be known as the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the highest and most highly paid branch 
of the public service, has become thoroughly depre- 
ciated, and a remarkable exodus is now going on from 
it ; men are retiring into private life just as the prizes 
of the profession are coming within their reach, because 
they find by the simplest calculation that the sterling 1 
pension gives a better return than a nominal rise of 
salary in the depreciated rupee. To this class one great 
attraction, apart from the interest of the work and the 
sense of power it confers, has been that if the duties of 
the service were hard, and performed often in solitude 
and always in a bad climate, the life at least was one of 
ease and freedom from care about money matters. A 
man might live in comfort and yet lay by for his family. 
This attraction has disappeared, and the present mem- 
bers of the service are hurrying away from it to such 

1 A pension largely contributed to by deduction from their salaries. 
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an extent that there is already difficulty in securing 
men- sufficiently experienced for the higher posts. 
But if this is the condition of the Civil Service par 
excellence, the class which fills all the higher posts in 
that country, ‘that of the much larger class of public 
servants in other branches, Education, Post Office, 
Telegraph, Public Works, and others corresponding 
to the regular civil service at home, is still more 
serious. The pay of these has always been on a mode- 
rate scale, with only a small margin left after providing 
for the absolute necessaries of life in the East, which 
margin has altogether now disappeared. The officers 
of the army are in the same position. The public servant 
in India is placed at this disadvantage — that his official 
life there does not advance his interests to secure em- 
ployment for his sons. The old system of patronage 
pure and simple was no doubt defective, even vicious 
in some respects, but at any rate it often enabled the 
public servant to put his sons in the way of gaining a 
similar livelihood, for the appointments given away 
were bestowed for the most part on the sons of public 
servants. The open competition system has put an end 
to this ; but the public service is still practically the 
only career available for the sons of Indian officials, 
and to gain a place in this involves an education always 
expensive, and expensive in a special degree for those 
whose parents are living abroad. In any ease the chil- 
dren must be sent home and educated there ; the expense 
of sending a sick wife home, the loss of income caused 
by the breadwinner’s own sickness, are more than mere 
contingencies. It was the means of meeting these ex- 
penses which it may be said alone made life in India 
bearable. Only if a man lived on rice and dressed in 
calico could he have met the fall in the rupee without 
loss ; but his needs for the necessaries of life remain 
unaltered, while the price of everything has practically 
doubled. The result is that the life of the junior officers 
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in India, military and civil, has become one of real 
poverty and hardship. 

Nor have the necessities of the public servant him- 
self only to be considered. The gravity of the present 
state of things, if unremedied, lies in its inevitable effect 
on the character of the administration. Indian officials 
are exposed to special temptations ; it is not only unjust 
but dangerous that these should be increased. The 
present scale of salaries was established one hundred 
years ago to put a stop, not to corruption, but the 
irregular mode of emolument then in force. The Com- 
pany was a trading body first, a governing body after- 
wards, and, under the lax views then held on the subject, 
cheir servants likewise were allowed to trade and derived 
almost all their emoluments from that source. This was 
put a stop to, and salaries were established on a scale, 
generous at the time and liberal for many years after- 
wards, with the result that the character of the Indian 
public servant became and remained absolutely pure. 
Eeviled and slandered as are our Indian officials from 
week to week by an unbridled vernacular press, no 
suggestion of their corruptibility has ever been ventured 
upon; the charge would be too absurd to have any 
effect. But it is impossible to believe that t his immuni ty 
can be maintained unless some remedy be applied to 
the hardship to which the Indian official is now sub- 
jected ; when with his income practically reduced by 
one half, he finds it difficult to pay his way from day 
to day, and impossible to make any provision for his 
family or for old age. On all grounds, therefore, of 
justice to the present body of officials who were invited 
to enter the public service by expectations which have 
proved illusory, and to maintain the character and effi- 
ciency of the service in the present and future, a com- 
plete revision of the scale of pay with reference to the 
depreciation of the rupee is necessary. Something has 
been done in this direction after a not unnatural delay, 
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but a far more complete and comprehensive measure of 
remedy will have to be carried out, and quickly ; this 
involves a heavy additional charge. 

But while the government with its gold obligations 
is thus embarrassed by the fall of silver, and is in face 
of a position of financial difficulty which threatens to 
become still more acute, and in which it has only the 
consolation of being in no way responsible for the 
situation, nevertheless the fall of silver has not been 
without its compensations. It has not injured the tax- 
payer directly, and by stimulating exports has added 
to the trade of the country. Tested by every criterion 
for determining the condition of a country, the increase 
in internal traffic and foreign trade, and of the railway 
receipts, the capacity to buy and the capacity to produce, 
never were the people of India so prosperous as they 
are now. And if that country and its government were 
self-contained and without any liabilities to make gold 
payments, they might accept the present state of things 
with equanimity. It is not the silver-using countries 
which suffer directly by the fall in the value of silver. 
Indirectly indeed India does suffer through the dis- 
couragement given to the investment of English capital 
and especially in the check given to railway extension, 
the greatest present requirement of that country. 

Turning from the present to the past, one point 
comes out clearly from any enquiry into the subject — 
the remarkable stability of Indian finance. Wars have 
succeeded wars, and famine has followed upon famine, 
but the loans incurred for these account for only a 
small part of the expenditure involved. This was 
mainly defrayed from the revenue, year by year, and 
the debt incurred in the bad years was more than paid 
off in the good. The other special charges which have 
accrued of late years, as for the great works of harbour 
and frontier defence, have also been paid for, without 
borrowing, out of revenue from year to year. Few 
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chap, countries can show so good a record in this respect. 
. xx ' . Further, the financial condition has been even more 
satisfactory than appears on this view of it, in two im- 
Famine portant respects. First, as regards the so-called famine 
fund. The nature of this is frequently misapprehended. 
The liability of India to a recurrence of famine in some 
part or other of the country is only too well attested 
by the numerous visitations of that calamity during the 
historic period. A terrible famine occurred in Bengal 
in the latter end of the last century when many millions 
of persons perished; in 1833, the failure of the crops 
through the greater part of the North "West Provinces 
created an enormous degree of distress and a great loss 
of revenue. In 1868-9 occurred the great famine in 
Orissa ; the calamity falling on a roadless country, im- 
porting relief in the way of food became almost impos- 
sible. In later times the duty of conveying a food 
supply to the country affected by drought has been 
systematically undertaken by the Government, with a 
great mitigation of suffering, as in the famine of 1877 
which extended over the part of Bengal north of the 
Ganges, but at an enormous cost. In 1877 a Commis- 
sion was appointed, with Sir John Strachey — afterwards 
successively Lieutenant Governor of the North West 
Provinces, and financial member of the Government of 
India — at the head of it, to enquire into the whole 
subject of famine relief and to propose a definite system 
for coping with famines in future. Their report deals 
with the subject in a complete and comprehensive way. 
First, in place of a gratuitous distribution of food, they 
recommend the establishment of systematic relief works 
for the employment of the people whose crops have 
failed ; and that only where the ordinary operations of 
private trade are insufficient to bring the supply of 
food to the famine-stricken districts, the agencies for 
this should be undertaken by the Government itself. 
But even still more important than an effective system 
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of administering famine relief is the adoption of measures 
for preventing famine. Failure of the crops, indeed, can 
be averted only in those parts of the country where the 
configuration of the soil admits of the construction of irri- 
gation works, but what would otherwise be famine may 
be reduced to the less terrible scarcity of food by improv- 
ing the communications throughout the country, so as 
to furnish cheap transport. During the ten years end- 
ing in 1877, fifteen millions had been spent directly or 
indirectly upon famine relief. The Commission repre- 
sented, therefore, that an average expenditure to this 
extent might be anticipated in the future, and that this 
indicated the necessity for providing a yearly surplus 
of at least one and a half millions in the prosperous 
^ears, in order that the revenue might suffice to meet 
the charge without a further increase of debt whenever 
famine should occur. This is the origin of the so- 
called Famine Belief Fund established in 1877, an 
action which embodied the intention of the Government 
to set aside one and a half millions yearly out of 
revenue to be applied to: 1. Belief works during the 
actual occurrence of famine. 2. The construction of 
railways and irrigation works in districts liable to 
famine. 3. Paying off debt in anticipation of the need 
for incurring fresh loans on the occurrence of famine. 
This sum was to be applied yearly out of revenue to 
one or other, or all, or any part of these objects ; and 
the balance or surplus of the year was to be declared 
only after this sum of 1-J millions had been entered in 
the accounts as an item of the ordinary expenditure 
of the year. Thus supposing the sum to be wholly 
applied to paying off debt, then in ten years 15 
millions would be paid off, and on the recurrence of 
famine involving an expenditure of that amount, and 
the contraction of a corresponding new loan, the 
net result would be to leave the public debt at the 
same figure as at the beginning of the operation : the 
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15 millions borrowed would have been provided for out 
of revenue. So also if tbe 1^- millions were devoted to 
railway making or irrigation works ; tbe capital debt 
which otherwise would have been incurred for the 
purpose, would be pro tanto diminished, so that if 
eventually within the course of the ten years 15 mil- 
lions had to be borrowed for famine expenditure, the 
sum total of debt obligations would not be increased, 
because 15 millions of railway capital which otherwise 
would have been borrowed had been provided out of 
revenue. 

This is the operation of the so-called Famine Relief 
Fund. There was no fund in the proper sense of the 
term, as in the case of a bank setting aside a reserve ; 
the operation merely expressed the determination to 
provide 1-J- millions a year before a surplus was de- 
clared as a charge of the year for one or other of 
purposes which properly are in the nature of capital 
expenses. But it is obvious that in order that the 
operation should be a real one there must be a sur- 
plus, or at any rate a financial equilibrium remain- 
ing after it has been carried out. If the result of 
entering the charge for this fund in the accounts is a 
deficit, the operation ceases to have any meaning. 
Expenditure on railways, for instance, cannot be pro- 
vided out of revenue, when there is no surplus revenue 
from which to meet it ; while if, as has happened in 
the present year, a loan has to be raised in order to 
provide for the ways and means of the year, it would 
obviously be a purposeless proceeding to go through the 
form of paying off debt on the one hand, and incurring 
a corresponding amount, of new debt on the other. 
This explanation it may be hoped sufficiently disposes 
of the complaint which has been made by those who 
evidently did not understand the subject, that the 
Famine Fund has been abandoned. The fund, in the 
proper sense of the term, has never had any existence ; 
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the action contemplated could from the nature of chap. 

the case take effect only for so long as there was an - 

available surplus, and must necessarily be suspended in 
a year of deficit. The allegation made in certain 
quarters, that inasmuch as extra taxation was imposed 
for the purpose of creating this fund, it is a breach 
of faith to apply the proceeds of that taxation to any 
other purpose, hardly needs a serious reply. Had the 
total expenditure of the country remained at the same 
amount from year to year, then when the necessity for 
obtaining this surplus no longer existed, the taxation 
imposed to produce it might have been remitted. But 
in lieu of a surplus there is now a deficit which more 
than absorbs these proceeds. The contention that in 
this or any system of finance the proceeds of any par- 
ticular impost are ear-marked, and applicable to meet 
only one particular item of expenditure, would be raised 
only by persons unacquainted with the elementary 
principles of the subject. It would be as rational to 
contend that when a man takes a ride, so much of the 
distance covered is to be credited to the rider, and so 
much to the horse. 

It was never contemplated that this annual pro- 
vision for famine relief should be made perpetual. The 
Famine Commissioners reported that 20,000 miles of 
railway would suffice to ensure the means of cheap and 
speedy transport of food into every part of India liable 
to be affected with drought, of which 10,000 miles were 
already completed, but that even 5,000 more would go 
far to remove all further risk of serious difficulty in 
the supply of food to any part of any district in the 
whole country. Since that report was written 8,000 
more miles of railway have been opened, and although 
this addition includes some lines on the frontier carried 
out for other objects, still the particular 5,000 miles which 
were most pressing from a famine point of view have 
been constructed. It may be said, therefore, that India 
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chap, has now been made safe in that respect ; in proof of 
this, the failure of rain in Behar which occurred in 
1888 and again in 1891, which was nearly equal in 
extent to that which occurred in 1877, and in conse- 
quence of which full preparations were again made for 
meeting a famine by a scheme of relief works, never- 
theless produced only a severe scarcity, and the whole 
outlay of public money found necessary for purposes of 
relief was only between three and four lakhs. During 
the last thirteen years, since the report of the Com- 
mission and the establishment of this so-called Famine 
Fund, only about a third of a million has been spent on 
actual famine relief ; the rest of the surplus set aside 
under this head has been appropriated — 5-| millions to 
new railways. If millions to irrigation works, and 5^- 
millions to paying off debt. The total operations of the 
fund, therefore, have amounted to about 13 millions, 
and with that expenditure it may be said that the 
necessity for further outlay of the kind has come to an 
end. The scheme of famine protection has been carried 
out to the contemplated extent; the liability of the 
Government to incur a great expenditure on the direct 
relief of famine, in the supply of food or relief works, 
no longer exists. 

Net sur- The Indian revenue during the eleven years ending 
recenT in 1891-2 shows a balance of surplus of 8 millions ; if 

years. to this be added 12f millions spent on Famine Belief 

operations, 1 an outlay which any other government 
would have paid for by raising loans for the purpose, 
the virtual surplus during this period has been nearly 
21 millions. This is not a bad record. A period of 
deficits has now been entered on, due to the fall of 
silver, but as regards the finance of the future, a new 
and very satisfactory element of Indian finance arising 

1 Three millions more have been charged to the same account in suc- 
ceeding years, but as there have been deficits in these years of nearly the 
same amount, the money was not provided from revenue and is there- 
fore omitted from this statement. 
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out of the State railway operations has to be con- 
sidered. This has already been referred to in some 
detail in the preceding chapter. The Indian Govern- 
ment possesses in the railways it owns already, and 
others of which it may become the owner, a highly 
valuable and rapidly improving property. The general 
result of the railway accounts shows at present a deficit, 
or net charge over receipts, of one and a half millions 
a year ; but, as has been explained, this is mainly due 
to temporary causes which should soon disappear. The 
military frontier lines, indeed, which account for a small 
part of the loss, are not, and probably never will be, 
directly remunerative. But of the commercial lines 
owned by the Government, or of which the interest on 
the capital is guaranteed, some have been lately opened, 
and are not in full working order ; all of them promise 
to be remunerative in the early future. The most im- 
portant of the older lines are paying good dividends, 
although the cost of converting these into the gold 
guaranteed interest still imposes a charge on the 
revenue, but this rate of interest should be largely 
reduced when the Government purchase the lines on the 
expiry of the contracts now running. But further, the 
Government is not paying only the yearly interest on 
its railway capital account, it is, in effect, buying up these 
railways by the substitution of terminable annuities for 
the fixed annual interest. The increased charge con- 
stitutes therefore an investment, by means of which the 
Government will eventually become the owner of this 
great and valuable property. To this extent the finance 
accounts are actually better than they look, so far as that 
the future is being provided for in the present, and the 
nominal deficit of the year to that extent disappears. 
Whether the tax-payer in the present should be called 
upon to this extent for the relief of obligations in the 
future must be a matter of opinion which does not 
admit of being definitely determined one way or the 
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other ; but considering the liability under which the, 
Government of India is placed to meet possible calls in 
the future for military and political purposes, calls to be 
met from a revenue which, if steadily improving, is 
still inelastic, and not readily susceptible of large or 
rapid augmentation — the form of insurance exhibited 
by this gradual discharge of existing liabilities will 
probably be deemed not to err on the side of excessive 
prudence. At any rate, the financial conditions which 
admit of even a limited outlay on railway construction, 
and the process of extinguishing the railway debt being 
regularly carried on, cannot be otherwise than intrinsi- 
cally sound. There is indeed just now a dark shadow 
thrown over the situation by the loss in exchange, which 
threatens to become ever larger, and the consequences 
of which it is impossible to foresee, or for the Indian 
Government of itself to provide against, and which may 
baffle all the efforts dictated by prudence and foresight. 
Yet,, on the other hand, the danger may pass away again. 
Another great discovery of gold, and it might be dissi- 
pated as quickly as it arose. Not that the matter need 
be left to chance. There is of course a definite remedy. 
This is not the place for an essay on bimetallism, but so 
much at least may be said, that it is not the silver- using 
countries which suffer alone, or suffer most from the fall 
in value of that metal, a fact slowly but surely forcing 
itself on the comprehension of even the most prejudiced 
and hard of understanding. As soon as the conversion 
of the English treasury to sound economic principles is 
accomplished, a currency reform to relieve both Eng- 
land and India of present difficulties will come within 
measurable distance of accomplishment . 1 

1 When Sir William Harcourt complacently announces that he pins 
his faith upon a gold standard for England and a silver standard for 
India as the only sound currency basis, and spurns the bimetallic 
‘nostrum,’ one is reminded of the address of M. Diafoirus, senior, in 
Le Malade Imaginaire, when in recommendation of his son, Dr. 
Thomas Diafoirus, he says : 4 Above everything, what I admire in him — 
in which he follows my example— is that he is blindly attached to 
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No one familiar with. India would lightly entertain chap. 
the idea of additional taxation to meet the difficulty, - — 
although that country is more lightly taxed at present foui-eaT" 
than it has been at almost any previous time. But one available, 
source of revenue, free from the objections apparent to 
every other form of impost, is to be found in the restora- 
tion of the cotton duties. The history of this case is 
still so fresh in recollection that it is not necessary to 
recapitulate it. That the tax has not yet been imposed 
is due, not to any consideration for the people of India, 
but simply to the supposed exigencies of party govern- 
ment at home. The principle involved, however, goes 
far beyond one of pure finance. It opens up the larger 
question, whether the government of India is to be con- 
ducted in sympathy with the interests and feelings of the 
people of that country, or in accordance with the small 
and shifting policy of party needs ; as to which it may 
be said that, unless the steps lately taken are retraced, 
an injury will be done to the good faith and character 
of the British Government of India, which may and pro- 
bably will lead to far reaching consequences. 

Provincial Finance. 

We have so far been dealing with the revenue and Provincial 
expenditure of India as a whole. The different provin- howiar 
cial governments have also certain financial responsi- ina- 
bilities, involving a system of provincial or local finance, 
as it is termed, of which some account may here be 
given. First it should be explained that this is some- 
thing quite different from what might be inferred from 
the published records. For example, to the general 
account showing the revenue and expenditure of all 
India, a supplementary account is attached, professing 
to show the distribution of the different heads of re- 

the opinions of our forefathers, and that he altogether objects to listen to 
the reasons and experiences of the pretended discoveries of the age, 
touching the circulation of the blood and stuff of that kind.’ 
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ceipts and expenditure among the various provinces 
into which British India is divided ; and at first sight it 
might appear as if the Indian system of finance were 
primarily provincial, and that the imperial finances 
were built up simply by collecting together the several 
financial operations of these provinces, and so arriving 
at a general account for the whole country ; that is, as 
if the general surplus of the year was the sum of sur- 
pluses contributed by the various provinces after de- 
ducting the deficits of those provinces which do not pay 
their way. Such a view, although thus favoured by a 
superficial aspect of the accounts as presented, 1 would 
be however wholly erroneous. It may be observed 
that this distributed account contains, besides columns 
for the different provinces, a column with the heading 
‘ India, General/ in which are entered the operations 
of the departments — post office, telegraph, &c., directly 
under the Government of India, with which the Provin- 
cial Governments are not concerned. This heading, 
6 India, General, 5 also comprises the operations of 
various smaller provinces which are not provided with 
separate columns of their own ; and several items of 
revenue, of which salt, two millions, is the highest, are 
placed in that column, because the collection was 
effected in one or other of those smaller provinces. 
The railway receipts, also, shown in this column, are 
the receipts of the railways which are administered 
directly by the Government of India. On the other 
hand, the different provinces are not charged with mili- 
tary expenditure. The mode of showing this is indeed 
especially misleading, it is not all placed in the column 
6 India, General, 5 but is distributed between that and 
the columns for Madras and Bombay. As a matter of 
fact, the expenditure is all incurred by the Government 
of India and accounted for in one central office, and 

1 See, for example, the tables from p. 93 of the Statistical Abstract of 
British India for 1892-3. 
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afterwards distributed under these heads. This mode chap. 

XX 

of exhibiting the military expenditure, which is one of - — 
the last surviving relics of the old Presidency system, is 
thus absolutely inaccurate. The military expenditure 
shown under ‘ Madras ’is not merely the military ex- 
penditure incurred in that province, but includes that 
incurred in Burma, Mysore, and several other provinces ; 
the amount of military expenditure shown under 5 Bom- 
bay ’ is equally inaccurate. 

This account therefore gives no indication of the 
financial position of any one of the provinces. In order 
to arrive at an estimate of this, it would be necessary 
that all the general charges — as for the post office, &c., 
should be distributed among them. Many other ad- 
justments would need to be made. The sea customs 
are collected at the seaports, but obviously the pro- 
vinces in which these seaports are situated are not 
entitled to the whole of these duties. So also Bengal is 
credited with the revenue derived from all the opium 
manufactured in the north and east of India, because 
the administration charges of all the opium agencies of 
those parts are entered in the Bengal column. Bombay 
again is credited with the profits of the excise duty 
levied on the opium exported from the port of Bombay, 
none of which however is grown in the province of 
Bombay. The railway accounts are equally misleading 
as any indication of the conditions of provincial finance. 

The railway transactions, e.g., shown under ‘Punjab,’ 
do not refer to the railways within that province alone, 
but to the transactions of the great system of frontier 
railways known as the North Western Eailway, which 
extends throughout Sind and far into Baluchistan be- 
yond the limits of the Punjab province. 

Even if it were practicable to make this general 
adjustment of revenues and charges over the different 
provinces on a rational basis, no equitable distribution 
could be arrived at of the military charges. The troops 
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massed in Punjab are a protection to the whole of India, 
and admit of Bengal being denuded of troops ; but 
bow much of the cost of the Punjab garrison should 
be charged to the defence of Bengal it is obviously 
impossible to determine. Even if this and all the other 
adjustments could be effected, there remains the interest 
on the public debt, for which no sort of provincial 
allocation is practicable. It is quite impossible to 
predicate of any particular loan that it was contracted 
on behalf of any particular province or provinces. 

The practicability, therefore, of establishing any sys- 
tem of provincial finance based on total revenues and 
charges, such as has been proposed at different times 
by politicians and writers with the view of decen- 
tralising the labours of the Indian Government, dis- 
appears at once when the matter is looked into. The 
interests and obligations of the different parts of the 
country cannot be separated or distinguished from each 
other. And this being so, nothing useful is indicated 
in this direction by the so-called provincial accounts 
now published. The figures given in the different 
columns in which the items are distributed do not 
represent the respective claims and responsibilities- of 
the different provinces ; the columns to which these 
names are given merely represent the geographical dis- 
tribution of the different agencies through which the 
financial business of the Government of India is con- 
ducted, and through which the revenues are collected 
and the expenditure defrayed. Even so there is in 
most cases nothing provincial about them. The revenue 
and expenditure, for instance, shown under ‘ Bombay ’ 
represent the revenue and expenditure which pass 
through the books of the Accountant General at Bombay ,- 
and so with the other provinces. But the different 
Accountants General of provinces are imperial officers 
belonging to one of the departments acting directly 
under the Indian Finance Minister. Even where the 
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fiscal officer concerned belongs to the local service, as chap. 

the collector of excise or opium, his proceedings are ■ - 

regulated entirely by the financial department of the 
supreme government, and the intervention of the local 
government in the business is purely formal. In short, 
the figures exhibited, although they may be serviceable 
to the Finance Department itself, fulfil no useful pur- 
pose as regards the public ; they are simply calculated 
to mislead the inquirer, and might advantageously be 
omitted from all future returns. 

But although a system of provincial finance in the But pro- 
sense indicated is from the nature of the case imprac- 
ticable, that the different provincial governments should ments 
be without any financial responsibility has always been have 
a grave defect of the Indian administrative system. p““rsand 
As was pointed out in the former editions of this work, responsi- 
these governments, with all the high-sounding appara- blllties ' 
tus of governors and councils provided for some of 
them, were really nothing more in fact than the admini- 
strative agents of the supreme Government. But while 
they had no interest in financial economy, they had a 
strong interest in obtaining the largest possible share of 
the public money each for their own province. This 
condition of things was thoroughly unsound and pro- 
vocative of extravagance, and a practical reform of it 
was urged in the earlier editions of this work, the fol- 
lowing extract from which explains the case as it then 
stood, and indicated the sort of form by which the need- 
ful object could be effected : — 

‘ Thus, in effect, the general finance department is 
dependent rather on the forbearance and loyalty of the 
different provincial administrations for securing adhe- 
rence to its estimates, than on the action of its own 
officers. The law invests the Supreme Government 
with the most complete authority in regard to every 
kind of expenditure, but there is practically no means 
of enforcing it, for the only effectual check against an 
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chap, abuse of tbeir opportunities by - tbe local authorities 
xx - must necessarily be reserved for serious cases of finan- 
cial insubordination. Small breaches of rule cannot be 
treated with this gravity, and they will always be con- 
doned by public opinion. That a body, which in all 
its outward forms appears little removed in dignity and 
importance from the Supreme Government of India, 
should in reality have none of the attributes of a 
government, but be merely the executive agent of the 
central authority, is a relation hard to be distinctly 
apprehended by the public either in England or India, 
while it is one which the subordinate authority con- 
tinually chafes under, and struggles to escape from. 
Unfortunately, the efforts at liberty are made only in 
one direction. The Supreme Government is perpetually 
embarrassed by the occurrence of expenditure which it 
has not authorised, or which it would fain avoid, while 
no spontaneous efforts are made to assist it with addi- 
tional revenue. The provincial governments have a 
direct and very lively interest in obtaining for their 
share the largest possible amount of the public expen- 
diture. Their dignity and importance, and their popu- 
larity both with the public and with the services, will 
be enhanced by a liberal expenditure, as will also in- 
deed their administrative efficiency and the prosperity 
of the country, while the local press will always be 
ready to applaud any instances of outlay incurred for 
local purposes against the wishes of the supreme autho- 
rity. On the other hand, the provincial government 
has no immediate interest in increasing the revenue, 
for any addition made will not appear in any tangible 
form to the credit of the contributing province, but will 
be merged in the general revenues. Nor is it only, or 
even mainly, in matters of new expenditure that this 
embarrassment is created. No doubt the sentiment of 
obedience is usually sufficient to restrain the local 
authorities, even although there may not be the distinct 
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means of enforcing it. But it is, perhaps, rather in 
cases where reduction in existing expenditure is desired 
that the Government of India feels most distinctly its 
financial isolation. In such cases retrenchment has 
usually to be carried out, not only with the co-operation 
of the provincial governments, but often against their 
vigorous opposition. On these occasions the Govern- 
ment of India finds itself on one side, and all the local 
authorities arrayed on the other ; while the latter, re- 
garding the effect of expenditure merely as it increases 
their administrative efficiency, and being in no way 
concerned with the financial result, are always armed 
each with abundant reasons why reduction is impos- 
sible, or why, at any rate, it should not be applicable 
to their own province in particular. These ill-regulated 
financial conditions sufficiently explain the unsatisfac- 
tory relations so often obtaining between the supreme 
and subordinate governments, particularly those of 
Madras and Bombay, where the panoply of councils 
and ministerial officers with which they are surrounded 
renders their legal financial status especially incon- 
gruous, and because the privilege which they possess 
of corresponding directly with the home authorities 
often commits the Indian Government to expenditure 
against its own wishes. The same thing occurs more 
or less in every other quarter. There is everywhere 
manifested the same desire to secure administrative 
efficiency with the same indifference about the pro- 
vision of the needful means. Thus India, in its finan- 
cial aspect, is a federation of a most defective kind, in 
which there is no proper distribution of responsibility,, 
and where, from the nature of the case, the interests of 
the central and local authorities are liable to be con- 
stantly opposed. The remedy for this state of things, 
is to be found in that re-adjustment of the financial 
system already advocated, under which the contri- 
bution to be paid by each province to imperial pur- 
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poses should be limited to a fixed sum, and the balance 
of its revenues should be available for its own expen- 
diture. Another practicable arrangement would be, 
while retaining certain sources of revenue as imperial, 
to place others at the entire disposal of the local 
government, with the proviso that certain branches of 
expenditure which are now defrayed from the imperial 
exchequer should henceforth be met from these local 
revenues. Under either method the provincial govern- 
ment would be invested with a distinct financial respon- 
sibility and interest in financial success ; and while such 
a redistribution would not only lead the way to new 
methods of taxing, it presents the only effective plan 
for putting a stop to the administrative extravagance 
which is the cause of the present financial embarrass- 
ments. None but a very strong government could re- 
sist the continued pressure put on it from all parts of 
the country for increased expenditure in every branch 
of the service, and the Indian Government has often 
been in its financial administration exceedingly weak. 
But let the provincial governments be thrown on their 
own resources, and they will soon learn to limit their 
wants by their available surplus ; and that zeal for 
material progress which is now so often found in com- 
pany with a lofty disregard for the ways and means of 
effecting it, will no doubt be succeeded by a more busi- 
ness-like and sober temperament.’ 1 

The method of provincial finance which has been 
actually adopted carries out the principle thus advo- 
cated. Any attempt at decentralisation, in the sense 
of creating a system of provincial finance complete and 
self-contained, the budgets and accounts of which, when 
brought together, would make up a general budget and 
account for the whole of India, is impracticable for the 
reasons already given. What has been done is this. 


1 Indian Polity , 2nd edition, p. 439, 
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To each, province there has been credited a fixed part 
of certain items of the revenue collected within the 
province, against which is charged all the purely civil 
expenditure of the province ; the surplus, if any, arising 
on this account, is held to be at the disposal of the 
local government. The apportionment of revenue so 
made is purely arbitrary, and varies for the different 
provinces according to their relative prosperity. But 
generally these hypothecations comprise about one- 
fourth of the land revenue and the excise, three - 
fourths of that from stamps, seven-ninths of the assessed 
taxes, three-fifths of the forest revenue, and certain 
differing shares of the other items. Irrigation revenue, 
also, is brought into the account ; for example, in the 
North West Provinces the provincial account is charged 
with interest on the capital cost of the works at 4 per 
cent., and credited with the net revenue derived from 
them. 1 

The arrangement thus set up between the supreme 
and each provincial government in no way affects the 
mode of conducting or exhibiting the public accounts. 
These are still wholly imperial,, and the revenues re- 
ceived and payments made on whatever account are 
still recorded as such. There is no setting aside any 
part of the monies, either in the way of establishing 
separate stocks of coin, or even of an account. Nor 
are the provincial governments absolved from the rules 
req uir ing the sanction of superior authority — the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State, as the 
case may be — for all new establishments, or for in- 
creasing the salaries of members of existing establish- 
ments when those are in excess of a certain specified 
amount. Nor does this apparent hypothecation of the 

1 This debit of interest on capital is a purely paper entry ; the cost of 
these works has been long ago defrayed, partly out of revenue from year 
to year ; what remained as capital debt created has been merged in the 
general debt accounts of the empire. 
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chap, revenue appear in tlie public accounts ; the transac- 
. tions in question are recorded in a supplementary 
account, such as that which a landowner might keep 
with his agent in respect of a particular estate, on the 
understanding that the surplus income from this, after 
all expenses were paid, should be available at the dis- 
cretion of the latter for the improvement of the estate ; 
or the account which a man might keep with his wife, 
if w hil e him self paying all the family bills he agreed 
tha t any surplus arising on a certain fixed part of his 
income set aside for housekeeping, should be at her 
disposal 'to spend as she might wish. The practical 
effect of the arrangement is, that whereas formerly all 
proposals of a provincial government for increased ex- 
penditure of any sort were simply made on their merits, 
unaccompanied by any suggestions for finding ways 
and means, the burden of which fell wholly on the 
central authority, the provincial government is now 
bound to show that means are available from the 
balances accruing on the provincial accounts. Or, in 
cases where the expenditure is of a kind not involving 
the necessity for reference to higher authority, the pro- 
vincial government can employ the available surplus 
arising in the province at its own discretion. This is 
especially ‘the case in regard to public works, including 
such railways as are now placed virtually under pro- 
vincial management. 

These provincial contracts, as they are called, which 
are made for a term of years, thus give to the provin- 
cial governments a strong interest in keeping down un- 
necessary expenditure, because the larger the balance 
accruing on the contract, the more they have available 
for provincial purposes to spend at their discretion. 
It should be added that the Government of India neces- 
sarily claims the right, in case of urgent necessity, to 
levy contributions on the provincial balances in aid of 
the imperial exchequer, a claim obviously just and 
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reasonable. The provincial governments must take 
their share in bearing the financial strain caused by 
the fall in the rupee, or any similar difficulty. Such 
an emergency has twice arisen since the system was 
introduced. 

This explanation indicates the need of the entries 
shown in the Budget to record these provincial agree- 
ments. In the account of 1893-94, for example (p. 329), 
a deduction of Bx478,800 is made from the total im- 
perial expenditure, in order to arrive at the net charge 
of the year. The reason for making the entry will be 
readily understood from what has gone before. The 
expenditure of a provincial government is part of the 
imperial expenditure, and is shown under the respec- 
tive heads of the services concerned — civil administra- 
tion, public works, and so forth. But a debtor and 
creditor account is kept with each province, the 
proportion of revenue allotted to it being shown on 
the one side and the provincial expenditure on the 
other ; and upon this account a balance has, in the 
course of time, arisen to the credit of each province. 
If a provincial government were to spend in a year 
exactly the amount credited to it in that year, this 
balance would be unaltered, but such a precise identity 
between receipts and expenditure can never happen in 
practice. If, then, the provincial expenditure in a year 
is more than the proportion of revenue it is entitled to 
take credit for, the excess must involve a reduction to 
that extent of the balance at credit of the province. 
But the liability of the imperial government being to 
that extent reduced, the total of the imperial expendi 
ture should be correspondingly reduced. Similarly, if 
the provincial balance increases during the year by an 
excess of receipts over expenditure, although only that 
expenditure which has been actually incurred can be 
detailed in the public accounts, yet this increase to the 
provincial balance forms a new liability which must be 
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added to the total expenditure of the year, although 
as it has not been actually disbursed it cannot be dis- 
tributed over any particular heads of service . 1 

The introduction of these provincial contracts, by 
making the different subordinate governments share- 
holders with the Supreme Government in financial 
profits and interested in maintaining economy, has con- 
stituted a valuable administrative reform. They can 
still have no concern with army expenditure, nor with 
the public debt, the operations connected with which 
are for the most part conducted in England ; and many 
other’ general charges can be dealt with only by a 
central authority ; further, the portion of the revenues 
to be allotted to a province, must, as has been ex- 
plained, necessarily be determined in an arbitrary way. 
But with their powers even thus limited, the different 
provincial governments are for the first time invested 
with the attributes attaching to the name. What is 
now required is to carry the change still further in the 
direction of giving them greater and independent 
authority to deal with matters of expenditure, especi- 
ally in regard to charges for establishments. It may 
be added that a similar delegation of authority to the 
Supreme Government in this respect is greatly to be 
desired. At present the Governor General m Council 
cannot sanction a pension of five rupees a month, but 
must refer the case to the India Office. Great is the 
waste of time and money involved in such references, 
but the love of centralisation is to be found in every 
bureaucratic body, and the practice of requiring them 
will perhaps not be readily abandoned. 


. 1 The case may be illustrated by the analogous case of a landed pro- 
prietor who we may suppose agrees to allow his Scotch and Irish stewards 
each 1,0002. a year for the up keep of his estates in those countries respec- 
tively. The one spends 1,8002. in the year, anticipating his allowance 
by 8002. : the other spends only 9002., carrying forward 1002. to next 
year. The landlord’s actual cash outlay is thus 2,2002., but in mulring up 
his accounts for the year he would deduct 2002. in order to arrive at his 
virtual expenditure as compared with his income. So with the Govern- 
ment of India vis-a-vis to the Provincial Governments. 
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THE HOME GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The body of merchants styled the East India Company 
derived their authority from charters given by the 
Crown, the first of which was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1601. These were renewed with modifications 
at various times, the last of them being a charter 
granted in 1752 by King George II. Under these 
charters the Company had in course of time undergone 
various changes from its original form, and was invested 
with authority to raise troops, to carry on war, and to 
occupy territories in India and the Eastern Seas. The 
first statutory recognition of British India is contained 
in the Act of 1773, 1 by which the administration of 
India was vested in a Governor General and a Council 
at Fort William, in Bengal. This Act however did not 
touch the home administration of the Company, which 
remained under its ruling body, the Court of Directors, 
until the passing of Pitt’s bill of 1784, 2 known as the 
Eegulating Bill, which created the Board of Control 
over Indian affairs, an organisation which lasted until 
the abolition of the rule of the East India Company m 
1858. This body was to consist of not more than six 
Privy Councillors, three of them being the two principal 
Secretaries of State — the whole number then existing — 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Three of the 
members constituted a board, the senior of them, in 

1 13 Geo. Ill, C. 63. 3 24 Geo. Ill, 0. 25. 
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the absence of a Secretary of State or the Chancellor, 
was to preside. All the commissioners might sit in 
Parliament. The Board was vested with full power and 
authority to direct and control all operations and con- 
cerns which- in any wise related to or concerned the 
civil and military governments and revenues of India. 
The inclusion of the Secretaries of State and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer provided for the business of 
the Board being brought when necessary under the 
view and within the control of the Cabinet. But the 
active and practically the sole control of affairs rested 
with the nominated commissioners, whose salaries were 
chargeable to the revenues of India. 

The provisions of the Act of 1784 regarding the 
Board of Control were slightly modified by the Act of 
1793, 1 in which the first Commissioner named in the 
Letters Patent constituting it was declared to be the 
President of the Board. It was also provided that two 
Commissioners might be appointed from outside the 
Privy Council, and that the Secretary might be a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, so that his office became a party 
appointment. Under this change the collective action 
of the Board appears to have become little more than a 
fiction, and it consisted virtually of the President alone, 
who was always a member of the Cabinet, with the 
parliamentary secretary as his mouthpiece in the House 
of Commons, if he was a peer. In the India Act of 
1833 2 no specific number of Commissioners was laid 
down, and the qualification of belonging to the Privy 
Council was omitted: they might be ‘such persons as 
His Majesty shall think fit to be and who shall accord- 
ingly be styled Commissioners for the affairs of India.’ 
Accordingly, after the passing of that Act the number 
of Commissioners was reduced first to four and later to 
two, including the President ; and in 1841 and after- 
wards only a single Commissioner (the President of the 
1 33 Geo. Ill, 0. 52. 3 3-4 William IV, C. 85. 
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Board) was appointed, the first to hold the office under chap. 
these conditions being Lord Ellenborough, who filled 
it for a few months until appointed Governor-General 
of India. 1 

From 1841 therefore the Board as a matter of fact 
had ceased to exist, although the officer who exercised 
its functions was still styled President of the Board, this 
being one of the numerous legal fictions which abound 
in our administrative system. 

Means of exercising the control contemplated by the Procedure 
Act of 1784 and succeeding Acts were very fully pro- C ising 6r ~ 
vided therein. Not only was the Board given full access 
to all the records and correspondence of the Company ; pany. 
the Court of Directors were also required to supply 
copies of all orders and despatches sent to India within 
eight days of sending them, and all despatches from 
India immediately on the receipt of them. No order 
could be sent to India without being first submitted to 
the Board for approval ; full power was given to the 
Board to make any alterations in the despatch, which 
the Court were bound to send in its altered form after, 
if they so desired, an exchange of opinions thereon ; 
and if the Court failed to frame despatches within four- 
teen days, the Board might itself frame the despatches 
which the Court was bound to send on. Further a 
‘ Secret Committee ’ of the Court, limited to three mem- Secret 
bers (in practice to two, the Chairman and Deputy ^ttee. 
Chairman) was constituted and sworn to secrecy, 
through which Committee the Board might send secret 
orders to the Government of India, which the Secret 
Committee was bound to transmit as from themselves. 
Similarly, any despatches from India marked ‘ Secret 5 
were to be recorded at the India House in the Secret 
Committee, and delivered to the Board without being 
seen by the other Directors. 

1 He had held the office also on two previous occasions under the old 
conditions. 
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It is a remarkable illustration of the illusive effect' 
of form in constitutional affairs, that although these 
provisions which transferred all real power and autho- 
rity from the Company to the Crown were clearly set 
forth in an Act of Parliament and repeated in succeed- 
ing ones, the circumstance that the Court of Directors 
was still maintained as the ostensible ruling authority 
and the actual channel of communication between the 
Governments in India and at home, nevertheless sufficed 
entirely to disguise from public attention the actual 
state of things. For the period of three-quarters of a 
century during which this system remained in force, it 
was popularly supposed that the Court of Directors were 
alone conducting and controlling all the affairs of India. 
Sir Charles Napier and his brother biographer de- 
nounced the Court and some of the Directors by name 
in virulent terms for withholding prize money claimed 
to be due to the former for the conquest of Sind, a pro- 
ceeding for which a single member of the Cabinet was 
immediately responsible, and with which the majority 
of the Court had nothing to do, and no official know- 
ledge of. Similar ignorance obtained generally among 
the English public. Much public astonishment was 
expressed when Sir John Hobhouse stated before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons that the 
invasion of Afghanistan in 1838 had been carried out 
wholly by his orders as President of the Board. Great 
is the force of official shams. 

But while the minister whose individuality was con- 
cealed by the apparatus of a board was thus generally 
omnipotent in the direction of Indian affairs, his powers 
were limited in one important respect. The Board of 
Control could not increase salaries or grant allowances 
or gratuities, except on the proposal of the Court first 
made and after reporting the matter to Parliament — a 
condition which placed a salutary check on jobbery in 
appointments. And the Company were left for a time 
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their monopoly of trade to the East ; the monopoly chap. 
was restricted by the Act of 1813 to trade with India, 
while in 1833 their trading powers were abolished. 

And to the Court was left all patronage of appoint- 
ments to India ; the nomination, subject to the approval 
of the Board, of the Governor General, the Governors 
of Presidencies and Commanders-in- Chief, and all first 
appointments to the civil and military services. This 
patronage was the great object of a seat on the Court, 
a position gained, not by meritorious services or per- 
sonal distinction, but through election by the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, the canvass for which, 
always long pursued, often through many defeats 
in order to obtain eventual success, was as degrading 
as such a pursuit must be. The goal once reached, 
the Director received his share out of the general fund 
of nominations to the Indian services, which was equally 
distributed among the collective body, the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the Court (offices filled in 
rotation) getting however a double share. This was 
patronage pure and simple, bestowed without any 
divided responsibility, and for the most part entirely 
on private grounds. A Director might sometimes give 
his nomination to the son of a distinguished officer, 
but no instance is on record of the Court collectively 
awarding a single nomination to the relative of a public 
servant in recognition of his merits. And the bestowal 
of nominations naturally followed the order of value ; 
sons and nephews were appointed to the Civil Service, 
or if they were not clever enough to pass even the 
very limited test of qualification laid down for that 
service, then to the well paid Cavalry. Next in value 
came direct appointments to the Infantry, and, lastly, 
for those who had the least personal claims, nomina- 
tions to the Company’s Military College at Addiscombe, Aaais- 
the cadets from which supplied the Artillery and iiSiey- nd 
Engineers — services in which promotion was excep- bui > 
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tionally slow ; while the cadets who failed to come up 
to the standard for those services were appointed to 
the Infantry. The educational arrangements of the 
Court were in strict keeping with the relative direc- 
torial interests ; Haileybury College, where the young 
civilian was educated, was maintained on a reasonable 
scale of comfort, and equipped with a very able staff 
of professors, while a shower of prizes descended on 
the students. At Addiscombe the cadets were badly 
lodged and insufficiently fed, while the place was 
altogether lacking in the appliances for military 
training as for recreation ; there was no riding school 
or gymnasium ; not even a fives court. A high 
standard of work was maintained at the top of each 
class, owing to the competition among the cadets to 
gain places in the Engineers or Artillery ; but although 
the hours of study were inordinately long, leaving to 
the industrious cadet absolutely no time for exer- 
cise, save a little perfunctory drill, the standard of 
qualification for the Infantry was of the lowest, and 
might be reached after two years of continuous idle- 
ness. No medical examination was imposed on can- 
didates for the Army, and it was an illustration of the 
Company’s system that the Military Secretary at the 
India Office was a senior clerk on the establishment 
who had passed his life peaceably in London. But 
indeed there was nothing in the composition of the 
Court of Directors to qualify them for the government 
of India in any part of its affairs, and all the arrange- 
ments connected with it indicated the inadequacy of 
such a body to the duty. That the result was not 
unsuccessful on the whole for many years was because 
they interfered so little with the actual administration 
of India, and because the conditions of that country 
developed a body of statesmen and soldiers equal to 
the task. But although the action of the Court and 
the Board of Control was generally that of a drag on 
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progress, this obstruction was not necessarily exer- 
cised on the side of real caution. There is no evidence 
to show that any warning was ever given by these 
bodies, or any sense exhibited of the danger of de- 
nuding the older provinces of British troops with the 
extension of their territories, or of the continual ex- 
pansion of the great overgrown homogeneous Bengal 
army; and it was the rule of seniority strictly main- 
tained by the Court, not only in regimental promo- 
tion, but in succession to commands, which as much as 
anything contributed to the decadence of the Indian 
military system and the catastrophe of the Mutiny. 

In 1858 the Government of India passed from the 
East India Company to the Crown, and the adminis- 
tration of the Court of Directors came to an end. The 
Act of Parliament passed in that year 1 after many and 
long debates abolished the Board of Control, and in- 
vested the home government of India in a Secretary 
of State with a Council. The constitution of this Coun- 
cil was especially the subject of protracted discussion 
in the House of Commons, in which the leading mem- 
bers of both sides took a prominent part. It was 
ultimately decided that the Council should consist of 
fifteen persons, of whom eight were to be appointed 
by the Court from their own body, the other seven 
by the Crown. Vacancies arising in the first class 
were to be filled up by election of the Council, 
vacancies in the second class by the Crown. The 
major part of the Councillors were to be persons 
who had resided ten years at least in India, and who 
should not have left India more than ten years before 
appointment. The appointment of a Councillor, who 
was ineligible to sit in Parliament, was to be held 
during good behaviour, but he was to be removable on 
an address by both Houses of Parliament. Business 
was to be transacted by the Council collectively ; all 
1 21 & 22 Viet., C. 106. 
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despatches to India were to be signed by the Secretary 
, of State, to whom also all correspondence from India 
was to be addressed. Power was given to the Secre- 
tary of State to override the decision of a majority of 
his Council, his reason for so doing being formally 
recorded, when any members of the Council present 
might also record their opinions. The machinery of 
the Secret Committee was maintained, but its powers 
were concentrated in the person of the Secretary of State, 
who was authorised to send out secret despatches to the 
Governor of India which would not be seen by any of 
his councillors ; similarly, despatches from the Govern- 
ment of India marked ‘ secret ’ were to be seen only by 
him, and were not to be communicated to the Council. 
The Act further provided that no grant of any part of 
the Indian revenues could be made without the concur- 
rence of a majority of votes at a meeting of Council. 

These provisions are still in force, but some modi- 
fications have been made in the constitution of the 
Council. In 1869 an amending Act was passed ] putting 
an end to the election of a portion of the Councillors, 
and providing that all appointments to that body 
should be made by the Secretary of State instead of by 
the Crown. The Members of Council were to be 
appointed for ten years and to be ineligible for re- 
appointment, save for special reasons to be set forth in 
a minute by the Secretary of State to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. Members of Council 
appointed before the passing of the Act were to be 
eligible for pensions on retirement after ten years’ 
service therein. It was explained in the debates on 
the measure that this provision was introduced to 
encourage retirement, and so to admit of fresh appoint- 
ments being made of men of recent Indian experience. 

In 1S76 another amending Act was passed, 2 under 
which the Secretary of State may appoint not more 

1 32-33 Viet., C. 97. 3 39 Viet., 0. 7. 
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than three members to the Council for life, with pension 
after specified length of service, such members not 
being subject to the condition of ten years’ previous 
service in India, the reasons for such appointments to 
be set forth in a minute laid before Parliament. The 
object of this change was explained by the introducers of 
the Bill in both Houses to be to admit of the appoint- 
ment of lawyers to the Council ; the provision has been 
applied also to admit men of English financial and 
banking experience and unconnected with India. By 
an Act passed in 1889 1 the number of councillors was 
reduced prospectively from fifteen to ten. 

It might appear at first sight that the change of 
government introduced in 1858 was merely one in 
name. The Crown — that is the British Government for 
the time being — had possessed for three-quarters of a 
century the means of exercising complete control over 
the affairs of India. All, therefore, that was apparently 
effected by the change was to bring the member of the 
Cabinet who had charge of Indian affairs into more 
direct communication with the permanent body which 
shared the administration with him, and as regards 
this body to substitute for the old and vicious system 
of election by the holders of India stock, direct appoint- 
ment by the Government, a change calculated to secure 
in a much higher degree the appointment of distin- 
guished and experienced men to the Council. But, as 
has been pointed out more than once in this work, in 
order to appreciate the full effect of the administrative 
changes effected by a change in the law we must go 
behind the verbal provisions and examine its effect on 
the actual course of procedure. The law gave the 
President of the Board of Control (a body which 
latterly had no existence) power to override completely 
the Court of Directors if he chose to exert it. But the 
law also prescribed that the initiation of business 
1 52 & 53 Viet. C. 65. 
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should ordinarily rest with the Court; and in public 
affairs it is the man who initiates who has the real 
power. The Court received the despatches from India 
in the first instance, discussed them and submitted to 
the Board the drafts of the despatches which they 
proposed to send in reply. The President of the Board 
might alter these drafts or substitute others in the 
place of them. But to do this constantly or even 
frequently involved a power of work as well as a 
power of will seldom, if ever, to be found combined in 
a man working single-handed, a busy Cabinet Minister, 
who, even if zealous and industrious, could not give the 
whole of his time to the business of his department, 
but who was often indolent, and always came to it pro- 
foundly ignorant of the matters to be dealt with. Add 
that while the Court had a large office and an able 
permanent staff, the President of the Board had only 
a small office ; further, that the responsibility of over- 
riding the Court was exercised only in secret, and 
that he would receive no credit for any proceedings 
taken, and it will be readily understood what course 
the business under such circumstances would naturally 
follow. The President indeed sometimes intervened 
with great effect by placing business in the Secret 
Department and so removing it from cognisance of the 
Court — sometimes with disastrous effect, as in the case 
of the invasion of Afghanistan in 1838. But generally 
the conduct of business rested with the Court. Their 
proceedings however being subject to the cognisance 
and approval of the Government, they were divested of 
all legal responsibility for the consequences. 

The change in the law, therefore, by entirely alter- 
ing the course of procedure, has necessarily brought 
about a fundamental change of system. The Secretary 
of State is now publicly responsible for everything ; he 
is addressed in name by the Indian Government, and 
signs all the despatches issued from the India Office. 
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The rapid communication now established between the chap. 

A • yyt 

two countries, the greater public interest taken in 
Indian affairs, and the larger quantity of business to be 
transacted in this country in connection with the 
finances, the prosecution of railways, and indeed with 
every department of affairs, involve the constant 
interposition of the home authorities ; the proper 
organisation of the Home Government becomes, there- 
fore, a subject of extreme importance. The less the 
Government in India is interfered with the better ; but 
interference of some sort is unavoidable at every point. 

Apart from the large amount of business connected 
with India which has to be transacted in this country, 
the constant disposition evinced by sections of political 
parties to interfere with the Indian administration 
involves the necessity for a strong and efficient repre- 
sentative agency in this country ; not merely a responsi- 
ble official with access to information, but an instructed 
and experienced department to deal with it. For the 
conduct of the Colonial Office little more is needed than 
the power of mind capable of dealing with the matters 
set forth in official papers containing little that is 
special or technical in character, or that cannot readily 
be understood by any well educated person. And 
the business of the Colonial Office is comparatively 
unimportant, for the colonies in regard to which any 
direct action can be taken by the British Govern- 
ment are few and small. But as to the compe- 
tency of any man suddenly appointed to the duty, 
however able and well educated he be, to deal ade- 
quately with the questions arising out of the Indian 
administration; if we consider how those who have 
passed a lifetime in that country and taken the largest 
share in its administration are yet sensible of the im- 
perfection and incompleteness of their knowledge of it, 
we may understand th!e absolute insufficiency ' of any 
man who, perhaps when past middle age, finds himself 

13 T3 
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charged with the administration of affairs strange, com- 
plex, and multifarions as are those of the Indian Govern- 
ment, to which he comes not only ignorant, but about 
which he has probably never before given a serious 
thought. The impossibility of entrusting the control of 
Indian affairs to a single party official will therefore be 
at once apparent. The power which some statesmen 
so placed have exhibited by exceptional industry and 
ability, of mastering at any rate the elementary subject 
matter of the business of the Indian department is 
indeed as remarkable as creditable to themselves ; but 
the ordinary politician transferred to that office from 
the respectable discharge of routine duties of some 
department requiring little more than nominal control, 
who perhaps owes his elevation to talent in debate, a 
talent which, while it necessarily carries with it great 
weight in this country, may yet be unaccompanied by 
business habits or industry ; such a man going to the 
India Office, often late in life, will not unnaturally shrink 
from the great and distasteful labour involved in the 
attempt to overcome his absolute ignorance of the very 
elements of the subject he has to deal with. Still more 
will he be likely to evade the task when party exigencies 
leave him only a shred of his time for the purpose. 
This ignorance may be concealed from the public to a 
certain extent by the written answers prepared for him 
whichhe reads out inreply to questions put inParliament ; 
and if in the unavoidable personal communications he 
has to hold with officials from India and others, he 
keeps to vague generalities, he may hide it to a certain 
extent from those with whom he has to do business, 
and so may not only enter upon but give up charge 
of his department, utterly ignorant of India, its people, 
and affairs. And not only does party government in- 
volve vacation of office just as perhaps the minister is 
beginning to get a glimmering of the business of his 
department ; it often happens that the Indian Minister 
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is changed even during the short life of a Government, 
by promotion, as it is called, to some higher office, or 
at least to some post which brings him more promi- 
nently before the public, and enables him to take a 
more active share in the business of his party. It 
would be thought an absurd thing if any member of a 
government were eligible to be made Lord Chancellor, 
although without any knowledge of the law, but the 
mode of selection adopted for the India Office is really 
not more absurd. It is, however, a necessary condition 
of our system of parliamentary and party government ; 
but except among a certain class of politicians, in the 
view of whom ignorance is a positive qualification for 
high office, and who would wish to have nobody 
with knowledge and experience interposed between 
India and their desire to make experiments upon 
it, the necessity for maintaining a permanent Council 
or body of some sort unconnected with the ebb and 
flow of party politics, will be universally recognised, 
and the constitution of this body will equally be con- 
sidered a matter of importance. The number of coun- 
cillors was fixed at fifteen in the first instance, in order 
to admit of its being fairly representative of knowledge 
and experience gained in the different parts of India 
and of the different interests to be dealt with ; and 
making allowance for the proportion of dull men who 
will always find their way into such a body, it is cer- 
tainly not too large for the purpose. Whether the 
Council, as established, is turned to the best account will 
depend on the procedure laid down for its working. 
One of the most important points to be provided for is 
the protection of the people of India, the tax payers, 
from the infliction of improper and unfair charges. 
This was, no doubt, the object aimed at in the provision 
of the Act of 1858, that ‘no charge should be placed 
upon the revenues of India without the sanction of the 
majority of the Council.’ But this check is practically 
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rendered nugatory by the power given to the Secretary 
of State to deal with business alone in the Secret 
Department. In the days of the East India Company 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of 
Directors were associated with the President of the 
Board of Control on this Committee ; but now the 
Secret Department of the India Office is removed 
entirely from the view of the whole Council. And thus 
while the sanction of the majority of that body is re- 
quired to 'the granting of a gratuity or a pension of a 
few shillings a year recommended by the Government 
of India on behalf of some humble applicant, a Secretary 
of State may order, and has ordered, military opera- 
tions to be undertaken by the Government of India, 
involving an expenditure of millions of money, not only 
without the sanction, but without even the cognisance 
of his Council. This is a flagrant defect of the system 
which was certainly not contemplated by the framers of 
it, and which calls urgently for remedy. The Secretary 
of State should undoubtedly have power to override his 
Council. It could not be allowed that the policy of the 
British Government should be liable to obstruction by 
any other body than the Parliament which places it in 
power; but the interests -of India demand that the 
Cabinet should at least be placed in possession of the 
opinions of those who are best qualified to judge of the 
effect of any measures proposed which will involve a 
financial burden on India ; and while it should be 
recognised that in dealing with measures involving 
military operations, secrecy is a necessary condition, 
and that the maintenance of secrecy is not compatible 
with deliberation of a large body ; yet, on the ground 
of justice to India, and to prevent rash and ill-considered 
action, the reconstitution of at least a part of the 
Council as a Secret Committee is undoubtedly required. 
At present such of the clerks as deal with the secret 
business of the India Office are placed in a more re- 
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sponsible and important position in the Council ; they chap. 
can at least make representations regarding the measures - XXL „ 
dealt with in these despatches, while the Council itself 
may be in absolute ignorance about them. 

Further, the practical efficiency of such a Council Existing 
depends largely on the mode in which it is employed. IkoSabe 
The assumed purpose of a Council is to advise, but its reformed, 
effective action for this purpose depends on the point 
at which, in the course of deliberation, its advice is 
recorded. The Council of India is divided for working 
purposes (under statutory provision) into Committees 
for dealing with the particular subjects coming 
before them, judicial, financial, military, revenue, 
political , 1 and public works. The members as a rule 
serve each on two committees, and are occasionally 
transferred from one committee to another. In the 
case of orders to be sent to the Government of India, 
the most important class of business, the procedure fol- 
lowed is that the Secretarjr of the Department concerned 
first takes the orders of the Secretary of State on the 
case, often in the way of preparing a draft reply and 
submitting it for approval. The draft after being seen 
and perhaps amended by the Secretary of State is then 
referred to the Committee for opinion. Here their 
criticism comes in; they may suggest alterations, or 
even prepare and submit alternative draft despatches 
of their own. But the Secretary of the Department is 
not the Secretary of the Committee, although he attends 
their meetings. If they do not like his way of putting 
a case they must put it themselves ; but four or five 
men sitting round a table cannot write a letter. To set 
a case in motion therefore under such circumstances, in 
the way of proposing a new line of action, involves a 
degree of volition which few men so placed are likely 


3 The political department of the office also deals with the secret 
despatches, but without the cognisance of the political committee, its 
immediate superior. 
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to exercise, and in fact the result fully illustrates the 
fact that in administrative business the outcome is 
determined by the procedure, and that the man who 
initiates practically governs the situation. The Com- 
mittee therefore may object or obstruct, but they cannot 
direct. The subsequent stages of business are of the 
same tenor, but the power of criticism is even less dis- 
tinctly present. The papers, after passing through 
Committee, and if approved by the Secretary of State, 
are made available for inspection by the rest of the 
Council, and then brought up before a meeting of that 
body and formally passed, with usually little or no 
amendment. And regard being had to the innate indo- 
lence of most men, especially of old men, and to the 
natural disinclination (in itself a creditable feeling) of 
men experienced in business to appear obstructive, it 
will be understood that the experience and judgment of 
the Councillors are to say the least not turned to the 
best account. A strong man may assert himself and 
make his influence felt — a strong man will always do 
this in any circumstance — but he must go out of his 
way to do it. Add that of individual responsibility 
there is none, opinions being expressed collectively 
both in Committee and in Council, and it will be recog- 
nised that the Indian Council as actually constituted is 
not as efficient a body as it should be, and that its pro- 
cedure at any rate needs to be reformed. 

Further, the India Office has lately undergone an 
important change. Formerly, except in the military 
branch, the Secretary of which since the Mutiny has 
been an officer of the Indian army, the Secretaries of 
Department have been simply senior clerks of the 
establishment promoted to the higher position — in most 
cases men of great ability, but whose knowledge of India 
was gained in London. Of late years, however, retired 
Indian officials of distinction have been appointed to 
some of these posts. It is illustrative of the change 
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which has come over the course of an Indian career, 
that whereas formerly the successful civilian on return- 
ing to his native land after holding high office in India 
would buy an estate and set up as a country gentleman, 
and possibly get also a seat in Parliament, he is now 
satisfied to supplement his small savings and modest 
pension (a great part of which he has provided 
himself by contributions from his salary) by accepting 
a subordinate appointment in the India Office. The 
result is, that the departmental secretary is often a man 
of higher official standing as well as of more recent 
experience than the Councillors to whom he is is subor- 
dinate. One secretary of a department came to the 
post from being Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the 
most important office in India after that of Governor 
General. Another was for five years a member of the 
Governor General’s Council ; a third conducted the 
great administration of Burma during and after the 
critical time of annexation. These gentlemen have not 
only a wider record than any of the Councillors, they 
have had greater experience than most of them, and 
having the initiation of business and direct access to 
the Secretary of State, they must naturally have greater 
influence than the Councillors. Yet, while the latter 
are so far responsible that they are the statutory 
advisers of the Secretary of State, and have the power 
of recording opinions which may be, and sometimes 
are, made public, the secretary is not responsible for 
his advice ; technically he is only a civil service clerk. 

Clearly there is not room for both councillors and 
departmental secretaries of the new stamp, and an 
organic improvement indicated by these considerations 
would be to give the members of the Council specific 
administrative duties and responsibilities by placing 
them severally in direct executive charge of the different 
departments — in fact, to reconstitute that body on a 
footing similar to that of the Governor General’s 
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Council in India. That Council, as has been explained 
in a previous chapter, was in the first instance merely 
a consultative body, and in that capacity very ineffi- 
cient. Its advice when given came too late in most 
cases, and the burden of initiation imposed on the 
Governor General became at last so heavy with the in- 
creasing amount of business from year to year, that his 
Council had to be reconstituted on new lines dictated 
by experience. The members of that Council are 
indeed still spoken of as the advisers of the Governor 
General, and so they are in the same sense in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be said to be the 
adviser of the Eirst Lord of the Treasury. But they, 
with the Governor General, form the Government of 
India, and each member has responsible charge of one 
of the departments of the State. By reorganising the 
duties of the Council of India in the same way, the ex- 
perience and ability of its members would be utilised 
much more fully than at present, and much better effect 
would be given to the intentions of the Act of 1858 as 
indicated in the debates on the subject. 1 The Secretary 
of State, while bound generally to abide by the decision 
of the collective body, and having the benefit of their 
advice in that collective capacity, would still retain his 
full responsibility and his power of over-ruling their 
decisions when necessary. 

The recent reduction of the number of the Council 
from fifteen to ten members favours the change. The 
reasons alleged for proposing the reduction were indeed 
audaciously insufficient. The Bill was brought up for 
second reading in the House of Commons after mid- 
night, and pressed forward on the ground of the relief 
that it would give to Indian finance. The sum to be 
saved was 5,000/. a year ; if, as the Under Secretary in 

1 This was the system proposed by Lord Palmerston, who when intro- 
ducing the first of the two Bills brought in, explained that his provision of 
a Council of eight members only would admit of each member having 
charge of- a department. 
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charge of the Bill implied, the prospect of effecting that chap . 
saving furnished an unanswerable case, a still stronger . — , — 
case lay for abolishing the whole Council. The only 
reason Lord Cross vouchsafed in the Lords was that he 
thought he should do better with a smaller council, 
and that the members of that body themselves were 
favourable to a reduction ; but in what way that opinion 
was recorded he did not explain, or whether it was the 
opinion of the more active and able minority, who found 
little benefit from the presence of venerable colleagues 
who had long ceased to take any active interest in Indian 
affairs. The indecent haste in which the Bill was 
hurried through both Houses on such a flimsy pretext 
was in painful contrast with the care and consideration 
with which the constitution of the Council was discussed 
in both Houses during the session of 1853. For a con- 
sultative body which should bring a reasonable amount 
of varied experiences gained in various parts of the 
country and in different branches of affairs, fifteen is 
certainly not too large a number; while among the 
objections to the reduction must be noted the loss of 
any new accessions to the Council while it is in course of 
being carried out. For an administrative body, how- 
ever, a smaller number would be sufficient ; although 
this view of the case does not seem to have occurred 
to the Secretary of State when proposing the reduction. 

Six or seven councillors at least would be required 
under the proposed system, for the charge of the dif- 
ferent departments, and some others might usefully be 
employed on purely consultative business. On the 
change being made, the position of departmental secre- 
tary would revert to its former status, and these posts 
would in future be filled as before by promotion of the 
senior clerks of the office. There is nothing in the reform 
here suggested which could not be carried out under 
the statutory provisions of the Act of 1858 ; but the 
tenure of office of a councillor might advantageously 
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be reduced to less than ten years, a change which, would 
involve the passing of an amending Act to that effect. 

The Council of India thus reorganised would un- 
doubtedly be a much more efficient body than the present. 
An objection might perhaps be raised to the change 
that it would be too strong ; that able and experienced 
men coming to it after holding high positions in India 
and placed in charge of the different departments of 
the India Office might be tempted to try to direct the 
administration of that country from their new position ; 
to press their own views against those of their successors 
in India. This is certainly a possible danger. Hitherto 
the India Office, recognising that its proper function 
is that of a court of review, and that India can be pro- 
perly governed only by the Government in that country, 
has as a rule laudably abstained from direct inter- 
ference in administrative details. This statement may 
perhaps create surprise in India, where undoubtedly 
there is often a feeling of soreness at the supposed ten- 
dency of the India Office to interfere in matters which 
should be left to be dealt with on the spot ; but every- 
one who has watched affairs dispassionately with a 
knowledge of what has passed on both sides of the 
water, must recognise that the Secretary of State for the 
time being has usually been scrupulous in maintaining 
this dividing line .of the respective functions of the two 
authorities. There have indeed been exceptions to 
the rule, as in the case of the reorganisation of the 
army after the Mutiny, when a quite impracticable 
•scheme was sent forth from the India Office cut and 
dried to be carried out in India. These and similar 
Attempts to transfer the initiation of affairs from India 
to England, have served to bring the more clearly to 
light the soundness of the policy of abstention ; and as 
the procedure of the Council would continue to be of 
its present corporate character, and- the proposals of 
the different departments in every case would come 
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under the review of the whole body before the proceed- 
ings reached the stage of final orders, it may be trusted 
that a sufficient check would be exerted over any ten- 
dency of the departmental officials to interfere un- 
duly with the executive functions of the responsible 
authorities in India. 

The maintenance of this principle, that India must be 
administered by the Government in India — with the de- 
velopment lately set in motion of local institutions, the ad- 
vancement of the people of that country to a larger share 
in its administration through the expansion of the legis- 
lative councils, and their extended employment in all 
branches of the public service — becomes now more than 
ever of vital necessity, and makes it superfluous to discuss 
the proposals put forward from time to time for the 
replacement of the existing Council of India by a larger 
body. Anything in the shape of an assembly debating 
in public is from the nature of the case out of the range 
of serious consideration. Indians could not be brought 
to this country to serve on it, at any rate in sufficient 
numbers to be representative of the people of India ; 
and the idea that persons so placed, whether English- 
men or Indians, should be in a position to advance 
opinions, still more to carry resolutions for the result of 
which they would not be wholly responsible, will not be 
entertained by anyone who has the most elementary 
acquaintance with the conditions of that country, or of 
representative institutions. If, in the dim and distant 
future, the time should ever arrive when a parliament 
of any sort is possible for India, it must be set up in 
that country and not in this. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The salient features of Indian administration have now 
been passed in review, and various points have been 
brought to notice in regard to which the present system 
calls for amendment and reform. One question espe- 
cially of great interest and importance is naturally sug- 
gested by the enquiry, how far that system, with the 
development which may be indicated as necessary from 
time to time, will be suited to, and sufficient for, the 
wants and circumstances of India in the future, and what 
modifications of it are likely to be required or brought 
about in the course of events. Over and above the 
special circumstances arising out of its connection with 
England, India now presents this singular political 
aspect, that its people have been put in possession of a 
degree of personal liberty as great as is enjoyed by any 
nation in the world, but liberty not associated with the 
usual accompaniments of self-government or of represen- 
tative institutions, save only to the limited extent to which 
these have been introduced for municipal purposes. 
The government of a country so circumstanced must 
necessarily be delicate and difficult; and among the 
special elements of difficulty at the present time is the 
appearance on the surface of Indian society of a new 
class — a class which has no affinity with the landed 
aristocracy or the natural rulers of India, or the 
mercantile, or the agricultural communities ; which has 
never before occupied a position of any importance ; a 
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class which is the product of our system of free edu- 
cation, and which, while constituting a numerically 
insignificant minority of the whole population, lays 
claim to be accepted as the people of India, and, with 
the assistance it is endeavouring to secure from an 
uninstructed section of English politicians, is entering 
on a course of political agitation, vague, unreal, and in- 
practicable in its aims, but which, unless directed into 
a rational course, may bring about trouble and danger 
to India. The vast majority of the people of India, on 
the other hand, although the agitation now being got 
up among a section of the small English-speaking class 
necessarily excites among them a vague feeling of unrest 
and expectation, are still politically in an elementary 
condition to which no part of Europe furnishes anything 
analogous. The questions which we are told exercise the 
minds of the people of India, such as the expansion of 
the legislative councils, the constitution of the Civil 
Service, and so forth, are at present absolutely beyond 
their apprehension. Their notions of the nature of the 
Government they are ruled by are of the vaguest. To 
them the Government is represented by the three or 
four district officials with whom they come in contact ; 
these they see to be acting under higher authority, but 
as to the nature of this they have only the vaguest 
notions, while of the government in England, with its 
parliament and political parties, they have no more 
conception than of the composition of the solar system. 
Representative institutions, franchises, voting, elections, 
the simpler political questions which are coming to be 
understood by all classes in Europe do not enter even 
in the most remote way into their thoughts. This is a 
class of whose wants and feelings little or nothing is 
heard in the so-called political discussions now going 
on in India; yet it outnumbers the other class by 
thousands to one, and it is mainly in their interests that 
the government has to be conducted. 
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Simultaneously with this movement in India a 
. greater degree of interest has become awakened here in 
the affairs in that country than was formerly felt about 
it — an interest however not necessarily based on know- 
ledge. The class of persons who profess to take India 
under their patronage is made up for the most part of 
minor politicians whose reputation is associated with 
eccentricities or fads — persons who are not taken 
seriously at home and are of little account in English 
politics, except so far as they are weighed by their 
voting power, and whose defective judgment and unfit- 
ness for the position they would endeavour to assume 
are sufficiently shown by the attitude which they have 
taken up. They have thrown themselves into the hands 
of the small party of agitators, taking them at their own 
valuation as what they profess to be, the representa- 
tives of the people of India. These gentlemen have not 
made the elementary discovery that the class with whom 
they have associated themselves not only have no sort of 
claim to be so accepted, but that the interests of those 
who compose it are to a great extent antagonistic to 
those of the general community. The movement in 
question derives its impulse from a section of the 
educated class of one nationality, the Bengali, whose 
domination if established would be in the highest degree 
obnoxious to the other nations of India. The aims of 
those who have set this agitation in motion find expres- 
sion in the proceedings of the so-called National 
Congress, and form the continued subject matter of the 
vernacular press. The character of this press is not 
generally understood even by Englishmen in India, and 
to the English public it is probably absolutely unknown. 
It is unlike the press of any other country in that it is 
not divided by party lines to represent various sections 
of the community ; with a few honourable exceptions 
it is all cast in the same mould, and animated by the 
same spirit — the desire to disparage and discredit the 
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Indian Government and render it odious in the eyes 
of the people. Not only are the actions of that 
Government continually misrepresented, and its officers 
denounced and reviled, the most insidious attempts 
are made to arouse the feelings of the masses by 
appealing to the prejudices which have been affected 
by previous legislation. Even the abolition of sati by 
the Government of Lord William Bentinck in the early 
part of the century is not too far-fetched a topic in time 
or reason to be continually dragged in ; while the legis- 
lation of the Government of Lord Lansd’owne restraining 
the premature consummation of child marriages is 
denounced week after week as being an unjustifiable 
interference with caste and religious observances. The 
press in its present fonn originated in Bengal, and 
although it has now spread over the whole country its 
impulse is still given from that province. The 
unanimity with which any topic calculated to disparage 
the Government is taken up and made the subject of 
accusation and abuse week after week until it gives 
place to some new topic, shows the power of combina- 
tion with which the business is conducted. In face of 
this persistent misrepresentation and abuse, often taking 
the form of rank sedition, the inaction of the Govern- 
ment, although superficially magnanimous, is to say the 
least imprudent. A Government by a handful of 
foreigners, which is possible only while it has the 
respect and confidence, if not the regard of the people 
of the country, runs a great risk when it is thus from 
week to week persistently held up to obloquy and hatred, 
while the English public servants are denounced as being 
selfish, unjust, and tyrannical, and hating the people over 
whom they are placed. These papers are contemptible 
as literary productions and the circulation of many of 
them is extremely small, but the number of copies sold 
would be a very incorrect index of the number of 
readers ; and although the mass of the people of India 
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are still quite uneducated, tlie subject matter of these 
, newspapers, which is the only thing read at all, un- 
doubtedly filters down to the classes below the readers 
and cannot but in the long run tend to produce serious 
mischief. Of this the Government of India is well aware, 
for it has received many warnings on the subject from 
various quarters ; that it abstains from moving in the 
matter is not because of any doubt as to the action 
which should be taken, but from the uncertainty felt 
whether this would be supported by the authorities at 
home. The remedy would be really of the simplest kind 
but for what has gone before. The Government of 
Lord Lytton passed an act to restrain the press, which 
had then for the first time become markedly seditious in 
its tone ; the Act provided that a paper after being 
warned would be liable to suspension, and the legal 
sanction thus obtained for action was found amply 
sufficient to prevent the necessity for any action being 
taken — not a single case of proceeding under the Act 
took place. Nor was any harm done to anyone. These 
truculent writers do not in the least mean what they say ; 
they have sense enough to know that if the British 
Government were overthrown, their class would not 
be gainers ; politically they are but as mischievous 
children, quite unfit to be left without control. And if 
the matter had been allowed to rest nothing more would 
have been heard of the matter in India. Unfortunately 
the Act was repealed, in deference to a party cry raised 
in this country. The repeal was perfectly unnecessary,- 
even as a means for giving practical effect to the object 
in view, because under the provisions of the Act it 
might be suspended by notification of the Government in 
any part of India ; and this suspension might have been 
extended by degrees to the whole country. Such how- 
ever being the past history of the case, the Government of 
India is unable to take any action unless it can first 
be secure of the sanction of the Government at home. 
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The remedy therefore must wait for the appearance of 
a Secretary of State with the courage to act in 
opposition to the small section of politicians who are 
unable to see that the platitudes about the inherent 
right of every people to a free press are not applicable 
to the case of India, and that the poisonous literature 
now being circulated without let or hindrance threatens 
to create a great political danger. The people of India, 
generally docile and tractable, are credulous to a 
remarkable degree and liable to unreasoning outbursts 
of excitement, and if they were brought to believe that 
their rulers are really what the native press declares 
them to be, passions might be aroused and a movement 
set up fraught with tremendous consequences. Not 
only is repression of this uncontrolled seditious writing- 
necessary for the safety of the country, it would be 
hailed with satisfaction by all the more respectable and 
sober-minded classes, many of whom are at present 
the victims of the systematic terrorism and blackmailing 
pursued by the vernacular press. For the Indian, 
the official equally with the private gentleman, is politi- 
cally timid ; he will not assert himself to resist this 
tyranny ; he looks only to the Government for relief 
from the nuisance, and wonders that this scandalous 
press should be so long tolerated. 

The so-called National Congress, which comes 
more under notice in this country than the writ- 
ings of the vernacular press, although also thoroughly 
disloyal, is less mischievous, because of the absurd cha- 
racter of its proceedings. They always set out indeed 
with a profession of loyalty to the British Government, 
but the resolutions they embody are distinctly aimed at 
rendering that government impossible. The self-elected 
delegates who make up that body are in great part 
pleaders in the Law Courts, and ex-students from the 
Government College in want of employment, a class 
yearly increasing under our system of free education, the 
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chap, class, in fact, which works the native press, with which 
SXIL . the Congress is in close alliance. For chairman some 
foolish politician is chosen, or, when one can be found 
to come forward, a native of position who has a griev- 
ance against the government. The proceedings do not in- 
clude discussion or debate, but a number of resolutions, 
prepared beforehand by a self-constituted committee, are 
passed by acclamation, and are usually carried forward 
with additions from year to year. Among the most 
favoured resolutions are those for the repeal of the Arms 
Act which forbids the carrying of arms without a 
licence, an amusing one to emanate from a class peace- 
ful and unwarlike beyond the people of any other 
country, and which has never furnished a soldier to the 
army under either .native or British rule. Of a piece 
with this resolution is that in favour of a ‘ widespread 
system of volunteering such as obtains in Great Britain.’ 
No reason is advanced why volunteering, which is un- 
known to any country in this continent but England, 
and is not allowed in Ireland, should be applied to India, 
a country where the people are votaries of one or other 
of two great religious faiths, each of which evokes the 
most passionate prejudices and excitement causing of late 
dangerous riots, repressed without great bloodshed only 
because the rioters were unarmed ; where the agitation 
against such an innocent practice as the killing ofkinehas 
recently been made the subj ect of widespread feuds. That 
in India, of all countries in the world, volunteering should 
be seriously proposed, sufficiently indicates the political 
sense of the persons who compose this annual gather- 
ing. As for practical politics, the resolutions declare 
for a great reduction in the salt tax, a doubling of the 
minimum income exempt from payment of income tax, 
increased public expenditure on all branches of public 
education, and reduction of the fees in the schools and 
colleges. In fact, taxation is to be reduced, public 
expenditure is to be increased, and legislation generally 
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is to be in the interest of the class which practically chap. 
contributes no taxation whatever. This, with the pro- . XXIL 
posal that the small body of English public servants 
should be replaced by natives, embodies the political 
aspirations of the members of the Congress. And yet 
there are to be found politicians in this country who 
not only accept these crude and foolish utterances as 
the voice of the people of India, but have not made the 
discovery that they do not represent the aspirations of 
any considerable portion of the educated classes as a 
whole, or the upper ranks of native society. For it 
would be an entire mistake to suppose that while there 
is this apparent unanimity among the party who run 
the press and the Congress, and while their schemes 
are framed entirely in view of their own interests, these 
make up the whole or even a large portion of the more 
respectable classes in India. Happily there are plenty 
of educated native gentlemen, even in Bengal, who 
regard the proceedings of the Congress with dis- 
approval; but political courage and independence of 
character are virtues which have not yet taken root 
in India. In their dread of being singled out for 
obloquy by the vernacular press, the more respect- 
able classes of the community abstain from any com- 
bination or counter agitation. The other section on 
the other hand have grown bold with impunity, and 
the class of Bengalis who lead the movement are adepts 
in the art of agitation. The funds are supplied by one 
or two rich native gentlemen, the wire-pullers provide 
all the accessories, down to the telegrams sent from 
time to time to a certain class of London newspapers 
to give the movement a factitious strength and impor- 
tance. At the last meeting held the president in open- 
ing the proceedings assured the meeting that ‘ every 
one of Ireland’s Home Eule members was at their back 
in the cause of the Indian people.’ That the section 
of Indians whose agitation takes this form should be 
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secure of the hearty support of the Irish Nationalist 
party is only what might he expected ; unfortu- 
nately this sympathy is shared by other members of 
the House of Commons who do not necessarily desire 
to embarrass the Government, or to encourage the 
growth of difficulties in any part of the British Empire, 
but whose knowledge of India is of the elementary kind 
which leads them, as has been said, to take the small 
party of agitators at their own valuation, and to suppose 
that they represent, as they profess to do, the wishes 
and aspirations of the people of India at large . 1 * * While 
public opinion is of this ill-instructed sort, there is 
danger of parliamentary interference in the affairs of 
that country of a very mischievous kind. The House 
of Commons as a whole being unprepared, and for the 
most part indifferent about debates on Indian questions, 
a small section of the House may and does succeed in 
carrying resolutions, striking at the root of the Indian 
administrative and financial system. This would not 
be very mischievous if such resolutions were regarded 
as the mere expression of opinion on the part of those 
who support them ; but the claim is made that they 
should be acted upon as if they had the force of law. 
We have only to compare the effect of such action with 
the elaborate procedure enforced in regard to English 
finance, the debates in committee, the formal resolu- 
tions which follow in the whole House, and the incor- 
poration of these in a Bill carried through its successive 
stages before they can take effect, to appreciate the 
monstrous assumption made in such a claim The 

1 In a recent debate, a highly respectable member assured the House 
of Commons that the rejection by the Government of the Resolution of 
the House in favour of simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service, 
had disappointed the 4 expectations of countless millions of our fellow 
subjects.’ It would be a far less absurd exaggeration to say that the one 
'desire of the millions of the working classes in this country was the 

abolition of the duty on the higher brands of champagne ; and yet men 

who make foolish remarks of this sort claim to be taken as advisers regard- 

ing the government of India. 
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humblest local taxpayer even, would have greater chap. 
protection than the government of India. An English . XXII ~ , 
town council cannot add an additional furlong to its 
street tramways without a Bill formally carried through 
both Houses, but yet forsooth the vote of a scratch 
majority in a thin and tired House of Commons is to 
be accepted as sufficient authority for tampering with Ana their 
the whole administrative and fiscal system of India, and 111 efCeets 
possibly throwing them into utter confusion. 

For the lamentable results which have ensued, and 
may yet follow if this contention is to be accepted, the ministers, 
blame rests with successive Governments of both parties, 
from their weakness in suffering such resolutions to be 
taken seriously. No doubt in the ordinary course of 
legislation, when votes are taken from time to time at 
various stages of debate, the action to follow must be 
governed by the decision of the majority, whether small 
or large. In such cases there can be no counting of 
heads ; a vote is a vote, whether carried by a large or 
a small number. But the time has come for recognising 
that the Indian administration must not be placed at 
the mercy of the erratic dictates of a chance majority. 

There might be occasions when a Resolution of the 
House of Commons would be the most solemn and 
unmistakeable expression of the voice of the English 
nation, but it is the duty of a Government before taking 
extreme action, to make sure that it really has this high authorita- 
authority. To treat all such utterances as having equal tlve ’ 
force is either political pedantry or political cowardice. 

It may be said indeed that although a Resolution of the 
House of Commons may be foolish and ill considered, 
still that a Resolution of the House can turn out a 
Government. No doubt it can, if directed to that end ; 
but on all recent occasions when India has been made 
the sport and playground of the faddists, there has been 
no question of making these divisions a test of confidence 
in the Government. The men who carry one or other 
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of these snap votes would be quite powerless to carry a 
vote of that kind ; and if on a late occasion the Govern- 
ment, instead of taking the feeble course of throwing 
on the Government of India the burden of deciding 
against the simultaneous examinations, had at once 
announced their intention of ignoring the Eesolution, 
sensible men and reasonable politicians on both sides of 
the House would have rallied to their support in suffi- 
cient numbers to bring out the numerical insignificance 
of those who would make India the vehicle for intro- 
ducing rash experiments which they would be quite 
impotent to force upon their fellow countrymen at home. 

Still more important is it to recognise that India 
should not and must not be subjected to treatment which 
the House of Commons would not venture to adopt 
towards the smallest self-governing colony, and that 
while that country is not and will not for an indefinite 
time be fit for representative institutions, it must never- 
theless be governed in accordance with the wishes of 
its people so far as they can be ascertained, and are 
compatible with the maintenance of British rule. If 
this principle had been kept in view we should not 
have had Opium Commissions forced on India to ascer- 
tain at great expense to that country what all those 
whose judgment is worth considering knew already, 
that the objects which the faddists were aiming at would 
not only result in throwing the Indian finances into 
confusion, but would involve an unwarrantable and 
tyrannical interference with the habits and customs of 
the people of that country, especially of the class which 
forms its most powerful bulwark of defence, and which, 
if it were alienated from our rule, would soon render 
that rule impossible. Nor should we have seen the Indian 
tariff played fast and loose with in the interests of certain 
classes in this country ; the discreditable episode of the 
cotton duties would not have occurred — an episode 
which by causing a widespread belief that Indian policy 
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is dictated in tie interests of political party ratlier than 
in tie interests of tie people of India, las inflicted a 
grievous blow on our claracter for good faitl. 

Another point lately brought into prominence is the 
difficult and anomalous position which, under recent 
action taken in this country, the Indian Government is 
coming to occupy. In the view of the people of India, 
that Government appears vested with the highest power 
and authority in its executive capacity, and all the other 
attributes of a great government ; while for legislative 
purposes it presides over a body in which the people of 
India are now largely represented. This is the outward 
appearance of things, actually of course the condition 
is quite different. According to the law the Govern- 
ment of India is merely a delegated agency for carrying 
out the policy and instructions of the Government at 
home, and the legislation entered upon by the former 
is subjected to the full control of the same authoritjn 
So far the law has made no change in either respect 
from the state of things always in force. The legal 
position of the Government of India still remains what 
it was in 1784, and although a numerous council has 
taken the place of the single English lawyer who from 
1833 to 1854 represented the legislative element in that 
Government, its legislative proceedings equally with its 
executive action remain, as they have always been, 
subject to the control and approval of the Government 
at home. This is of course a necessary condition of the 
case. The Home Government and the British Parliament 
have the same full rights over every portion of the 
Queen’s dominions ; but wherever representative institu- 
tions have been granted, these authorities abstain from 
exercising almost all of the rights they by law or pre- 
cedent possess. Their powers and rights remain dor- 
mant. But in India, where no such institutions exist, 
the ultimate power must reside somewhere, available for 
exercise in an active form. And unfortunately, while 
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imperial government has greatly lessened, if it has not 
altogether ceased to be employed, in regard to India the 
control has become more stringent and minute. The 
change which has come about is not in the form of law, 
but in the strain put upon the application of the law. 
Until quite recently the initiation of all legislative 
measures has rested with the Government of India, 
although it has had to submit its proposals for legisla- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government as represented first 
by the Board of Control and afterwards by the Secretary 
of State. These proposals sometimes met with oppo- 
sition and may not always have been accepted, but it 
is only now that the Home Government has for the 
first time begun to employ the power given it by the 
letter of the law, not only to initiate legislative action 
itself, but, in deference to the outcry of a small fanatical, 
ill-instructed section of its supporters, to force on the 
Government of India the obligation to carry out legisla- 
tion to which the latter is distinctly opposed . 1 
False posi- This change in the policy so long wisely pursued, a 
piedby° U policy by which alone India can be safely governed, 
vernment k as P^ ace< ^ ^ ie Government of India in a false position, 
in conse- Hot only must that government carry out measures to 
quenee. which it is opposed, it must in loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
Government profess to approve of those measures, "it 
has not even practically the means of recording a 
protest in the form of resignation. The members of 
the government at any time are all serving under 
different tenures ; some may be just entering upon 
their term of office, others on the point of closing it, so 
that the sacrifice involved in resignation would be very 
unequal. Moreover, there is no analogy between the 
conditions of Indian and English political life. Here, 
if a party or individual minister resign, they pass over 

.. 1 _ ma y re f er especially to the proceedings taken in connection with 
the Indian Cantonments Act. 
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to the other side of the House, but still exercise a . chap. 
potent influence over the course of affairs, to the direct . — 
management of which they will in all probability 
eventually return. Members of the Indian Government, 
if they resign, would retire into obscurity and useless- 
ness. Occasions indeed might arise when it would be 
their duty to refuse to obey orders from home, accept- 
ing their recall if ordered. It is impossible to lay down 
a precise line at which disobedience to improper orders, 
given at the dictates of a rash and unscrupulous 
political party at home, might become a duty to India ; 
but generally they will best consult the interest of the 
people of India by remaining at their posts, and putting 
a drag in the last resort on such unwise and high- 
handed proceedings. 

This objectionable departure from the policy hither- interfer- 
to maintained, has been especially inopportune at the ciaiiy in 6 " 
present moment, just when the expansion has taken opportune 
place of the Indian Legislative Councils. The false time, 
position into which the Indian Government has thus 
been thrown in being called upon to carry a measure 
through the enlarged council to which they are 
obviously opposed, might under a persistence in such a 
course soon make their position untenable. Nor must 
the fact be lost sight of, that the Secretary of State has 
lately taken the unusual course of over-riding the 
unanimous opinions and advice of his own council, a 
course which the spirit of the law only justifies in cases 
of imperial importance. That India should be kept 
altogether outside party politics is perhaps a counsel of 
perfection, but it is the obvious duty of ministers to 
minimise, so far as possible, the effect of party govern- 
ment, and when they quote parliamentary authority for 
interference in the ordinary course of Indian adminis- 
tration, to be sure that it is the real voice of Parliament 
which they are obeying. They must, in fact, exercise 
more political courage ; there must be no repetition of 
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such scandals as that of a minister forcing legislation 
on India, against the wishes of the local government, at 
the bidding of a small section of political faddists, or of 
his prohibiting the introduction of fiscal measures 
desired by all the people of India who are capable of 
forming an opinion on the matter, on the plea that 
these are opposed to sound economic principles — fishing 
for parliamentary votes on the hypocritical profession 
of inculcating sound economics.. India is held by the 
right of conquest, and the form of its government is 
absolute ; but these conditions' should at least not be 
offensively obtruded. 

To recall what has been said, the present condition 
of India politically is, that the fullest measure of 
personal liberty has. already been given, and so far as 
can be foreseen, the grant of political power will follow 
as fast as it can be safely conceded. The administra- 
tion is mainly Indian already, and is rapidly becoming 
still more completely so. Hitherto the expansion of 
native agency has proceeded most largely in the judicial 
line; the employment of Indians in high executive 
posts is only just beginning, and is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but the experiment must be pursued pari 
passu on both lines, if the great change is to be safely 
carried out. With an executive staff consisting of 
British officials, a purely native judiciary, if animated 
by the spirit shown by the vernacular press, might 
bring Indian administration to a deadlock. Indian 
native officials are politically timid, and peculiarly 
susceptible to the influence of press criticism, and if not 
actually siding with the party of sedition might yet be 
a feeble instrument with which to make head against it. 

In material respects, India, as compared with any 
previous state, is now extraordinarily prosperous. 
Weighed by every practicable test, internal and external 
trade, the increased production and consumption of 
commodities, the accumulation of the precious metals. 
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above everything the growing railway traffic, the India chap. 
of the present day, although still according to English . XXI1, . 
standards a very poor country, is by comparison vastly 
more wealthy than it has ever been before. But two Qnaiifica-^ 
elements of danger and difficulty in the social condition made, 
of the country are coming into prominence, to qualify 
the satisfaction with which the situation might other- 
wise be viewed. As the ruthless wars which were the 
chronic condition of India in past times have been 
succeeded by the present era of internal peace, while 
famine no longer sweeps away the population over 
widespread tracts of country, and while simultaneously 
the elements of sanitation have been introduced, almost 
everywhere the population tends to increase faster than Excessive 
the increase of cultivation and the improvement of the p 0 puia- 
soil, and to press with growing force upon the means tion - 
of subsistence. It is easier to point out the evil than 
to apply a remedy. The religious customs of the 
country favour early marriages, and emigration on a 
scale sufficient to be effective is practically out of the 
question ; but the case has to be stated to show that 
even a peaceful and beneficent rule is not without its 
concomitant drawbacks. 

Next, apart from the pressure of population on the Cuitiva- 
means of subsistence, in many parts of the country a course of 
social revolution is taking place, not the less momentous being dis- 

, .. . . . „ _ . placed 

because in silent operation, arising out of the increasing from the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist, and involving the lands ‘ 
transfer of the land from the simple peasantry which 
have held it from time immemorial to the professional 
money lender, in redemption of loans borrowed at 
exorbitant interest. The process is favoured by the 
procedure of our law courts, which with their rigid 
enforcement of bonds entered into, even by those 
ignorant of their purport, the highly technical system 
of pleading allowed and the facilities afforded for costly 
appeals from the one court to another, are utterly 
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unsuited to the understanding and circumstances of 
the agricultural classes. 

It is a curious inconsistency in our policy that while 
in Ireland so much attention and labour should have 
been directed towards attaching the cultivator to the 
soil and creating unalienable tenant right, and while 
philanthropists and economists should be aiming to intro- 
duce the same conditions for the agricultural classes 
of Great Britain, we should have admitted, indeed 
encouraged, this social revolution to set in silently on 
India and work the havoc which it has already created. 
Some special remedial legislation has been applied, as 
for example, the Dekhan Baiyat Act, to check this evil. 
But a larger and more general process seems necessary, 
nothing less in fact than complete abolition of the sale 
of land for debt. It would be also a great advantage 
to the unfortunate peasantry affected, if in all suits 
arising out of loans made on their land or crops, the 
agency of professional pleaders were disallowed, and the 
parties to the suit alone were heard in person. The 
importanceof dealingwith this great matter in a thorough 
and comprehensive way cannot be too strongly insisted 
on ; the class concerned make up the great mass of the 
people of India, and apart from the claims of justice, 
the foundations of our rule rest upon their contentment. 

It is notable that the vernacular press are generally 
silent upon this social revolution. The agitators, the 
money lenders and the pleaders whom they employ, are 
closely allied ; they belong to the £ white-clothed ’ class 
whose interests, in many respects, are directly antago- 
nistic to those of the people of India . 1 

1 The Congress does indeed pass an annual resolution, ‘ that fully fifty 
millions of the population, a number yearly increasing, are dragging out 
a miserable existence on the verge of starvation, and that in every decade 
several millions actually perish by starvation ; and humbly urge once 
more that immediate steps be taken to remedy this calamitous state of 
affairs.’ This resolution — dovetailed among others proposing the establish- 
ment of volunteers, the creation of a medical profession, the abolition of 
taxes, and increased expenditure on education and other things— does 
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The complaint is often made that our foreign 
domination drains India of its wealth. The wealth at 
any rate is the creation of our rule ; we found India 
poverty stricken as it always had been before, and as 
doubtless it Would still be if we had not appeared on 
the scene. The drain of wealth which consists in the 
large payments which have to be made to England, is 
of course a fact, but we must distinguish between the 
two sources of this drain. By far the larger part 
consists in the payment of interest on the English capital 
invested in India. In this respect India is in the same 
position as almost every other country in the world, 
and has all the advantages derived from a borrower 
under such circumstances. Borrowed money is the 
source of her wealth. The greater part of this capital 
has gone to make the railways which have enriched 
India more than anything else, and brought about her 
present prosperous condition ; among other things the 
great tea and jute industries in particular have been 
established entirely by British capital. The interest 
India pays on this represents but a very small portion 
of the benefit which she derives from it. There is, how- 
ever, a drain of another kind, but smaller in amount, 
for the pensions paid to English officials, the savings 
taken away by Europeans of all classes, and that part 
of the cost of the army which is defrayed in this country. 
This last item is obviously a necessary condition of the 
maintenance of a stable government of any sort in India ; 

' the most truculent of the agitators who are for replac- 
ing the English civil service straightway by natives, have 
not yet advanced to the point of suggesting that the 
British army should be withdrawn. The other items 

touch the matter, but can hardly be said to deal with it in a very practical 
or useful way. A town council would not be held to gain credit for good 
sense or philanthropic spirit by placing a minute on its proceedings to the 
effect that a large number of the English people were suffering from 
poverty, which Her Majesty’s Government should take immediate steps 
for putting an end to. 
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are no doubt a drain in the actual sense of the words, 
but that this should be cause of complaint involves the 
absurd assumption that without English rule exercised 
by English officials, India would have attained of itself to 
a state of internal peace and prosperity. Those people 
must have a very slender acquaintance with Indian 
history or with the Indian people who can suppose that 
there is the smallest foundation for such a belief ; or 
that if the pax Britannica had not been established in 
India, that country would not either still be the prey 
of intestine feuds, such as desolated it before our 
rule, or have again become the spoil of some warlike 
invader from the north. All that can be said is that a 
good government by foreigners is more costly than 
would be an equally good government by the people of 
the country. So it would be cheaper for a man to cure 
himself when sick, if he knew how to do so, than to 
call in a physician. And the fact needs to be plainly 
stated that the capacity of the Indians to govern them- 
selves has yet to be established. We must not mistake 
what may be merely a facility for adaptation, and 
imitation, and proficiency as agents working under 
supervision, for original capacity. The assumption that 
all the races of the earth possess the same natural 
power, and that the backward ones may by training and 
propinquity be readily brought up to the level of a 
higher civilisation, has yet to be established. 

Even now the internal conditions of the country 
present no elements of political stability. India is still 
a congeries of nations which although mixed up to- 
gether in a bewildering degree, and undergoing a rapid 
fusion in their superficial aspects under British rule, are 
yet so widely different from each other that generalisa- 
tions are apt to be delusive and misleading. The 
difference between the various peoples, between, for 
example, the martial frontier races and the Bengalis 
or the people of Madras, is far greater than that which 
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is found between any two races or classes of Europe, chap. 
But this at least is clear, that the ascendency of the 
class, now so disloyal and so noisy, which is claiming 
to succeed us, and which puts forward the impudent 
claim that every English official constitutes a wrong 
done to themselves by keeping one of their class out of 
office : that the ascendency of this class would be utterly 
abhorrent to the greater part of the people of India, 
and that as they are simply the artificial creation of 
British rule, so they would be the first to disappear 
from the surface if that rule were withdrawn. 

That this rule should be popular is hardly to be English 
expected, nor probably are the English themselves jjeees- 
individually popular ; but if the people of India do not ®^ lar 
like us, it is impossible to help liking them. They Attraetive 
differ, as has been said, from each other so widely, that char acter 
generalisations are apt to be delusive and misleading ; people, 
yet there are some characteristics which the English 
in India will recognise as common to all, especially their 
good temper, sobriety, industry, patience, and power of 
self-denial, their kindness to children, their loyalty to 
family ties. We must all too admire the gallantry of 
the warlike races, and few can leave the country with- 
out carrying away memories of disinterested gratitude 
shown for good offices done, ties formed of mutual 
affection with those who have nothing more to look 
for from our friendship; feeling a degree of interest 
in India and its people which only long acquaintance 
with it and them could give ; and hopeful that if wisely 
governed a prosperous future is before them. 
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Hindustan, geography of, 3 ; political 
position, 27 

Hindustani language, 18 
Hobhouse, Sir John, 362 
Holkar, 28, 54 

Home Department of India, 161 
Hope, Sir Theodore, 323 
Ilurdwar canal dam, 294 
Hyderabad, 21, 45 


India : its political distribution before 
the appearance of the English, 
20 sqq. 

India, Home Government of : the Court 
of Directors, 359 ; modifications of 
East India Company’s methods of 
rule : Board of Control, ib. ; ‘ Secret 
Committee ’ of Directors, 361 ; an 
official sham, 362; patronage and 
colleges, 363 ; the government trans- 
ferred from the Company to the 
Crown: the new regime, 365; modi- 
fications, 366 ; effect of the change, 
367 ; examination of the constitu- 
tion of the Council, 868 sqq. ; need 
of reform in existing procedure, 
373 ; relations of departmental se- 
cretaries to councillors, 374 ; number 
of Council reduced, 376 ; reform 
suggested, 377 

India: summary of its present condition 
— it possesses the fullest personal 
liberty, 394 ; great material pro- 
sperity, ib. ; drawbacks: excessive 
growth of population, 395 ; peasantry 
displaced from the lands by money- 
lenders, ib. ; remedial legislation 
required, 396; the assumed drain 
of wealth from India, 397 ; the 
country has no elements of political 
stability if left to itself, 398 ; at- 
tractive character of the people, 
399 

Indian Engineers Corps, 279 

‘ Indian Staff Corps,’ creation of the, 
235 

Indus, the basin of the, 2 

‘ Inundation Canals,’ 298 sq. 


Irregular cavalry : constitution of, 
215, 265 

Irrigation : different systems — tanks, 
285 ; diversion of river-waters, 286 ; 
canals, 287 ; irrigation in Madras, 
290 ; Bengal : failure of a joint 
stock enterprise, 291 ; the Orissa 
Company, 292 ; North-West Pro- 
vinces, 294; Punjab, 296; inunda- 
tion canals, 298 


Jails, Indian, administration of, 93, 
164, 174 

Jains, sect of, 11 

Joint Magistrate and Collector, dis- 
trict : his functions, 173 

Joint stock companies for irrigation, 
291 

Judges, Indian, 145 ; district, 176 ; 
native judicial officers, 177 ; judges 
in the high courts, %b. 

Judicial Commissioners, 191 

Judicial courts, district: their pro- 
ceedings, 177 sqq. 

Jumna river, 3, 295 


Kachins, the (Burma), 107 
Karachi, 113 

Karnul, annexation of, G4 
Kashmir, 76, 250 
Kathiawar, 77 
Khelat, Khan of, 69 
Kistna river, 290 
Kumul Canal system, 290 sq. 


Lahore, 113; Veterinary College at, 
161, 165; examining body esta- 
blished, 165 

Lake, General, 53 

Land: revenue from, 169 sqq., 329, 
331 

Land tenures, Indian, 169 sq. 

Languages of India : Aryan, 10 ; 
Dravidian, 12 

Lansdowne, Lord, Governor-General, 
200 

Law courts, 93 

Lawrence, Major : commander of the 
East India Company’s forces 
(1748), 205 

Lawrence, Sir John (afterwards 
Lord), 31, 67 n., 126, 264 

Leasehold tenures, 170 

Legislative Councils : their creation 
and development, 144 sqq . ; rules 
for the conduct of their business, 
146 ; present membership, 149 
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Lieutenant-Governors, 61, 65 sq., 70 ; 
their appointment, 133 n . ; their 
salaries, 193 

Local forces in India, 216 
Lower Ganges Canal, 295 
Lytton, Lord : organisation of Indian 
army, 241 


Macaulay, Mr. (afterwards Lord), 
119 n. 

Macpherson, Mr., successor of Warren 
Hastings, 44 

Madras : rise of the Presidency, 34 ,* 
present administrative extent, 71 ; 
statistics of the army, 83 n. ; the 
Legislative Council, 151 ; medical 
colleges and universities, 165 ; its 
army, 205, 208, 213, 233, 244; 
irrigation works, 291 
Madura, irrigation works at, 291 
Magistrate, district : his functions, 
171 ; the office joined with that of 
Collector, ib. 

Mahanadi river, 4, 291 
Mahomedans in India, 15 ; their reli- 
gious and political toleration to- 
wards Hindus, 22 ; acquired many 
caste practices, 22, 272 
Malabar, cession of, 46 ; transferred 
to Madras, 55 
Malacca, 68 

Malayalam language, 12 
Malayan Archipelago, 68 
Malwa, 21 

Manu, Institutes of, 10, 15 
Maratlia empire, the, 20 ; its princi- 
palities, 21 ; extent, 28 ; wars, 
(1775-82) 41, (1817-18) 57 
Marathi language, 10 
Marine Survey of India, 160 
Marwar, 74 

Masulipatam, cession of, 35 
Medical colleges in India, 165 
Medical Service, the Indian, 161 
Meghna river, 3 
Mekong river, 108 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (afterwards 
Lord), 61,275 
Mhow, 75 

Midnapur, cession of, 33 
Military Member of Council, functions 
of, 134 

Military secretaries of Madras and 
Bombay, 112 
Minto, Lord, 63 

Mints (Calcutta and Bombay), 158 
Mir Jafar, 88 
Mir Kasim, 33 
Mirzapur, annexation of, 39 


Mogul empire, the, 18 sq. ; extent of 
rule (1744), 27 

Monsoon ; the south-west, 6, 289 ; 

north-east, 290 
Mountains of India, 2 sqq. 

Muir College, Allahabad, 164 
Municipalities: constitution and sta- 
tistics, 154 

Munsiff (native district judge), 177 
Murders, and other serious offences, 
in India : statistics, 192 
Murshedabad, 34 

Mutiny, the : state of the forces, 215 ; 
behaviour of the troops, 222, 204 ; 
reorganisation after it, 223 
Mysore, 21 ; former political position, 
29; war with (1790), 45, 210 ; 

treatment after conquest by Eng- 
lish, 50 ; restored to native rule- 
68 


Nadir Siiati (Persia), 27 

Nagpur, annexation of, 66 

Napier, Lieut. -Col. ltobert (afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala), first 
Chief Engineer of the Punjab, 
276 n. 

Napier, Sir Charles, 362 

Narbada river, 4 

National Congress, the so-called, 
385 sqq. 

Native agency in civil administration : 
statistics, 193 ; recent development, 
ib. ; results of introduction of com- 
petitive system, 190 sqq. 

Native army : growth, 205 sqq. ; or- 
ganisation, 263 sqq.; vernacular titles 
of officers, 263 ; officers cannot at- 
tain the highest grades, 268 

Native district officials, 173 ; judicial 
officers, 177 

Native States ; their present political 
position — Hyderabad, Kajputana, 
74 ; Central India, Baroda, Mysore, 
75; Kashmir, 76; States suj>er- 
vised by subordinate governments, 
76 sq. 

Nawab of Areot, the, 21 

Nawab-Wazir, the, imperial lieutenant 
in the North-West Provinces, 21, 
33 

Nellore, 290 

Nepal : war of 1815 and results, 58 ; 
practically an independent State, 
76 

Nilgiri mountains, 4 

Nizam, the, 21 

Nizam-ul-Mulk (ruler of the Bekhan), 
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on-Begulation Provinces : meaning 
of the term, 186 ; details of their 
administration, 187 ; ambiguity of 
law regarding them, 188 ; first 
statutory recognition, 190 ; adminis- 
tration differs in different provinces, 
191 ; judicial business, 192 
North-West Provinces, 21 ; details, 
58 ; their magnitude and import- 
ance, 100 ; suggestion that they 
should be called ‘Hindustan,’ 103; 
irrigation works, 294 


Opium Department of India, 163 ; re- 
venue from, 329 sq. 

Ordnance Departments, amalgama- 
tion of the, 244 

Orissa : former political position, 28 ; 
its extent in 1760, 33 n . ; irrigation 
works, 291 sqq. 

Oriya language, 10 

Oudh: its political position, 21, 28; 
cession of part to British, 52 ; 
present administrative position, 71, 
186, 191 


Pathan empire of India, 16 sqq. 
Patronage in Indian army, 251 
Pay of British officers in Indian army, 
261 

Pegu, cession of, 64, 67 
Penal Code, Indian, 190 
Penang, 68 
Penner river, 290 

Pensions, Indian, high rates of, 335 
Pergunnahs, the (Calcutta), 32 
Periodic rains, 5 sq . 

‘ Perpetual Settlement of Bengal,’ 
169, 332 

Persian language : the lingua, franca 
of the East, 18 

Peshwa, the (nominal head of the 
Marathas), 54 

Plassey, battle of, and its results, 31 
Police, Indian : their organisation, 
163; district police, 174 
Political divisions of India : tabulated 
statement, 78 

Pondicherry, capture of, 31 
Poona, 45 ; Science College at, 164 
Port Blair (convict settlement), 175 
Post Office : its excellent administra- 
tion, 158 

Prakrit language, 10 
Presidencies : the first definition of 
the term, 38 ; ambiguous use of it, 
79 ; origin of the mistaken ideas 
respecting presidential boundaries, 


82 ; separate Civil Services, 84 ; 
system of presidential armies, 86, 
237 ; misconceptions in Acts of 
Parliament, 88 

Promotion in Indian army, 256 

Provinces of British India, recapitula- 
tion of, 69 sqq . ; anomalous organ- 
isation of the governments, 90 ; 
proposed remedies, 93 sqq . ; statu- 
tory authority for most of these 
changes already exists, 111 ; sim- 
plicity and economy of the organisa- 
tion of the provincial governments, 
112 ; territorial redistribution de- 
sirable, 113 ; administrative organ- 
isations, 163 ; their position as to 
finance, 347 sqq . 

Provincial rates: revenue from, 329 sq. 

Public works : meaning of term in 
India, 273 ; former lack of roads, 

274 ; first progress in road-maldng, 

275 ; reformed organisation of Pub- 
lic Works Department, 276 ; its 
executive, 277 ; subdivisions, 278 ; 
staff, 279 ; how the expenditure is 
provided for, 280 ; increased cost of 
maintenance, 281 

Public Works Department of India, 
162 

Punjab: climate, 7; Sikh monarchy 
in, 20 ; invaded by Afghans, 27 ; 
political position, ib . ; annexation, 
64 ; its political importance, 104 ; 
administration, 186, 191 ; army, 
222, 224, 226, 248 sq. ; irrigation 
works, 296 

Punjabi language, 10 

Quetta, 69 

Bailways, Indian : details of their 
history, 300 ; the guarantee system : 
its merits and defects, 302 ; railways 
constructed by Government, 304 ; 
variety of guage, 304, 306 ; recent 
additions to railway systems, 305 ; 
vacillation of Government railway 
policy, 308 ; details of amalgama- 
tion of systems, 309; railway con- 
struction retarded, 311 ; the financial 
aspect : effect of the depreciation of 
silver, 312 ; average return on capi- 
tal outlay, 313 ; the recent Govern- 
ment proposals for construction of 
new lines, 315 ; suggested reforms 
in construction, ownership, adminis- 
tration, and finance, 317-25 

Bainfall of India, 5, 289 ; rainless 
tracts, 7 

Baiyatwari system, the, 170 
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Bajahmundry, cession of, 35 ; irriga- 
tion works, 290 

Bajputana, Hindu States of, 21, 29 

Bajputs, 11 sq. 

Bampur, 52 

Bangoon : its administration, 192 

Bavi Canal, 297 

Becorder of Bangoon: his jurisdiction, 
192 

Begistration : revenue from, 329 sq. 

‘ Begulations ’ of Bengal, 48, 51, 54, 
118, 144 ; affected by various Acts 
of Parliament, 184 

Beligions of India, 10 sqq. 

Besidents, 74 sqq., 117 n. 

Bevenue and Agricultural Department : 
its constitution, 158 sqq. 

Bevenue, Board of, 96 

Bevenue Survey : its object, 159 

Bipon, Lord, Governor-General, 87, 
1^2 ; organisation of Indian army, 
241 

Bivers of India, 2 sqq . ; diversion of 
water for irrigation, 286 ; instances 
of their diminution in their course, 
288 n. 

Boads : effect of former lack of, on 
traffic and on military system, 274 ; 
first progress in road-making, 275 ; 
a special engineering department 
founded, 276 ; expenditure, and cost 
of maintenance, 281 ; comparative 
advantages of roads and railways, 
282 

Bohilkhand : its political position, 28, 
52 

Boorkee : College of Engineering at, 
280 

Boyal troops in India, the first, 209 

Bun jit Singh, 68 


Salaries, moderate scale of, in the 
Indian Civil Service, 192 
Salem, cession of, 46 
Salt Department of India, 163 ; revenue 
from, 328 sq. 

Salween Biver, 108 
Sandhurst College, 259 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 164 ; Be- 
nares, 165 

Sanskrit language, 10, 15 
Santal District : administration of, 
189 

Sati, the abolition of, 388 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, the, 
57, 67 

Schlick, Dr. : his efforts to prevent 
destruction of Indian forests, 160 
Schools, Indian, primary and second- 


ary statistics of, 164 sq . ; school fees, 
165 

Science College, Poona, 164 
Scythians in India, 14 
* Secret Committee ’ of the Court of 
Directors, 361 

Secretary of State for India : creation 
of the office, 69 

Secretaries of departments, position 
of, 127 n. 

Sepoys, a body of, raised in 1748, 
205 ; another, by Clive (1757), 206 ; 
their employment, 208, 267 
Seringapatam, 46 
Shans, the, 108 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
Governor-General, 49 
Sikhs, rise of the, 20 ; war of 1845, 
64 ; Sikh soldiers, 253, 264 
Silver, depreciation of : its effects in 
India — on officers’ pay, 261 ; on the 
public expenditure, 333 sq . ; on the 
Civil Service, 336 ; general, 339 
Simla, 77 ; its suitability for being the 
summer quarters of the Government, 
140 ; the Government buildings 
there, 142 

Sind, plains of, 5 ; annexation, 64 ; 

its political position, 113 
Sindh Horse, 248 
Sindhi language, 10 
Sindhia, 28, 52, 54 
Singapur, 68 
Small cause courts, 180 
Sone river, 4; canal, 279, 293 
Spirits, the sale of, a Government 
monopoly : how worked, 175 
Staff Corps : introduction of the sys- 
tem, 229 ; amalgamation of the 
three original bodies, 235 
Stamp duties, 175 ; revenue from, 
329 sq. 

Straits Settlements, 68 
Stud Departments, amalgamation of 
the, 244 

Subahdar (~ Viceroy), 28 sq. 
Subordinate Civil Service, the, 173 
Subordinate Judge, 177 
Surgeon-General, office of, 162 
Survey of India Department, 158 sqq . 
Sutlej Canal, 297 sq. 

Swat Canal, 298 


Tamil language, 12 
Tan j ore, 29 ; annexation, 51 
Tanks, irrigation, 285, 290 
Taxation, incidence of, 154 sq. 
Technical education, lack of, for na- 
tives, 167 
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ehsildars (native district officials), 
173 

Telegraph Department of India, 162 
Telugu language, 12 
Thomason College of Engineering, 
Roorkee, 2S0 

Thomason, Mr., instigator of road- 
making in India, 275 
Tidal movements and sea level, opera- 
tions regarding, 159 
Tipu, son of Haidar All, 45 sq., 50, 
210 

Topographical Surveys of India, 159 
Trans-Sutlej territory, annexation of, 
64 

Travancore, 29, 77 

Travelling in India in former days, 
274 

Tributes from native states, 329 sq. 
Trichinopoli, 290 

Trigonometrical Survey of India, 158 
Tulu language, 12 
Tungbhadra river, 290 
Turki (Mogul) kingdom in Asia, 19 


Universities, 150 sq . ; number of 
matriculations and graduations, 1G5 
Urdu language, 17 sq. 


Vernacular language, use of the, 174, 


177, 268 ; vernacular press : its 
character, 382 

Veterinary College, Lahore, 165 
Veterinary Department, Civil, of India, 
160 

Viceroy : the title has no statutory 
recognition, 132 n. 

Village communities in India, the 
system of, 22 
Vindhya mountains, 3' 

Vizagapatam, cession of, 35 


Wellesley, General, 53 sq. 

Wellesley, Marquis (Governor-Gene- 
ral) : conquest of Mysore, 50 ; an- 
nexation of Tanjore, 51 ; cession of 
Carnatic, ib . ; extension of Madras 
Presidency, ib . ; part of Oudh ceded, 
52; Maratha War (1803), and ‘its 
results, 53 sqq . ; result of his admin- 
istration, 55 ; his policy reversed 
by successors, 56; efforts to establish 
English supremacy, 212 
Western India, acquisitions in, 54 
Wilson, Mr. James (financier), 120, 
123 

Woolwich College, 260 


Zemindari settlement, the, 170, 332 
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Abbott. — A History of Greece. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 

Part I. — From the Earliest Times to the 
Ionian Revolt. Crown Svo., 10s. 6 d. 

Part II. — 500-445 b.o. Crown 8vo.. 105. 6 d. 

Acland and Ransome— A Handbook in 
Outline of the Political History of 
England to 1894. Chronologically Ar- 
ranged. By A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., 
and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 
ANNUAL REGISTER, (THE). A Re- 
view of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
for the year 1893. 8vo., 185. 

Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1892 can still he had. 1 8s. each. 

Armstrong. — Elizabeth Farnese ; The 
Termagant of Spain. By Edward Arm- 
strong, M.A. 8vo., 16s. 

Arnold. — Works by T, Arnold, D.D., 
formerly Head Master of Rugby School. 
Introductory Lectures on Modern 
History. 8vo., 7 5. 6 d. 

Miscellaneous Works. 8vo., ys. 6 d. 
Bagwell. — Ireland under the Tudors. 

By Richard Bagwell, LL.D. (3 vols.) 

' Vols. I. and II. From the first invasion of 
the Northmen to the year 1578. 8vo,, 32s. 

Vol. III. 1578-1603. Svo. 18s. 

Ball,— Historical Review of the Legis- 
lative Systems Operative in Ireland, 
from the Invasion of Henry the Second to 
the Union (1172-1800). By the Rt. Hon. J. 
T. Ball. 8vo., 6 s. 

Besant.— The History of London. By 
Walter Besant. With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., is. gd Or bound as a School 
Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 

Brassey, — Works by Lord Brassey. 
Papers and Addresses. 

Naval and Maritime. 1872-1893. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 

Mercantile Marine and Navigation, 

from 1871-1894. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 


Br? nsey. — Works by Lord Brassey — Cont. 
Imperial Federation and Colonisa- 
tion from 1880 to 1894. Arranged and 
Edited by Arthur H. Loring and R. J. 
Beadon. Crown Svo., 55. [ Nearly ready. 
Bright.— A History of England. By 
the Rev. J. Frank Bright, D.D. 

Period I. Mediaeval Monarchy : a.d. 

449 to 1485. Crown 8vo., 45. 6 d. 

Period II. Personal Monarchy. 1485 to 
to 1688. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Period III. Constitutional Monarchy : 

1689 to 1837. Crown Svo., ys, 6 d. 

Period IV. The Growth of Democracy. 
1837 to 1880 Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Buckle.— History of Civilisation in 
England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo., 24 s. 

Burke. — A History of Spain, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph Burke, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Chesuey. — Indian Polity : a View of the 
System of Administration in India. By 
General Sir George Chesnky, K.C.B., M.P. 
With Map showing all the Administrative 
Divisions of British India. Svo., 21s. 
Creighton. — History of the Papacy 
during the Reformation. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s. 
Vols. III. and IV., 1464-15x8, 24s. Vol. V., 
1517-1527, 8vo., 15s. 

Curzon. — Works by the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P. 

Problems of the Far East : Japan, 
Corea, China. 8vo., 21s. 

Persia and the Persian Question. 
With 9 Maps, 96 Illustrations, Appendices, 
and an Index. 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. 

Be Tocctueville.— Democracy in Amer- 
ica. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 16s. 
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Ewald. — Works by Heinrich Ewald, 
Prolessor in the University of Gottengen. 
The Antiquities op Israel. 8vo., 

125 . 6 d . 

The History of Israel. 8 vols., 8vo. s 
Vols. I. and II., 245. Vols. III. and IV., 
215. Vol. V., 1 8s. Vol. VI., 165. Vol. 
21s. Vol. VIII., 185. 

Fitzpatrick. — Secret Service under 
Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 8vo., 75. 6 d . 

Froude. — Works by James A. Froude. 
The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

Popular Edition. 12 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6 d . each. 

Silver Library Edition. ' 12 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6 d . each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Ara- 
gon : the Story as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, 
and other Essays. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Silver Library Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d . each. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
1893-94. 8vo., 105. 6 d . [Nearly ready . 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 245. 
Silver Library Edition 4 vols. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d . each. 

Caesar : a Sketch. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d . 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh. 
History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 

8vo., 65. each. 

A History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each 
A History of the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate. 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo., 

215 . 

The Student’s History of England. 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 

Also in Three Volumes. 

Vol. I. b.c. 55 — a.d. 1509. With 173 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 45. 

Vol. II. 1509-1689. With 96 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 45. 

Vol. III. 1689-1885. With 109 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 45. 


Greville.— A Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. By Charles C. F. 
Greville, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

Hearn. — The Government of England : 
its Structure and its Development. By W. 
Edward Hearn. 8vo., 165. 

Herbert.— The Defence of Plevna, 
1877. Written by One who took Part in it. 
By William V. Herbert. With Maps. 
8vo., 185. 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., and Rev. William Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6 d . each. 

Bristol. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 
Carlisle. By Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu Bur- 
rows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

London. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 
Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 
Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kit- 
chin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James Raine. 

N e w Y ork. By T heodore Roosevelt. 
Boston (U.S.) By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Joyce. — A Short History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to 1608. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d . 

Lang —St. Andrews. By Andrew Lang. 
With 8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the 
Text by T. Hodge. 8vo. , 155. net. 

Lecky. — Works by William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 

History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £y 45. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 65. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6 s . each. 

History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 165. 

History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe.* 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 1 6s. 

The Empire : its Value and its Growth. 
An Inaugural Address delivered at the Im- 
perial Institute, November 20, 1893, under 
the Presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Crown 8vo. is . 6 d . 
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Macaulay. — Works by Lord Macaulay. 
Complete Works of Lord Macaulay. 
Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £5 5s. 

History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second. 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8 vo.,i 25 . 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, with 
Lays of Ancient Rome, in 1 volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d or 35. 6d., gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr.Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student’s Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 85. 
Trevelyan Edition. 2 vols. Cr.Svo., 95. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Essays which may be had separately 
price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth. 
Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. (3 d. sewed, 6 d. cloth). 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 
Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Cliye. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

Miscellaneous Writings 
People’s Edition, ivol. Cr. 8vo.,4S.6dt. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo., 21s. 
Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. §d. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 
Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo.,6s. 

May.— The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of George III. 
1760-1870. By Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 3 vols. Crown 
8vo., 18s. 


| Merivale. — Works by the Very Rev. 
Charles Merivale, late Dean of Ely. 

History of the Romans under the. 
Empire. 

• Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., 485. 
Silver Library Edition. 8 vols. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Fall of the Roman Republic 1 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. i2mo., 7 5. 6 d. 

Montague. — The Elements of English 
Constitutional History, from the Earliest 
Time to the Present Day. By F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3 5. 6 d. 

O’Brien. — Irish Ideas. Reprinted Ad- 
dresses. By William O’Brien, M.P. 
Cr. Svo. 25. 6d . 

Prendergast. — Ireland from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution, i66o-i6go. 
By John P. Prendergast, Author of « The 
Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland 8vo., 
5 s ’ 

Seebohm.— The English Village Com- 
munity Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, See. By 
Frederic Seebohm. With 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo., 165. 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom : 
a History derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City of 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 

1 os. 6d. each. 

Sheppard.— Memorials of St. James’s 
Palace. By the Rev. Edgar Sheppard, 
M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal. 
With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglio) 
and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 
8vo., 365. net. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Carthagin- 
ians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Harrow School. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Stephens.— A History of the French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
I. and II. 185. each. 

Stubbs. — History of the University of 
Dublin, from its Foundation to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. Stubbs. 
8 vo., 125. 6d. 
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Sutherland. — The History of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Irom 1606 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Government in 
the British Colonies. By Alpheus 
Todd, LL.D. Svo., 305. net. 

Wakeman and Hassall,— Essays Intro- 
ductory to the Study of English Con- 
stitutional History. By Resident Mem- 
bers of tiie University of Oxford. Edited by 
Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., and 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown dvo., 65. 


Walpole. — Works by Spencer Walpole. 
History of England from the Con- 
clusion of the Great War in 1815 to 
1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65 . each. 

The Land of Home Rule: being an 
Account of the History and Institutions 
of the Isle of Man. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wolff. — Odd Bits of History ; being 
Short Chapters intended' to Fill Some 
Blanks. By PIenry W. Wolff. 8vo., 
85. 6 d. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools. 
3 vols. Crown bvo. Vol. I., 1399-1404, 
los. 6 d. Vol. II., 1 55 . Vol. III. [In prep. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &e. 


Armstrong. — The Life and Letters of 
Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited by G. F. 
Armstrong. Fcp 8vo.,75. 6d. 

Bacon.— The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional Works. Edited by James Sped- 
DING. 7 VOL. 8 VO., £4. 45. 

Boyd. — Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,’ &c. 

Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 
1865-1890. 2 vols. Svo. Vol. 1 . 125 . 

Vol. II. 15s. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. Svo., T55. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle : a History 
of his Life. By James Anthony Froude. 

1795-1S35. c vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 75. 

Erasmus.— Life and Letters of Eras- 
mus : a Series of Lectures delivered at Ox- 
ford. By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Fabert. — Abraham Fabert : Governor 
of Sedan and Marshal of France. His Life 
and Times, 1599-1662. By George Hooper. 
With a Portrait. 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

Fox. — The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6 d. sewed. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K. C. B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By Julius 
Kostlin. With Illustrations from Authentic 
Sources. Translated from the German. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, ivol. Cr. 8 vo., 25. 6d. 

Student’s Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8 vo., 125. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Marbot. Translated from the French 
by Arthur John Butlek, M.A. Crown 
Svo., 75. ad. 

Seebohm. — The Oxford Reformers — 
John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas More : 
a History of their Fellow- Work. By Fred- 
eric Seebohm. 8 vo., 145. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare. By J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. With numerous Illustrations 
and Fac-similes. 2 vols. Koyal 8vo., £1 is. 
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Shakespeare’s True Life. By James 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8 vo., 27 s. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., 7 5. 6 d . 

Turgot. — The Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers by 
W. Walker Stephens. 8 vo., 125. 6d. 

Walford. — Twelve English Author- 
esses. By L. B. Walford. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 


Verney. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. Compiled from the Letters and 
Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks. 

During the Civil War. By Frances 
Parthenope Verney. With a Preface 
by S. R. Gardiner, M.A., LL.D. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo., 425. 

During the Commonwealth. 1650-1660. 
By Margaret M. Verney. With 10 
Portraits, &c. Vol. III. 8vo., 21s. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Crown Svo., 3 5. 6 d . 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. Cheap Edition. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Wandering Words : Reprinted by per- 
mission from Papers published in the 
Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals 
and Magazines. With 45 Illustrations 
from Drawings by Ben Boothby and from 
Photographs. 8vo., 185. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches, and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices 
of New Zealand. By A Clergyman, 
thirteen years resident in the interior of 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Baker. — Works by Sir S. W. Baker. 
Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3$. 6 d. 

The Rifle and ti-ie Hound in Ceylon. 
6 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Bent. — Works by J. Theodore Bent, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: 
being a Record of Excavation and Ex- 
ploration in 1891. With Map, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians : 
being a Record of Travel and Research in 
Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 185. 

Boothby.— On the Wallaby ; or, Through 
the East and Across Australia. By Guy 
Boothby. ,8vo., 185. 


Brassey. — Works by the late Lady 
Brassey. 

The Last Voyage to India and Aus- 
tralia in the ‘ Sunbeam.’ With Charts 
and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
tone, and nearly 200 Illustrations in the 
Text Svo., 215. 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’ ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo. 215. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 75. 6 d. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., §d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. Svo., 215. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 1 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and the 
4 Roaring Forties \ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7 5. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the * Sunbeam 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 
4to., 25. 6d. 

Brassey. — Voyages and Travels of Lord 
Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862-1894. 

Arranged and Edited by Captain S. Eardley- 
Wilmot. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 105. 

[ Nearly ready. 
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Bryden. — Kloof and Karoo : Sport, ] 
Legend, and Natural History in Cape 
Colony. By H. k. Bryden. With 17 
Illustrations. 8vo., 55. 

Froude. — Works by James A. Froude. 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 
boards, 2 s. 6 d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: or, 
the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable Places. 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, illustrative 
of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. With 80 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 5. 6 d. 

Knight. — Works by E. F. Knight. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte’: the nar- 
rative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Rhodesia of to-day: a Description of 
the Present Condition and the Prospects 
of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Lees and Clutterhuck.— B. C. 1887 : A 
Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Murdoch. — From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic: an Artist’s Notes and Sketches 
during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn-Murdoch. With 
2 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
185. 

Nansen. — Works by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

The. First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
Archer. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 165. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journal : a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 19 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo., 125. 

Smith.— Climbing in the British Isles. 
By W. P. Haskett Smith. With Illustra- 
tions by Ellis Carr. 

Part I. England. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Part II. Wales. [In preparation. 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation. 

Stephen —The Play-Ground of Europe. 
By Leslie Stephen. New Edition, with 
Additions and 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
65. net. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of Them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6 d. cloth. 

Whishaw.— Out of Doors in Tsarland : 
a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 


Veterinary Medicine, &e. 


Steel.— Works by John Henry Steel. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6 d . 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Ox. With 1 19 Illustrations. 8vo.„i55. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy : a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6 d. 


Fitzwygram— Horses and Stables. By 
Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, Bart. 
With 56 pages of Illustrations. 8vo., 25. 6 d . 
net. 

“ Stonehenge.” — The Dog in Health and 
Disease. By “ Stonehenge With 84 
Wood Engravings. Square cr. 8vo., 75. 6 d. 


Youatt. — Works by William Youatt. 
The Horse. Revised and Enlarged by 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. 6 d. 


The Dog. 
Woodcuts. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo., 65. * 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, Kj 
ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh and Viscount Dillon. With 
ig5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., io s. 6 d. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley, Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W.C.Oswell, F. C. Selous, &c. 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With 77 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo , 105. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Illustrations. Cr. 
8 vo., 105. 6 d. 

BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Ed- 
mond Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on 
‘Rowing at Eton,’ by R. Harvey Mason. 
With 49 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. 76 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6 d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contri- 
butions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

CYCLING. By Viscount Bury (Earl 
of Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy 
Hillier. 89 Illustrations. Cr.Svo., ios. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6^. 

FENCING. BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. C. 
Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 42 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, G. Christo- 
pher Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

With 158 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 10s. 6 d. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Sir W. 
G. Simpson, Bart., Lord Wellwood, H. 
S. C. Everard, Andrew Lang, and other 
Writers. With 89 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 105. 6 d. 


assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
HUNTING. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. With 
Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. 
Watson. 53 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6 d, 
MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C. E. Mathews, 
&c. 108 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d, 
RACING AND STEEPLE - CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and- 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, Arthur 
Coventry, &c. With 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 59 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lord Lovat, 
Lord C. Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. 
Lascelles, and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d . 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., 105. 6 d . 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. By 
J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, T. 
Maxwell Witham, the Rev. John Kerr, 
Ormond Hake, and Colonel Buck. With 
284 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 105. 6 d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With ug Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 10s. 6 d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. 
and C. G. Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydell- 
Bouverie and A. C. Ainger. With Con- 
tributions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Don, &c. 
With 79 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 105. 6 d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing 
* Rules, Fitting-O’ut, &c. By Sir Edward- 
Sullivan, Bart., Lord Brassey, 
K.C.B., C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., &c. 
With 1 14 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 105. 6 d. 
Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America 
and the Colonies, Yacht Racing, &c. 
By R. T. Pritchett, the Earl of 
Onslow, G.C.M.G., See. With 195 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 
‘THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 


by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 

• George Saintsbury. With n full-page 
Illustrations and Vignette by A. Thorburn, 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper, 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., etc. Illustrated by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, A. Thorburn, and 
others. [In preparation. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, by A. 
J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by George 
Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations by J. 
Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, and 
various Diagrams in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. etc. 

[In preparation. 

THE PHEASANT. By A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. [In preparation . 


•Campbell- Walker.— The Correct Card : 
or, How to Play at Whist ; a Whist Cate- 
chism. By Major A. Campbell-Walker, 
F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the U se 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds, also Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and 
Pigeon Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Talkener. — Games, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21s. 

Pord. — The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Powler. — Recollections of Old 

Country Life, Social, Political, Sporting, 
and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowler 
(‘ Rusticus ’), formerly of Aylesbury. With 
Portrait and 10 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or, Trea- 
tise on the Art of Fishing in every Branch ; 
including full Illustrated List of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 155. 

G-ibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
‘ Lady-Toboganner ’. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Hawker. — The Diary of Colonel Peter 
Hawker, Author of ‘ Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen.’ With an Introduction by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 2 vols. 
Svo., 32s. 


Lang. — Angling Sketches. By Andrew 
Lang. With Illustration. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d . 

Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Payne-Gallwey.— Works by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 7s. 6 d. 
Letters to Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With a Portrait of the 
Author, and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 125. 6d. 

Pole— Works by W. Pole, F.R.S. 

The Theory of the Modern Scientific 
Game of Whist. Fcp. Svo., 25. 6d . 

The Evolution of Whist : a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone from its Origin to the Pre- 
sent Time. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Proctor- — Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
How to Play Whist: with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist. Cr. 8 vo., 35. 6d. 
Home Whist: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i 6 mo., 15. 

Ronalds.— The Fly- Fisher’s Entomol- 
ogy. By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artificial 
Insect. With 20 coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. 

Wilcocks, — The Sea Fisherman: Com- 
prising theChief Methods of Plook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By 
J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr 8vo., 65. 
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Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3s. 

Aristotle.— Works by. 

The Politics : G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an English 
Translation by W. E. Bolland, M.A. ; 
and short Introductory Essays by A. 
Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7 s . 6 d . 

The Politics : Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (trom Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics ’). Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams. Crown 8vo,, 7 s . 6 d . 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edw. 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8vo. 105. 6 d . 

Bacon. — Works by Francis Bacon. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6 d . 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 

The Essays : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., ios. 6 d . 

The Essays: with Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 2 
Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 d . 

Bain.— Works by Alex. Bain, LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown 8 vo. 65. 6 d . 

Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4 s . 6 d . 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume , price 10s. 6 d . 

Senses and the Intellect. 8 vo., 15s. 

Emotions and the Will. 8 vo., 15$. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Part L 4$. Part II. 6 s . 6 d . 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo„ 55. 

The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 


Bray. — Elements of Morality, in Easy 
Lessons for Home and School Teaching. 
By Mrs. Charles Bray. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Crozier.— Civilisation and Progress, 
By John Beattie Crozier, M.D. With 
New Preface. More fully explaining the 
nature of the New Organon used in the 
solution of its problems. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Definition, 
Explained and Applied. By William L. 
Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Green.—' The Works of Thomas Hill 
Green. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
1 6s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 

Hodgson. — Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo., 16s. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vols. 8vo., 2 is. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works op 
David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Justin- 
ian : Latin Text, chiefly that of Huschke, 
with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Thomas C. 
Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12 s. 6d. 

Introduction to Logic, and His Essay 
on the Mistaken Subtilty of the 
Four Figures. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. 8vo., 6s. 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill’s System 
of Logic. By Rev. A. H. Killick, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 

By 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy— continued. 


Ladd. — Works by Geo. Trumbull Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 215. 

Outlines of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy. A Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 125. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8vo., 2 is. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., $s. 6 d. 

Philosophy of Mind : an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 165. 

Lewes. — The History of Philosophy, 

from Thales to Comte. By George Henry 

Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Max Muller. — Works by F. Max Miller. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo., 21s. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8 vo ., 25. 6 d. 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. By James Mill. 

2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill.— Works by John Stewart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo., 15. 4 d. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 55. 

Examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy. 8vo., 165. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 

Stock. — Deductive Logic. By St- 

George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6 d . 

Sully.— Works by James Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 

Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Outlines of Psychology. 8vo., 95. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Swinburne— Picture Logic: an Attempt 
to Popularise the Science of Reasoning. 
By Alfred James Swinburne, M.A. 
With 23 Woodcuts. Post: 8vo., 5s. 

Thomson— Outlines of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By William Thomson, 
D.D., formerly Lord Archbishop of York. 
Post 8vo., 6s. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 
105. 6 d . 

Whately.— Works by R. Whately, D.D. 
Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 
By R. Whately. 8 vo . 105. 6 d . 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6 d . 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo.,4s. 6 d . 
Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d . 


Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic Schools. 
Translated by the Rev. 0. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(Stonyhurst Series). 


A Manual of Political Economy. By 
C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 6 d. 

First Principles of' 1 Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural 
Law. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6 d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. 


♦ 
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History and Science of Language, &e. 


Davidson. — Leading and Important 
English Words : Explained and Exem- 
plified. By William L. Davidson, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Farrar.— Language and Languages : 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
Svo., 6s. 

Graham. — English Synonyms, Classified 
and Explained : with Practical Exercises. 
By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Max Miiller.-— Works by F. Max Muller. 

The Science of Language, Founded on 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown Svo., 21s. 

Biographies of Words, and the Home 
of the Aryas. Crown Svo., 7 s. 6 d. 


Max Miiller. — Works by F. Max Muller 

— continued. 

Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language, and its Place in General 
Education, delivered at Oxford, 1889. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 

Roget, — Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo. 105. 6 d . 

Whately. — English Synonyms. By E. 
Jane Whately. Fcp. Svo., 3s. 


Political Economy and Economies. 


Ashley.— English Economic History 
and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, M.A. 
Crown Svo., Part I., 5 5. Part II. 10s. 6 d. 

Barnett- — Practicable Socialism : Es- 
says on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. A. 
and Mrs. Barnett. Crown Svo., 65. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Devas- — A Manual of Political Econ- 
omy. By C. S. Devas, M.A, Crown Svo. , 
6s. 6 d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

Dowell.— A History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1885, By Stephen, Dowell, 
{4 vols. Svo.) Yols. I. and II. The History 
of Taxation' 215. Vols. III. and IV. The 
History of Taxes, 215. 

Leslie. — Essays in Political Economy. 
By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. Svo., tos. 6 d. 

Macleod.- -Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism 8vo., 5 s . net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
m 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

“ The Theory and Practice of Banking. 
Vol. I. 8vo., 125. Vol. II. 145. 

The Theory of Credit. 8 vo. Vol. I. 
* ios. net. Vol. II., Part I., 105. net. Vol. II. 
Part II., io 5 . 6 d. 


Mill. — Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30 5. 

Symes.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for Sup- 
plementary Reading. By Professor J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College, Notting- 
ham. Crown Svo., 25. 6 d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th Century in 
England. By Arnold Toynbee. With 
a Memoir of the Author by B. Jowett. 
Svo., 105. 6 d . 

Webb. — The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. Svo., 185. 

j Wilson. — Works by A. J. Wilson. 
Chiefly reprinted from The Investors' Re- 
vino. 

Practical Hints to Small Investors. 
Crown Svo., is. 

Plain Advice about I^ife Insurance. 
Crown 8vo„, is. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Clodd. — Works by Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Creation: a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 4 The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 

Huth.— The Marriage of Near Kin, 
considered with Respect to the Law of 
Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. By Alfred Henry 
Huth. Royal 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Lang.— Custom and Myth : Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisation, 
and the Primitive Condition of Man. By 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 Plates 
and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., iSs. 

Romanes. — Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d . 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 


Classical Literature and Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 165. 

iEschylus. — Eumenides of H£schylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. By J. 
F. Davies. Svo., 7 s. 

Aristoph.au es. — The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown Svo., is. 

Becker. — Works by Professor Becker. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8 vo., 
35. 6 d. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8 vo., 3$. 6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s Correspondence. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8 vo., 
each 125. Vol. IV., 155. 

Parnell.— Greek Lyric Poetry : a Com- 
plete Collection of the Surviving Passages 
. from the Greek Song-Writting. Arranged 
with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter 
and Commentary. By George S. Farnell, 
M.A. With 5 Plates. 8vo., 165. 

Lang— Homer and the Eric. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 95. net. 


Mackail.— Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mackail, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited 
with a Revised Text, Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 

Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 85. 6 d. 

Theocritus.— The Idylls of Theocritus. 
Translated into English Verse by James 
Henry Hallard, M.A. Oxon. Fcp. 4*0., 
65. 6d. 

Tyrrell— Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
8vo., 65. 

Virgil. — The ^Eneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Coning- 
ton. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6 d. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil. Books L t<® 
VI. Translated into English Verse by 
James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Wilkins.— The Growth of the Homeric 
Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo., 65. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 


Acworfch. — Ballads of the Marathas. 
Rendered into English Verse from the 
Marathi Originals. By Harry Arbuth- 
not Acworth. 8vo., 5$. 

Allingliam.— Works by William Alling- 
ham. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Frontis- 
of the Waterfall of Asaroe. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Laurence Bloomfield. With Portrait 
of the Author. Fcp. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs ; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontispiece 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and Design 
by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ; 
large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. Svo., 6s.; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

■Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in uni- 
form Half -parchment binding , price 30 s. 

Armstrong-— Works by G. F. Savage- 

Armstrong. 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8vo., 6s. I 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, j 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, i 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. i 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
Svo., js. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4 s. 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. Crown 
8vo., js. 6d. 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Works of 
Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 
The Light of the World: or the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., js. 6 d. net. 
Presentation Edition. With 14 Illus- 
trations by W. Holman Hunt, 4to., 
20 s. net. 

^ Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 
W Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Adzuma: or the Japanese Wife. A Play. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6 d. net. 

Beesly. — Ballads and other Verse. 
By A. H. Beesly. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 


Bell.— Chamber Comedies: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Bjornsen. — Works by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen. 

Pastor Sang : a Play. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

A Gauntlet : a Drama. Translated 
into English by Osman Edwards. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Cochrane.— The Kestrel’s Nest, and 
other Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. 
Fcp. 8v o., 3s. 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert M. 
Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By T. E. 
Webb. 8vo., 12s. 6 d. 

Ingelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow. 
Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 
Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6 d. cloth plain, 35. cl. gilt. 

Kendall.— Songs from Dreamland. By 
May Kendall. Fcp. Svo., 5s. net. 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and ArriSre Ban : a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. Svo., 55. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6 d. 
net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 88 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Special Edition , prhitcd on India paper. 
With Notes , but without Illustrations . 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d . 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Lytton. — Works by The Earl of Lytton 
(Owen Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy : a Fantasia. With 1 Plate 
and Design on Title-Page by Ed. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
The Wanderer. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., 10$. 6d. 
Selected Poems. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6 d. 
Murray.— (Robert F.), Author of ‘The 
Scarlet Gown His Poems, with a Memoir 
by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. net. 
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Poetry and the 

Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., ios. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 25. 6 d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo , 3 5. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

Nesbit. — Lays and Legends. By E. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Peek.-~Works by Hedley Peek (Frank 

Leyton) 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. Roden 
Noel. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 

The Shadows of the Lake, and other 
Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Piatt.— Works by Sarah Piatt. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and People in 
Ireland. Crown 8vo. 3 5. 6 d . 

Poems: With Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. Crown Svo., 10s. 


Drama — continued. 

Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


Rhoades— Teresa and other Poems. 
By James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 3s . 6d . 

Riley— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. i2mo., 
5 s - 

Poems: HereatHome. Fcp.8vo.,6$.7^£. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, ivol. 
8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. By 
Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6 d. Draw- 
ing Room Edition, with Photographs. 
Fcp. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Sturgis- — A Book of Song. By Julian 
Sturgis. i 6 mo. 55. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey. — Works by F. Anstey, Author of 
‘ Vice Versa 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from * Punch’. 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ‘ Punch \ With 25 Illust. 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to., 55. 

The Man from Blankley’s: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 24 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Fcp. 4to., 65. 

Astor.— A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John Jacob 
Astor. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Beaconsfield. — Works by the Earl of 
Beacon sfield. 


Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in n vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d . each. 


Henrietta Temple. 
Venetia. Tancred. 
Coningsby. Sybil. 
Lothair. Endymion. 
Novels and Tale's. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 Vig- 
tt vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


Vivian Grey. 

The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 


Cl e gg.— D avid’s Loom : a Story of Roch- 
dale life in the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By John Trafford Clegg. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6 d. 


Deland.— Works by Margaret Deland, 
Author of * John Ward’. 

The Story of a Child. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo. 65. ^ 

Philip and his Wife. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ‘ John Westacott’. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Dougall, — Works by L. Dougall. 
Beggars All Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 
What Necessity Knows. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


-Boyle. — Works by A. Conan Doyle. i 
Micah Clarke : A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Refugees : A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Parrar. — Darkness and Dawn : or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. By Archdeacon Farrar. Cr.Svo., 
75. 6 d. 

Proude, — The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : 
an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By J. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Gilkes. — The Thing That Hath Been : 
or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. By A. H. 
Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich College, 
Author of ‘ Boys and Masters ’. Crown 
8 vo., 6s. 

Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Haggard, 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6 d. 

Maiwa’s Revenge : or, The War of the 
Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., is. boards, is. 6 d. 
doth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6 d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M. Greiffenhagen and R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
6 d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 17 Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

* Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations 

by M. Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. 
Kerr. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illustra- 

• , tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Haggard. 

— continued. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World’s De- 
sire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations by 
M. Greiffenhagen. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods and 
other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6 d. 


Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. By 
E. W. Hornung. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d. 

Lyall. — Works by Edna Lyall, Author 
of k Donovan,’ &c. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
Svo., 2s. 6 d. net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 


Melville— Works by G. J. Whyte Mel- 
ville. 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 

Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 
Cr. Svo., is. 6 d. each. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d . 

In Trust. Cr. Svo., is. 6 d. 


Parr.— Can this be Love ? By Mrs. 
Park, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


Payn.-~ Works by James Payn. 

The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 8vo., 
is. 6d. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., is. 
6 d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Sn ap : a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps-Wol- 
ley. With 13 Illustrations by H. G. 
Willink. Cr, Svo. , 3s. 6 d. 

Rhoscomyl.— The Jewel of Yns Galon: 
being a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Robertson. — Nuggets in the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, and other Australian Tales. 
By Andrew Robertson. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6 d. 
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Works of Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Sewell. — Works by Elizabeth M. 

Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6 d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, is. 6 d . 
cloth. 

The Dynamiter. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d . 

Stevenson and Osbourne— The Wrong 
Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms (. Die 
Wciffcn Nieder) : The Autobiography of 
Martha Tilling. By Bertha von Sutt- 
ner. Translated by T. Holmes. Cr. 
8vo., is. 6d. 


Trollope. — Works by Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d . 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo. } is. 6 d . 

True (A) Relation of the Travels 
and Perilous Adventures of Mathew 
Dudgeon, Gentleman: Wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, 
and now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo. , 5s. 


Walford— Works by L. B. Walford. 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d, 

The Baby’s Grandmother. Cr. 8vo.,, 
2s. 6d. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

The History of a Week. Cr. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 8vo. r 
2s. 6 d. 

Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

The One Good Guest. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6 d. 

* Ploughed,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

West.— Works by B. B. West. 

Half-Hours with the Millionaires : 
Showing how much harder it is to spend 
a million than to make it. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors : Two Reformations. 
Crown 8 vo., 5s. 

Weyman— Works by Stanley Weyman - 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Seienee 

Butler. — Our Household Insects. An 
Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions.. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Furneaux. — Works by W. Furneaux, 
F.R.G.S. 

The Outdoor World; or The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 18 Plates, 
16 of which are coloured, and 549 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 10s. 6 d. net. 


(Natural History, &e.). 

Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George Hart- 
wig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo.» 
7 s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 3 vo., 7s. net. 

% 

The Polar 'World. With 3 Maps, S 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 3 
Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
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Popular Seienee (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 


Hartwig.— -Works by Dr. George Hart- 
wig — continued. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2 5. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2 5. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 

Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 2 5. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d . 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by Emma 
Hubbard. With Frontispiece and 15 Illus- 
trations by G. E. Lodge. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

; , i' These notes were written by one whose quiet life 
gave her exceptional opportunities of watching the ways 
and manners of the buds that frequented her garden and 
window sit l, and have no pretension to scientific value. 
They are accurate accounts, written from time to time 
during many years, of the small incidents of bird life 
that passed before the eyes of one qualified by artistic 
training and by inherited love of birds to watch narrowly, 
to understand sympathetically, what was happening 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6rf. each. 

Proctor. — Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. Svo., 55. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Cr. 8vo., 25. boards. 25. 6 d. cloth. 
Rough Ways made Smooth. Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects. Silver 
Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr. Svo., 35. 6 d. 
The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 5 5. Silver 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Proctor. — Works by Richard A. Proctor. 

— continued. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Stanley. — A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 

Norwich. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,, 

35. 6 d. 

Wood. — Works by the Rev, J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Description 
of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. Svo., 75., 
net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 700 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7 5. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. Svo., 75. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of every 
Living Creature mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. With 1 12 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 
net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Original 
Articles on Practical Natural History. 
With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Homes without Hands ’. With 60 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Bird Life of the Bible, 32 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. , 35. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Branch Builders, 28 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d . 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 
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Works of 

Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By Rev. 
James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History: or> 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 
6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge. 
By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 5 
Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library 
of Reference. Comprising an English 
Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazeteer, Classical Dictionary, Chrono- 
logy, Law Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo.. 6s. 


Reference. 

Maunder’s (Samuel)Treasuries-co»ii»««d. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S.,andT. Moore, F.L.S. 
With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

Willich.— P opular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value ot 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
Willich. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 


Children’ 

Crake. — Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair ; or, The First Chro- 
nicle of ZEscendune. Crown 8vo. , 25. 6 d . 

Alfgar the Dane : or, the Second 
Chronicle of ZEscendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6 d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale of 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Walling- 
ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 8 Full 
page Illustrations and 130 Illustrations in 
the Text by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb 
Hood. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 4 Full 
page Illustrations and 96 Illustrations in 
the Text by H. J. Ford and Lancelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo., 65. 


s Books. 

Lang. — Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

— continued. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 11 
Full page Illustrations and 88 Illustrations 
in the Text by H. J. Ford and L. Bogle. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 22 Full 
page Illustrations and 82 Illustrations in 
the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With^ 12 
Full page Illustrations and 88 Illustrations 
in the Text by H. J. Ford and Lancelot 
Speed. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School Edi- 
tion, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6 d. 

The True Story Book. With 8 Full 
page Illustrations and 58 Illustrations in 
the Text, by H. J. Ford, Lucien Davis, 
C. H. M. Kerr, Lancelot Speed, and 
Lockhart Bogle. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Meade. — Works by L. T. Meade. 

Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations by M. E. Edwards. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6 d. 
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Children’s Books— continued. 


Molesworth. — Works by Mrs. MOLES- 
WORTH. 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 5 s. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 

trated. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Stevenson.— A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson* 
Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 


Longmans' Series of Books for Girls. 

Crown 8vo., price 25. 6 d. each. 


Atelier (The) Du Lys : or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By thk same Author. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of Modern 
Modern Rome. 

That Child. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 

Under a Cloud. 

The Fiddler of Lugau. With Illus- 
trations by W. Ralston. 

A Child of the Revolution. With 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 

Hester’s Venture. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. 

The Younger Sister. 


Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, etc. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated. 

Very Young ; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 
Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
‘ Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School. By Mrs. W. 
Grey. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 6 d. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 3J, 6d. each. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 3A 6 d. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. 3 s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land : being a Record of Excavation and Ex- 
ploration in 1891. With 1 17 Illustrations. 
3 s. 6d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam 
With 66 Illustrations. 3.J. 6d. 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3.?. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars Ail : a Novel. 3 s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmcutn’s Rebellion. 3 s. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 3.?. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3*. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. ■* 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7 s. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3 s. 6 d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 31, 6 d each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 
iot. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3?. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
33 Illustiations. 3s. 6 </. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. With 
20 Illustrations. 3.1. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. a 
'I ale ol Country Life. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
page Illustrations. 3V. 6 J. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 3*. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 3s. 6d . 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3V. b d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch's Head. With 
Illustrations, 3?. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 
Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 3s. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 3.V. 6 d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann you) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 3 s. 6d. rack. 

Howitt’s (W.j Yisits to Remarkable Places 

80 Illustrations. 3.'. 6<f 

Hornung’s (E, W.) The Unbidden Guest. 3s. 6</. 
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The Silver Library — continued. 


Jefferies* (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essays of. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies* (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 3s. 6d. 
Jefferies* (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 3s. 6d. 
Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
3 -y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Tnnidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit, and the ad- 
joining Countries. With a Map and 54 Illus- 
trations 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 3.?. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3 s. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 

3 s. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Elements of Banking. 
3s. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3 s. 6 d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, what can it teach us ? 
3s. 6d. 

Max M ull er’s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Mill’s (J. S.) Principles of Political Economy. 

3 s. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s . 6d. 

Cookery, Domestic 

Acton— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 
45. 6 d. 

Bull. — Works by Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
The Maternal Management of Chil- 
dren in Health and Disease, Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De Salis. 
Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Dogs ; A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 3 s. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With Illustrations and a Map. 3 s. 6d. 
Phiilipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap : a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustrations. 
3 s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us : Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. 
3 s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven: 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
3 s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

3 s. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 3 s. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3.?. 6d. 
Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante : being; 
an Essay towards studying Himself, bis 
World and his Pilgrimage. 35. 6d . 

Smith (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3 s. 6d. 
Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds.. 

160 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 3 s. 6d . 

Stevenspn (Robert Louis) and Stevenson (Fanny 
van de Grift) More New Arabian Nights. — 
The Dynamiter. 3 s. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance. 3s. Sd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J, G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With, 
60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, ix Illustra- 
tions. 3 s. 6d. 

Management, ete. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De Salis — cont. 

■ Drinks a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Suggestions 
and Descriptions. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
National Viands a la Mode. Fcp.. 
8vo., 15. 6 d. 

New-laid Eggs: Hints for Amateur- 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 
Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes- 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for every- 
Household. Crown 8vo., 15. 6 d. 
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Cookery and Domestic Management — continued. 


Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2s. 

Poole. — Cookery for the Diabetic. By 
W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface by 
Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

West. — The Mother’s Manual of 
Children’s Diseases. By Charles West, 
M.D. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Walker— A Handbook for Mothers : 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during Preg- 
nancy and Confinement, together with 
Plain Directions as to the Care of Infants. 
By Jane H. Walker, L.R.C.P. and L.M * 
L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux). Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allin gham. — Varieties in Prose. By 
William Allingham. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 
185. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) I 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. By , 
Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. Svo., 5s. j 

Baring-Gronld.— C urious Myths of the i 
Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. j 
Crown Svo., 3 s. 6 d. ( 

Battye. — Pictures in Prose of Nature, 
Wild Sport, and Humble Life. By 
Aubyn Trevor Battye, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and 
other Essays. By the late Thomas Spencer i 
Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a Bio- ' 
graphical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B. ’). -Works by A. K. H . 

Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 

And sec Miuellaneoti s Theological IVotks, p. >4 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo,, 3s. 6 d . 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Morali- 
ties. Crown 8 vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6 d . 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown Svo., 
35. 6 d. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6 d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tragedy 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d> 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3 5. 6 d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6 d. 


Butler. — Works by Samuel Butler. 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our Lord’s 
Ministry. Cr. Svo., 75. 6d. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
75. 6d. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6d. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. Pott 
4to., iqs. 6 d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Ci. «Svo., 7s. 0 d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Gwilt.— An Encyclopaedia of Architec- 
ture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated with more than uoo Engravings on 
Wood. Revised (1SN8), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
Papwortil Svo., £2 12s . G d. 

Hullah.— Works by John Hullah, LL.D* 

Course of Lectures on the PIistory 
of Modern Music. 8vo., 8s. 6 d. 

Course of Lectures on the Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History. 8vo., 
ios. 6d. 


James. — Mining Royalties: their Prac- 
tical Operation and Effect. By Charles 
Ashworth James, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Lau\ Fcp. 4to., 55. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical W orks— continued. 


Jefferies. — Works by Richard Jefferies. 

Field and Hedgerow : last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d . 
The Story of My Heart : my Autobio- 
graphy. With Portrait and New Preface 
by C. J. Longman. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d . 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d . 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d . 

Wood Magic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo. , 35. 6 d . 

Johnson. — The Patentee’s Manual : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters 
Patent. By J. & J. H. Johnson, Patent 
Agents, &c. 8vo., 105. 6 d . 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6 d . net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 Coloured 
Plates and 17 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 
25. 6 d . net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
25. 6 d . net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. Fcp. 
8vo., 65. 6 d . net. 

Leonard. — The Camel : Its Uses and 
Management. By Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard, late 2nd East Lancashire Regi- 
ment. Royal 8 vo., 215. net. 

Max Miiller. — Works by F. Max Muller. 
India : What can it Teach Us ? 
Crown 8 vo., 35. 6 d . 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 6 d . net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 
65. 6 d . net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 65. 6 d . net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on the Sciences of Lan- 
guage, of Thought, and of Mythology. 

[In preparation. 

Macfarren.— Lectures on Harmony. 
By Sir George A. Macfarren. 8vo., 12s. 

Mendelssohn. — The Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn. Translated by Lady Wal- 
lace. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. 


Milner. — Works by George Milner. 
Country Pleasures : the Chronicle 
of a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6 d . 

Studies of Nature on the Coast of 
Arran. With 10 Full-page Copperplates 
and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. 
Noel Johnson. Crown 8vo., 6 5. 6 d. net. 

Poore. — Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 6 d . 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 
Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. 
With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Richardson. — National Health. A 
Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. Richardson, 
M.D. Cr., 45. 6 d . 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : being 
an Essay towards studying Himself, his 
World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Cr. 8vo., 
105. 6 d . Cheap Edition, 35. 6 d . 

Solovyoff. — A Modern Priestess of Isis 
(Madame Blavatsky). Abridged and 
Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Southey.— Correspondence with Caro- 
line Bowles. By Robert Southey. 
8 vo., 14s. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships and 
their Cargoes. With Information regard- 
ing Freights, Charter-Parties, &c. By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 215. 

Van Dyke.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory of Painting. By John C. Van Dyke, 
of Rutgers College, U. S. With Frontispiece 
and iog Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

West.— Wills, and How Not to Make 
Them. With a Selection of Leading Cases, 
Frontispiece. By B. B. West, Author of 
44 Half-Hours with the Millionaires ”. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6 d . 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 


***For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 

Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. —The Foundations of Belief : 

being Notes Introductory to the Study of 

Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur J. 

Balfour, M.P. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Boyd.— Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 

First Minister of St. Andrews, author of 

‘ Recreations of a Country Parson, 1 &c. 

Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo„, 3s. 6 d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown Svo., 35. 6 d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown Svo., 
3s. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Seaside Musings. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 cl. 

‘ To Meet the Day ’ through the 
Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, 
with an Original Meditation and a Short 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 6 d. 

De la Saussaye. — A Manual of the 
Science of Religion. By Professor Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye. Translated by 
Mrs. Colyer Fergussqn (nic Max 
Muller). Crown 8vo., 125. 6 d. 

Kalisch.— Works by M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., ios. 6d. Part 

II. The Book of Jonah. Svo., 10$. 6 d. 

Commentary on the Old Testament ; 
with a New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis. 
8vo., 18s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 12s. Vol. II. Exodus. 15 s. 
Or adapted for the General Reader. 12s. 
Vol. Ill, Leviticus, Part I, 155. Or 
adapted for the General Reader. 85. Vol. 
IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15$. Or adapted 
for the General Reader. 8$. 

Macdonald. — Works by George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d . each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6 d , 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
,the Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 
i8mo., 6s. 


Martineau.— Works by James Mar- 
tineau, D.D., LL.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 
Two Volumes of Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6 d. 
Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Crown Svo. , ys. 6d. 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

8vo., 14s. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4. 
Vols. Crown Svo., ys. 6d. each. 

I. Personal ; Political. 

II. Ecclesiastical ; Historical. 

III. Theological ; Philosophical. 

IV. Academical ; Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown Svo., 3s. 6 d . 

Max Muller.— Works by F. Max Muller. 
Hibbert Lectures on thf Origin and 
Growth of * .igion, as illustrated by 
the Religio dia. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d+ 

Introduce ‘ ie Science of Re- 

ligion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 
Natural Religion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, deliveied before the University of 
Glasgow in 1888. Crown Svo., 105. 6 a\ 
Physical Religion. The Gift rd Lec- 
tures, delivered before the Uni' ersity of 
Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., os, 6d. 
Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 10 s.6d+ 
Theosophy ok Psychological Re- 
ligion The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 5s. ' 

Phillips .—The Teaching of the Vedas., 
What Light does it Throw on the Origin 
and Development of Religion ? By Maurice 
Phillips, London Mission, Madras. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Scholler.— A Chapter of Church His- 
tory from South Germany : being 
Passages from the Life of Johann Evan- 
gelist Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest 
and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By L. W. 
Scholler. Translated from the German 
bv W. Wallis. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. Svo,, 36 s. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lxghtpoot’s Essays. 
By the Author of* Supernatural Religion 
Svo., 6s. 

The Gospel according to St. Peter : 
a Study. By the Author of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion 8vo.. 6s. v 
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